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The discussions center on the work component of Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965, that is, the college 
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changed. Quantitative and qualitative data were presented in both 
positive and negative testimony about this subsection of Title IV. 
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STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
(Work Programs) 



TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1974 

House of Rkpuksentativtss, 
Special Sum^oMMrmio ox Educaiion, 
CoMMimcE ON Educaitiox and Labok, 

Waskmgton^ D.O. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice in room 2257, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. James G. 
O^Hara ( presiding) . 

Present: Representatives O'Hara, Lehman, and Dellenback. 
Staff present: Jim Harrison, staff director; Robert x\ndringa, min- 
ority staff director; Ehiora Teets, clerk. 

Mr. O^Hara. The Special Subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee will come to order. 

The special subcommittee today will resume its hearings on student 
financial assistance programs. Tiie next 6 days of hearmgs will ex- 
amine the work component of title IV, that is, the college work-study 
program and the cooperative education program. 

[NoTK.— The following is the text of pta. C and D of title IV of the Hijyhei* Education 
Act of 1905» as amended* authorizing tne college work^^study program and the coopera- 
tlve education program :] 

Paut C— Work Study PRoonA^fs 

statement op purpose; appropriations AUTH0RI;5ED 

Sec. '141. (a) The purpose of this part Is to stimulate and promote the part-time 
employment of students, particularly students with great financial need in ellgble 
institutions who are in need of the earnings from such employment to pursue 
courses of study at such institutions. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated $226,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending? June 30» 1969, $275»000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
$320,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. $330,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972. $360,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
$390,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and $420,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

(42 U.S.C. 2751) Enacted Aug. 20. 1964. P.L. 88-452. Title I. sec. 121. 78 Stat. 515: 
amended Nov. H. 19fi5. P.Ti. 80~.'t2ft. Title IV. sec. 441(2). 79 Stat. 1249: amended Oct. 16, 
1008, V.h. 90-^575. Title I. sec. 131. 132. 133. 82 Stat. 1028-^1029: amended Oct. 22. 1969. 
P.L. 91-05. sec. 5. 88 Stat. 143 ; amended Juno 28. 1972, P.L. 92--318. sec. 135 and sec. 
185A. 86 Stat. 270. 

ALtOT^JENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 442. (n) From the sums appropriated to carry out this part for a fi.scal 
year, the Commls.siouer shall (1) aUot not to ex^^ced 2 per centum among Puerto 
Kicft. Guam. American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
tlie Virgin Islands according to tlielr respective needs for assistance under tliis 
part, and (2) reserve the amount i)rovided by subsection (e). Ninety per centum 

(1) 
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of the remaindev of such sums shall be allotted among the Statos as provided in 
subsection (b). 

(b) Of the sinus bdiig allotted under this subsection— 

(1) one-third shall be allotted by the Coniniissioner anionj? the States 
• so that the allotment to each State undor this clause will be an amount 

which iHjars tho same ratio to such one-third as the number of persons 
enrolled ou a full-time basis iu institutions of higher education in such 
State bears to tho total mimber of persons enrolled on a full-time basis in 
Institutions of higher education in all the Stntey, 

(2) one-thh'd shall be allotted by the ronimissioner amonj? the St«ates 
so that the iillotinent to each State under this clause will be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such one-third as the number of high school 
graduates (as defined in section 103 id) [S) of ths Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of of such State bears to tho total number of such high school 
graduates of all tl»e States, and 

(8) one-third shall be allotted by liiin among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State imder this chiuse will be an amount which biuirs the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of related children under eighteen 
ywirs of age living in families with annual incomes of less than $8,000 in such 
State bears to the miinbei of related children under eighteen years of age 
living in families with ummal incomes of less than $3,000 in all tho States. 

(c) Sums remaining after nmklng the allotments provided for in other pro- 
visions of this section shall be allotted among the States by the Commissioner 
ill accordance with equitable criteria established by him which shall be 
designed to achieve a distribution of the sums appropriated to carry out this 
part among the States which will mo.st effectively carry out the puri)o«e of this 
I«irt, except that where a State's allotment under subsection (b) for a fiscal 
year is less than its allotment under that subsection for the fiscal year ending 
Juno 30, 1972, before ho makes any other allotments under this subsection, the 
roiumissioner shall allot sufficient additional sums to such State under this 
.sentence to imike the State's allotment for that year under subsection <b) equal 
to its allotment under such subsection for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1072. 
Sums allotted to n State under this subsection shall be consolidated with, and 
becomes a part of, its allotment from the same appropriation under subsection 
(b). 

(d) The amount of a'ly State's allotment which has not been granted to an 
eligible institution under section 443 at tlie end of the fiscal year for which 
appropriated shall be reallotted by the Coimnlssioner in such manner as he 
determines will best assist in achieving the purposes of this Act. Amounts real- 
lotted under this sul)section shall l)e available for making grants under section 
443 imtil the close of the fiscal year next succeeding the fiscal year for which 
appropriated. 

(e) For purposes of this section, the term "State** does not include Puerto 
Rico. Guam. Americnn Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(f) From the appropriation for this part for each fiscal year the Conmiissioner 
shall reserve an amount to provide work-study assistance to students who 
reside in. but who attend eligible institutions outside of, American Samoa or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The amount so reserved shall be allotted 
to eligible institutions and shall be available only for the purpose of providing 
w*ork-study assistance to such students. 

(42 U.S. C. "iim Ennctod Aug. 20. 1904. P.L. S?i~4r»2. Title I. see. 122, 78 ^tat, 514 j 
nmpnOod Nov. 8. lOOr^ P.L. 80-320. Title IV. sco. 441(1). 70 Stftt. 1240; fttnended Oct. 10, 
iocs. P.Ii. 00-f)7r>. Title I. sec. 131. 135. 82 Stut 1028-1029; amended June 23. 1972, 
P.U 02-;n8« Bee. 185B. 80 Stat. 270. 271. 

GRANTS FOU \VonK-STtn)Y PKOGRAMS 

5?f:o. 443. (n) The Comnjissioner i.M aitthoriz<»d to enter Into agfroements with 
eli^rlble institutifHis under which the Commissioner will make grants to sucli 
institutions to assist in the operation of work-study programs i\h liereinafter 
provided. 

(b) For the purposo.<< of thin part the term "eUgible institution" means an 
institution of higher education (as defined in section 4fi6(b) of this Act), an 
area vocational school (as defined in section 8(f->) of the Vocational Edueation 
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Act of IOCS), or n propriotary institution of higher education (as deflned in 
section 401(b) of this Act. 

(42 U.S.C. 2753) Enacted Aug. 20. 1064; P.L. SS-452, Title I. sec, 123» 7S Stat. 514: 
ameiuleil Nov. 8. 19G5. V.U 8t>-aa9 ; I'itle IV. sec. 441(3). 7» Stat. 124*a ; umended Oct. 10, 
1008. r.L. 90-515. Title I. sees. 131. 133. 130. 82 Stat. 1028-1030. 

COiVOITIONS OP AGHKEMKXTS 

Sec. 444. (a) An agreement entered into pursuant to section 443 sJiall — 

(1) provide for the operation by the institution of a program for the 
part-time employment of its students in work for the institution itself 
(except iu the ease of a proprietary institution of higher education) or 
worlc in the public interest for a public or private nonprofit organization 
under an arrangement between the institution and such organization, and 
s?ueli work — 

(A) will not result in the displacement of employed ^^orkerg or im- 
pair e:xlsting contracts for services, 

(B) will be governed by such conditions of employment as will be 
appropriate and reasonable in light of such factors as type of work 
performed, geographical region, and proficiency of the employee, and 

(C) does not involve the construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility as is used or is to be used for s^^ctarian instruc- 
tion or as a place for religious worship ; 

(2) provide that funds granted an institution of higher education, pur- 
suant to section 443 may be used only to make payments to students par- 
ticipating in work-study programs, except that an institution may use a 
portion of tlie sums granted to it to meet administrative expenses in accord- 
ance witli section 463 of this Act ; 

(3) provide that in the selection of students for employment under such 
work-study program preference shall be given to students with the greatest 
financial need, taking into account grant assistance provided such student 
from any public or private sources, and that employment under such work- 
study program shall be furnished only to a student who (A) is in need of 
the earnings from such employment in order to pursue a course of study 
at such institution (taking into consideration the actual cost of attendance 
at such institution), (B) shows evidence of academic or creative promise 
and capability of maintaining good standing in such course of study while 
employed under the program covered .by the agreement, and (C) has been 
accepted for enrollment as a student at the institution on at least a half- 
time basis or, in the case of a student already enrolled in and attending the 
institution, is in good standing and in attendance there on at least a 
luilftime basis either as an undergraduate, graduate, or professional student; 

(4) (Vacant). 

(5) provide that the institution will meet the requirements of section 194 
of this Act (relating to maintenance of effort) ; 

(0) provide that the Federal share of the compensation of students em- 
ployed in the work-study program in accordance with the agreement will 
not exceed 80 per centum of such compensation ; except that the Federal 
share may exceed 80 per centum of such compensation if the Commissioner 
determhies, pursuant to regulations adopted and promulgated by him es- 
tablishing objective criteria for such determinations, that a Federal share 
in excess of 80 per centum is required in furtherance of the purposes of this 
part ; 

/7) includes provisions designed to make employment under Hwch work- 
study program, or equivalent employment offered or arranged for by the 
Institution, reasonably available (to the extent of available fnnds) to all 
eligible students in the institution in need thereof; and 

(8) include such other provisions as the Commissioner shall deem neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purposes of this part, 
(b) An agre<?ment entered into pursuant to section 448 with an area vocational 
school shall contain, in addition to the provisions described in subsection (a) of 
this section, a provision that a student in such* a school shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in a program under this part only if he (1) has a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a school providing secondary education or the recognis^ed equivalent 
of such a certificate, and (2) in pursuing a program of education or training 




which roQUlres at loast six months to complete and is designed to prepare tlie 
student for gainful employment in a reeogni'/ed occupation. 

(c) For purposes of paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of this section, In com- 
puting average hours of employment of a student over a semester or other term, 
there shall be excluded any period during which the student is on vacation and 
any period of nonregular enrollment. Employment under a work-study program 
during any such period of nonregular enrollment during which classes in wliich 
the student is enrolled are in session shall be only to the extent and in accordance 
with criteria established by or i)ursuant to regulations of tlie Commissioner. 

(42 U.S.C. 2754) Knnctcd Aug. 20. 1004. P.L. 88-452. Title I. sec. 124, 78 Stat. 514; 
amciidud Oct. 0. 1005. P.L. SO-^niJ. sue. 10, 70 Stat. 074; amended Nov. S. 1005; P.L. 
80-320. Title IV. sec. 441 (1), (4). (5). 70 Stat. 1240. 1250; amended Sept. 0. 1007, 
P.L. 00-82. sees. 1, 2. 81 Stat. 104 ; amended Oct. 10 1008. P.L. 00-575, Title I. seos. 
lai. i:i3. 134, 130, 13"^. 138, 130. 82 Stat. 1028-1030: amended and clause (4) repealed 
June 23 1072. P.L. 02«3:8, sees. 135D. 135E. 80 Stat. 271. 

SOURCES OF MATCHINO FUNDS 

Skc. 445. Nothing in tliis part shall be construed as restricting the source 
(other than this part) from wliich the institution nuiy pay its share of tlie 
compensation of a student employed under a work-study program covered hy 
an agreement under this part, and such share may be paid to such student in 
th(» form of .services and equipment (including tuition, room board, and boolcs) 
f tivnlshed by such in stitution. 

(42 U.S.C. 2755) Knaetod Auu. 20, 1004. P.L. 88-452, Title I, see. 125. 78 Stat. 510; 
amended Nov. 8, 100«, P.L. 8:i-320; Title IV. sec. 441(0). 79 Stttt. 1250; amended 
Oct. 10. lOOS. P.L. Oa-575. Title *, sec. 131. 82 Stat. 1028. 

EQUITAULE DISTHIBUTIOX OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 440. The Commissioner .shall establish criteria designed to achieve such 
distribution of assistnnce* under this part among institutions of higher educa- 
tion within a State as will most effectively carry out the piui)oses of this Act. 

(42 U.S.C. 2750) Rnacted Auff. 20. 1004, P.L. 8S-452. Title I. soc. 120. 78 Stat. 510: 
amended Nov. 8, 1005. P.L. 80-320, Title IV. sec. 441(1). 70 Stat. 1240; amended 
Oct. 10, 1008, P.L. 00-575. Title I. sec. 131, 82 Stat. 1028. 

WOKK-STUDY FOtt COMMUNITY SEHVICE LKAUNING PROOHAM 

Sec. 447. (a) The purpose of this section is to enable students in eligible in- 
stitutions who are in need of additional financial support to attend institutioiis 
of higher education, with preference given to veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces in Indochina or Korea after August 5. 19G4, to obtain earnings from 
employment whicii offers the maximum potential both for effe<ftive service to the 
comnuinity and for enhancement of the educational development of such 
students. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated .$2r»4000.000 for the fiscal year 
"nding June 30, 1972. and $50,000,000 each succeeding fiscal year eiuling prior 
to .luly 1, 1075. to carry out this section throngh local project grants, witliout 
regard to the provisions of section 442. 

(c) The Commlssioiier is authorized to enter into agreements with public 
or i)rivate noiiprofit agencies under which the Comtnissioner will make grants 
to such agencies to pay the co)npetisatioii of students who are employed by 
sucli agencies in jobs providing needed comnuinity services and which are of 
educational value. 

(d) An agreement entered into under subsection (c) al»ove shall — 

(1) provide for the part-time employment of college students in projects 
designed to improve community services or solve particular problems in 
the community ; 

(2) provide assurances that preference will be given to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces in Indochina or Korea after August 5. 10(14, 
in recrtiltlng students in eligible Institutions for jobs under this section, 
and that the agency, in cooperation with the Instltntlon of higher educa- 
tion wliich the student attends, will make an effort tc relate the projects 
performed by students to their general academic program and to a com- 
prehensive program for colh ge student .^^rvic(»s to the couununitv: 

(3) conform with the provisions of clauses {1)(A). and* (1)(0) 
of .section 444(a), and provides for the selection of students who meet the 
requirements of clauses (B)(A), (o) (B) and (3)(0) of section 444(a): 
(ind 
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(4) Inelmle sueh otluM* provisions us tlie ConnnlsslontM* sliall detiiu nec- 
essary or appropriate to ean-y out the purposes of tliis section, iucludlag 
provisions for oversii^lit by tlie institution of iiighor education wlilcli tlie 
student participating in sucii a program attends, 
(e) For purposes of tills section, tlie term **connnunity service*' includes, 
but is not limited to, work in sufh lields as environmental (iuullty» health care, 
education, welfare, public safety, crime prevention and con^^^rol, transportation, 
recreation, housing, and neighborhood Improvement, rural development, con- 
servation, beantiliwition, and other tields of human betterment and connnunity 
inipiovement. 

(42 U.S.C. 275Ca) Knacted June 23» 1972, P.L. 92-31S, sec. 135F. SG Stat. 271. 272. 

(NotK.— .\uthorls5atloas of npproprlntlons for tliis projn'am for the Uscal years eiullng 
June 30. 1907, ana June 30, lia>8. are provided In seetlou 442 of the Higher Educ-utlou 
^ .\ctofl905.) 

' I PAirr D — CooPKUATivE Er)i;c!ATi()N I'uoouam 

Al'l'UOHtlATIO.NS AUTlIOmzEl) 

Sec. 451. (a) There are awthorlml to be appropriated $340,(K>0 for the llscal 
year ending June 30, 11)G9, $8,000,000 for the tiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and $10,000,000 for each of the succeeding llscal years ending prior to July 1, 
H>75, to eimble the Commissioner to make grants pursuant to section 452 to 
iu.stitutions of higher education for the planning, establishment, expansion, or 
carrying out by such Institutions of programs of cooperative education that 
alternate periods of full-time academic study with periods of full-time public or 
private employment that will not only afllord students the opportunity to earn 
throuf'h employment funds re<iuired toward continuing and completing their 
education but will, so far as practicable, give them work exiHM'ience related to 
their academic or occupational objective. Such amounts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1009. shall also be available for planning and related activities for the 
puriK)seof this title. 

(b) There are further authorized to b(! appropriated $750.00 for the llscal year 
ending June 30, 1909, and f(n' each of the succeeding tiscal years ending prior to 
July 1, 1975, to enable the Commissioner to nmke training, demonstration, or 
research grants or contracts pursuant to section 403. 

(c) Appropriations under this nart shall not be available for the payment of 
comimnsatioa of students for employment by employers imder arrangeuumts 

^*72Tu!s.C^10S7iP)"i^^^ Oct. 10. 19rtv*?. P.L. 90-575, Title I. sec. 141, 82 Stat. 1030; 
amended June 23. 1972, P.L. 92-318. see. i:iO, 80 Stat. 272. 

OKANTS FOB PUOfUtAMS OP COOl'EKATIVB EUUCATION 

,Sec. 452. (a) From the sums appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 451, and for the purposes set forth therein, the Commissioner Is authorized 
to make grants to institutions of higher education that have applie<l therefor in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this .section, In amounts not in excess of .$75,000 
to any one such Institution for any fiscal year. 

(h) Kach application for a grant authorized by subsection (a) of this section 
.shall be filed with the Connnlssioner at such time or times as he nniy prescribe 
and shall— . , 

(1) set forth programs or activities for which a grant Is authorized under 
this section: . ^ 

rJ) provide that the applicant will exinnid during such fiscal year for the 
purpose of such program or activity not less than was exiHMided for such 
purpose during the previous fiscal year : 

(3) provide for the nmklng of such reports, In «uch form and containing 
such Information, as the C*onnnlssloncr nniy reasoimhly require to carry out 
his funcilons under this pjirt. and for the keeping of such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Connnlsslon(»r nmy find nece.ssary to 
assure the correctness and verification of such reports t 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
he necessary to assin-e proper dlj^hursenient of. and jiccounting for, Federal 
funds paid to the applicant ymh^v this part : and 

(5) include such other Infornmtlou as the Connnlssioner tnay determine 
necessary to carry cmt tlie purposes of this part, 
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((•) No. institution of IiIk^Iht oduentiou may rm»ive grauts under tliis section 
for iiioro than throe liscal years, 

(d) la the dovoloiauent of eritorhi for approval of upplicatious undur this 
seothm. thu CounuisHionor shall (?onsult with tho Advisory (Joiuioll on I'Hnaiicial 
• Aid to Students. 

(20 U.S.C. lOSTh) Knacteil Oct. 10, 1008. P.L. 00-075. Title I, sec. 141. 82 Stut. 10^0. 
OUA.N-rS AND COXTUACTS H)U TUAIMNO AND UKHKAUCU 

8kc. 453. From the sums appropriated pm-suant to suhseetion (b) of section 
451, thf? Commissioner is utithorized. for the traininj? of persons in the plaanin^c, 
c».s*tabllshments. administrathm. or coordiiuitiou of projrrams of cooperative educa- 
tion, for projects demonstrating? or exploring tlie feasilnlity or value of innova- 
tive methods of conperativt? education, or for research into methcKls of improviaj^ 
doA-elopiuK, or i)rouiotiuK the use of conporative odncation proj^rams in institu- 
tions of higher education, to — 

(1) make grants to or contracts with institutions of higher edncati(ai. or 
comhlnatious of such ijistitntioas« aad 

(2) make grants to other pu!)lic or privatt* nonprolit ajyencies or or;?ani- 
zatlons, or contracts with public or private ajjencios or organiwitiotis. when 
such f^rants ov contracts will nuike an e.«<pccially .s'lpdlicant contrilmtion to 
attaininj? the ol)jectiv(»s of this st»ction. 

(20 n.S.O. 10S7C) Knnoteil Got. 10. lOOS. V.U 00 57.1. Title I. sec. 141, 82 Stnt. lO.'lO: 
aaionclud .Tune 2:{, 1072. P.L. 02-:{lS. see. i:iO(h) (2). SO Stat. 272. 

Mr. O'Haua. During; those 0 clays wc will, for the most piirt, take 
testimony f i*om those who can testify from their own knowledge as to 
the; operation of the.se piojzrams under (^xi.stino; law. They have been 
encouraged to jLri ve ns their recommendations as to how that law should 
be chaufred, if indeed it should ho chaufred. 

Collejxe work study is a nuijor portion of tlu* Federal student finan- 
cial aid pi^oijfram funded for the curnMit year at $270 million. It enjoys 
widespread public aceeptance and a reputation as an educationally 
sound profrram. I^ast year the Office of Education received an evalua- 
tion of collojre Avork study coiidncted by Dr. Nathalie Friedman, 
M.S. Lois Sanders, and Mr! James Thompson of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Kesearch at {\)lmnbia University. 

The study Inis been circulated amonir the members of the subcom- 
mittee and at least parts of it will be introduced into this hearing 
r(»cord. 

I Tilt* U\hU* of <'rtnt(Mits juul eh. 1. sinDinarl'/in^r tlie report n»fi»rrea tn, iippf^iir nt f». *W 
ct. sTii. of this volniiu*. The full text of the report Is on lile with the subeomniitteo and 
M'ith t.ip Oitlcc of KdiM'iition.l 

Afr. (Tir.\i?.\. But, T do want to launch these proceedings at which 
the first witnesses will be Dr. Friedman and Ms. Sanders, by quoting 
two important sentences from their evaluation. "On the avera^^e,'' and 
I quote, "CWS earniufrs are payinj? half of the ba^sic cost of attendiUfr 
collefre. This is no small weight for one financial aid prof^ram to liear.^^ 

And, "CWS projrramiufr can * * * in the future * * do more 
than provide dollars, more than create leaf rakers or clerks for in- 
stitutions of hi^rlu»r education, but can servo as a means of education 
for life.'' 

A profzram that can do both of these thiiifrs is the kind of pro- 
irram the subconnnittee wants to learn more about. Dr. Friedman and 
^fs. Sanders, please proceed in whatever manner you think most ap- 
propj'iate. 



STATEMENT OP NATHALIE FRIEDMAN AMD LOIS W. SANDERS, 
BUREAU OF APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Dr. Fkikdman. To tlio honorable* cliairniini and iiKMnboi's of the Spo- 
rial Snhcoiinnittoo on Kdiiration, boforo procoodin*? with tbo formal 
prosoiitatioii, 1 would lik(^ to oxpross my pkmsnre ut being askod to 
ropoit on th/ .study of tho Fodoral Collo^^e work-study program I di- 
reotod in colhiboration with Ms. Sandors and Mr. Thompson. 

All too often research products terminate in a dormant file and 
never reaeh the individuals wlio ai*e charged with determining policy. 
1 am grateful that this reseairh and our experience ai-e having an 
opportunity to be heard b(»fore cluinges are incorporated in the legis- 
lation. 

I liope that the testimony presented hei'e to<lay will be useful. Tt 
consists of thiee inajoi* parts: First, a summaiy of the scope of tlie 
study conducted dui'ing 11)70-71: next, conclusions regarding the' 
strengths and weaknesses of the college work-study program; and 
finally, the I'ecommendations that stem from these conclusions — sug- 
gestions foi* administi'ative oi' legislativ(» .-.lodifications whidi iniglit 
impi'ove the piogiam. 

As for the study itself, in the summei' of 1!)7(), the Bui'eau of Ap- 
plied Social Kesear(»h was awai'ded a conti'act by the U.S. OHice of 
K(hication to stuny tlu* Fedei'al college woi'k-study program. At this 
time, :t must be sti'essed that the study was conducted during the 
107O--71 academic yeai', a period which has become part of the amials 
of history. 

Legishition has sIikt been change(i and dii'ectives modified. As a 
consequenn*^ some of the datJi may likewise have changed. The study 
was designed to obtain infoi'ination about : 

Tho types of prognwns operative in different institutional settings; 
the consequences of the program for students, institutions, and employ- 
ing airencies; the effectiveness of the existing machinery at the na- 
tional, regional, and institutional levels in the implementation and 
administration of the progi'ain: and, the relative success of the pro- 
gram in pi*ovi(ling students of limited financial means an opportunity 
to (M)ntinue their education beyond high school. 

The data wei'e obtained thi'ough qnestionmiires from more than 
8,000 students em'olled in the Federal college work-study progi-am at 
SOO schools: financial backgi'cund infoiination for moi*'e than KUlOOi 
work-study students obtained fi'om aid officers at almost all of these 
schools: (jlicKtiomuiires frofu aid oflicei's aditiinisterinfr the pi'ograin 
at more than 2,000 participating institutions and questionnaires from 
ovei* 2,200 indi\ iduals who supervised the employment of woi'k-study 
students. 

Qualitatis e data were obtained through persoiuil interviews not only 
witli students, admitiistratoi's, and employei's at SJJ institutions, bnt 
also witli Federal and legional officials, lliese direct inquiries were 
augmented by visits totwosiumuercooperative programs. 

We concluded tliat the coUege work-study program was. in fact, 
achieving its primary goal of lielping students from low-income fami- 
lies defray the cost of postsecondary education with earnings from 
school term and summer employment* 

r 
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Compurod with tho ov(M'all stndont population in tlie United States, 
those participating in the work-stiuly program were more often from 
a lower socioeconomic background and more likely to be members of 
<5thnic minority groups. 

On che average, worknstudy.earnings were ])aying, as the chairman 
noted, one-half of tlie l)i^nc costs of attending college during the 
1970--71 academic year, no snaall weight for one financial aid program 
to bear. 

We also reached the conclusion that over and above tl)e financial 
'benefits of their employment, students were benefiting in other ways. A 
majority reported being very satisfied with their work-study jobs, and 
less than one in six was actuailly^ dissatisfied. 

Most felt that through their job associations tliey were learning more 
•about people, and a healthy proportion thought that they had gained 
useful skills and attitudes in the course of their employment. 

In addition, some students were offered opportunities for extra hours 
of work or summer employment entirely at the employer's expense; 
and a few were even offered permanent jobs after graduation. 

The beneficiaries of the program were not limited to the students. 
Most employei*s benefited as well. The majority had little but praise for 
their work-study employees. Only a few reported encountering prob- 
lems as a result of hirnig these students. 

In fact, many employei*s reported that participation in the work- 
study program l)ad increased their understanding of college students. 
For many of the agencies, the employment of work-study students had 
•enabled them to expand operations. 

As for the schools themselves, the college work-study program pro- 
vided a means to maintain normal operations in the face of rising costs. 
This is not to be lightly dismissed in the face of the fight iov economic 
survival plaguing many of these postsecondary institutions. 

These then, are the outstanding aspects of the Federal college work- 
study program. But at the same time we uncovered serioiu. defects. 
Most students, despite the satisfaction voiced, were spending up to 15 
hours a week at jobs which they described as routine and as con- 
tributing little to their long-range growtli. Only a minority was en- 
gaged in work related to the academic major or career interest. 

Most institutions reported that their college work-stAidy allocations 
were inadequate. Funds were so short that program administrators 
<rou1d not provide employment for all eligible students. In fact, one ottt 
of three .scltools had never established an off-campus proffram, pri- 
marily because funds and staff were not adequate for developing and 
monitoring such an employment prosrram. 

As a result, large rrimbers of students were beincr denied the oppor- 
ttmity to work in the stimulating employnaent settings typically pro- 
vided by off-campus agencies. 

These conclusions indicate the direction the Federal collesfe work- 
study program should take in the future. In our opinion, modifications 
are necessary to justify its continuexl support if more than merely 
tuition mont-y is to be granted from program participation. 

Our recommendations for changes are of two types: those involving 
administration which would be implemennd by aid officers at the in- 
stitutional level or bv those responsible for administering the progi^am 
at tlic national or regional levels. 
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The second typo, perhaps more germane to the purpose of this 
liearing, wonkl require amending tlie legislation governing this pro- 

gv^iTi, .... 1 

First, administration. One, at most postsecondary institutions, aid 
officers are re.si)(>nsible for administering all aid funds, including those 
from i)rivate scholarships, and from State and Federal treasuries as 
well They operate with limited, if any, clerical staff. It is unrealistic 
to expect* tliem to solicit academic or career related employment op-* 
portimities. 

We recommend that the Office* of Education -naiigiu'ate a publicity 
campaign directed toward potential employers of work-study stu- 
dents. The contest of this dissemination should point out the objectives 
of the program, outline the characteristics of vhe jobs which woidd 
fulfill these objocti\'es, and specify the options available for program 
participation. 

Two, a concomitant stress confronting the aid officer is jobj^lace- 
ment. It does little good to maintain a roster of job opportunities if 
tiiero is neither time nor energy to serve as counselor to the student in 
the selection of a position. 

We recommend that the work-^study administrator work in haison 
with a professional placement counselor in matchinjj the student and 
tlie job. In fact, it would be preferable if the financial aid and place- 
ment functions wtM^e never performe(i by the same administrator. 

Three, the importance of placing students in jobs related to academic 
or career interests must not be underestimated. 

We re/commend that academic credit be given for employment di- 
rectly related to tlie student's major course of study. 

Four, our findings suggest that sex discrimination and stereotyping; 
frequently occur in job plamnent. Women students, regardless of 
class level, academic major, or grade average, were only half as likely 
as nuMi to hold the kinds of jobs rated highly by the students. 

A majority were in clerical or secretarial positions, thus perpetuat- 
ing the stereotype of the woman office worker. Furthermore, 30b for 
job and region* for. region, the wages of women students were lowor 
tlian those for the men^ 1 1 i. . 

We recommend that specific directives be addressed to the elimina- 
tion of sex discrimination or stereotyping in job placement. 

Legislation reconunendations. One, the ratijije of college work-study 
jobs at .most institutions is limited. Cooperative education |)rograms 
are consciously directed toward exposure of students to a wide range 
of fields and the college work-.stucfy program could allow for such a 
diversity of choice. 

We recommend that the statutes governing the college work-stiidy 
program be amended to enable selected profitmaking agencies to lure 
students eligible for aid under the program. These agencies should be 
equal opportunity employers; be accountable for creating educational 
employment opportunities for students from either minority or low- 
income groups;, and contribute at least 50 percent of the student's 
wiiges. . . 

Expanding the college work-study program to permit students to 
work for profitmaking organizations would not only create more di- 
vei'se employment opportunities but would also enhance chances for 
role testing. 
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FurtluMinoro^ it would introtluco stiulonts to canwr opportunities 
with higlier income potential than occupations, like socuil work or 
education and, in the long run, help narrow the income gaps whicli 
have persisted among the ethnic groups in the United States, 

Employers overwhehuingly expressed positive sentiments about 
their experiences with work-study students. On the otlier hand, the 
aid olHoers were quick to roport lack of funds and stall' as major con- 
straints in developing and monitoring the program, 

Wo^ recouuuoud that the employers be assessed a 10-porcout admin-^ 
istrative surcluirge based on total college work-study earnings, with* 
the stipulation that the monevs be used to support a field sul)ervisor 
to assist the aid officer. In this way, a basic weakness in program 
administration would be corrected at the local level. 

Notifications of allocations for the coming fiscal yeai* are generally 
received too late to permit ratioiuil phuuuug for 'their distribution 
to the stiulents. 

We recommend that each participating institution be notified no 
later than March ;}1 of its authorization of college work-study funds 
for tlie coming fiscal year, and that the Federal allotment to the in- 
stitution be restricted to this amount and this amomit alone. 

In conjunction with this, we also recommend the abolition of supple- 
mental allocations. If funding is stabilisied, underutilization may dis- 
api)ear. However, in the eveiit that all college work-study funds are 
not needed to meet wage commitments at a given institution, those re- 
maining should be disti'ibuted in the form of grants to students whose 
need was not fully satisfied originally. 

Imidcquate funding has \mm an midorcurreut throughout this pres- 
entation. The same complaints voiw from national, regioiuil. State, 
and uistitutional officials. There simply is not enough morzey to pro- 
vide employment for all of the students known to be eligible for aid; 
to monitor the program; or to move beyond the campus borders to 
diversify job opi)ortunities. 

We recommend an immediate and substantial increase in the appro- 
priation for the college work-study program in order to meet the 
needs generated by the increasing number of schools participathig in 
the program; the reported increase in eligible students entering col- 
lege; and the rising cost of continuing education beyond high school 

As the legislation stands now, funds for regional' cfticc monitoring 
of the program are separate and apatt from the acts creating the pro^ 
IJ^nwn. It IS our consensus that this forces the reghnal staft' to compete 
tors(^arce resources. 

We recommend that the college work-study appropriation contain 
a stipulatj^cl amount for monitoring the program at the regional level 

Many formulations have been used to control the distribution of 
aimropriated funds among the States and then among the institutions 
within the States, but these formulas have done nothing more than 
(M'eate pockets of severe deprivation. 

We recommend that each institution in the Kation receive the same 
proportion of approved funding as every other. The proportion would 
he derived from the ratio of the program appropriation to tlie total 
tunds aj)pro\'ed for college work-study expenditures at e\'erv institu- 
tion intheXatiom 
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Most onterin^x f roshnuni have now roachod their U^gal majority. Ho\v- 
ever, they are allowed no voice in the strnctiu'e of their aid packages. 
Grant funds are seldom able to cope with demand; earnings are 
limited by the ceiling placed on average number of working hours 
t>er week. As a result, any {>'ap hot ween need and aid must be filled with 
borrowed money, irrespective of the desire of the student. 

We reconunend that the ceiling be lifted from the number of hours 
approved for work f.nd tliat the student be granted greater latitude in 
determining whether to work more and borrow less or work less and 
borrow more. 

We belie^•e that implementation of these recommendations w*ould 
move the college work-study program fav beyond simply providing 
students with tuition money, but would actually be contributing in a 
meaningful way to their education for a more productive future. 

The recommendations presented here barely toucli on the wealth 
of data to be found in the full report. It contains findings suggestive 
of other modifications Avhich also deserve attention. As a consequence, 
Ave wish to have the repoit become part of the record as well. 

Thank you for the privilege of speaking before you today. We will 
be happy to answer any (questions you may wish' to raise' about our 
findings and reconunendations. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

Let me begin by clearing up a matter I am not clear about. Your 
suggestion is that the current system of allocation be changed, 
Ms. Saxdkrs. Do you have a full report by any chance ? 
Mr. (THARA.Yes. 

Ms. Sanhkks. On page ?M there is rather an interesting table that 
shows what happens. This is not for the work-study program alone, it 
is for all funds taken together. But, nonethelpss, it is reflective of what 
happens. 

[Table follows:] 

MEAN FUNDING LF.VEL OF TOTAL FEDERAL AID RECOMMENDATION AND tNSTITUTIONAl 
STANDING BY FEDERAL REOION 

Percent of 
Percent of institutions 
Mean percen; institutions receivinu less 
of total /d falling below than two*thlrds 
reconinieri(}':i« national funding of recom- 
Federal region tion funded level mendation <ii> 

The Nation 79.j2 47J)3 19. 26 <2.32e> 

I 7t'69 ir^r^'^'^^'^uT^^^'^^ 

II 70.69 74.30 34.62 (234) 

Mt 91.23 7.91 4.32 <278) 

IV 80.99 40.75 12.00 (400> 

V 73.27 64.11 26.24 (404) 

VI 89.25 15.65 5.22 (230> 

Vn 90.12 7.65 0.59 (170) 

VIII 72.67 71.72 33.33 <99> 

IX 71.90 71.95 32.58 (221) 

X. .. 73.66 66.23 32.47 <77)- 

Ms* San'dkus* You will notice that the Federal funds that were ap- 
propriated for all aid })ro^>'ranis were about 80 percent of the need that 
had been approved by the panel This appears in the first column. 

You will notice that lii refjion 2, 70 percent of the amount of the 
approvt'd funds* was available for distributioti within those institu- 
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tions. Ninety percent of the amount recommended was allocated in 
region 3; 80 percent in region 4, only 73 percent in region 5, and as 
high as 89 percent in region 6. ... 

You come over to the next column and there the percent of institu- 
tions within the region who fell below the national average are pre- 
sented. Three-quarters of the institutions in region 2 were forced 
to get along on less than the national average of 80 percent of their 

funds. 1 , 1 • 1 i! 

If you go over to the next column you will hnd that a third ot 
those institutions had to operate on less than 67 percent of the amount 
that the panel had actually recommended for the support of their 
aid programs. 

Are you able to follow all right ? 

Mi% 0*Haka. Indeed, and that has been a sort of recurrent complaint, 
the way these panel recommendations come out, the great variety in 
the w*ay they come out. 

Ms. Sandkhs. This is in the spinning off of the funds and it really 
cripples many an institution's proposed use of their aid funds and 
does not allow for taking care of the needs that actually exist because 
the panel ret^ominends the amount that they feel is really justifiably 
due to an institution. 

After they have given the application very thoughtful review then it 
comes up to time for funding and in region 2 a third of the institu- 
tions are cut to about or less than 65 percent of the funds that they 
really need to operate effectively. 

Mi\ O'Haka. I am wondering what is the best way of correcting it. 
I am not sure I understand your recommendation. 

Ms. Sandrhs. We just feel if there is to be any dis(5repancy between 
need and ap{)ropria'tion tliat every institution in the Nation should 
receive tlie same I'eduction in the amount of funds that it gets. 

Whv should one institution in New York receive 50 percent of 
what it needs and then some institution someplace else receive 100 per- 
cent of its reconunended funds? 

Mr. O'Haua. So, in effect, you take the panel recommendation and 
if there w^as a shortfall of funds it would be ratably reduced. 

Ms. Sandkus. That is right, it is just a simple decimal fraction of 
the appropriation to the total amount that has been approved by the 
panels. 

Mr. Dkij.knback. I want to be sure I understand what you are 
saying. You are not siusgesting that each institution do the approvinir. 
You are suggesting that after the institution has come up with its 
recommendations or request that the panel do the approving. 

Ms. SAxnt'Jus. The panel would still review to be sure that someone 
didn't seem to l>e asking for more than was warranted for his 
paiiicular situation. 

Mr. DRiiLRNBACK. Do you look upon the pane] as a real decision- 
maker or as a sort of perfunctory reviewer to be sure institutions 
haven't blown the application process? Are they really going to be the 
determiners— for instance* will they be saying 50 percent of these 
are really unwarranted and only 3 f)erce;.t of those are unwarranted— 
or are tlley apt to say unless there is something major that is wrong, 
we will accept the institutional determination ? 
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Ms. Sandkrs. You can't say that thoy just rubbcu' stamp the histi- 
tutional determuiatioii. There is histoi*y that goes into this as to how 
the institution has utilized its funds over the past because they can 
rely on fiscal operations reports, and on previous application forms 
to learn how the funds have been managed that the institution has 
been allowed befoi'e. 

As I say, it is not a i)erfunctory rubber stamp. They take into 
account the history of utilization t^hat has occurred previously and 
make sure that no one is really asking for more than what they feel 
is his just duo. 

Mr. Dkllknuack. How would you take care of the task of creating 
grantsmanshii^? A major institution that has a skilled grantsman 
puts in one kind of application, whereas a small institution whicli 
might have a novice working at it could produce a vei'y different 
type of application. 

Ms. Sanders. They even take this into account just a little bit. We 
have the sense that they rather tended to be a little protective of the 
small institutions where cutting one student out might decrease the 
amount of the request by 10 or 15 percent and they were a little 
reluctant. 

They are always very willing to give someone an opportunity to 
show his ability to manage the programs. Also, they would call these 
kinds of things to the attention of the regional program officer and 
say it wouldn't hurt anything if y6u went out to visit this school 
and consulted with the fellow that is with th^ aid officer. 

This is why we come in and ask for Work-Study funds or funding 
for the regional officers to go out and do their ftel'd work which they 
feel IS just impei'ative to the proper o[)eration of the program. 
Mr. DELLENiucnv. I think you were going to add r,ometliing. 
T)r. FiUKDMAx. Yes: I was going to say, as part of the study we 
did evaluate the panel pi'ocedures themselves and we had observers at 
every set of panels du ring the year of the study. 

We felt that it was a fairly tffectivjs procedure. One of the recom- 
mendations, which I did not mention today because we were restrict- 
ing ourselves to the college work-study program was that neophyte 
aid officers should be given a year apprenticeship at the panels to en- 
able them to observe the panel process and to become familiar with 
procedures so that when they become full-fledge panel membei»s they 
would have the knowledge and the confidence to add their input to the 
decisionmaking process. 

We also suggested that at these panels Office of Education person- 
nel should iK>t servo on the subpanels themselves but should rather be 
on hand strictly as program experts to answer requests purely for 
factual information. 

^ We also suggested there 1)6 created some kind of national commis- 
sion for advisement on financial aid to serve as advisers to the small 
institutions that are having difficulty in administering their programs 
and filling out application forms and fiscal operation reports, since 
they do ojperate at a disadvantage compared with the grantmanship 
01 the large institutions. 

Mr. O^Hara. One of the things that you point out in your report is 
that 80 percent of the college work-study administratoW questioned^ 

.35-4 Id— 74 2 

20- 
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tlie college administratoi^s, indicated a willingness and capability of 
expanding the program if they were able to get move funds. 
Dr. FiuEDiMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'Haka. Within the framework of the present program, with- 
out legislative change, what sort of capability for expansion would 
you think there might be in this program, if we really did a good job 
of it? 

I notice you suggest we use private employers. Let's set that aside 
for a minute. If avc milly do a good job in administering the present 
program, if we put in placement officei^ and really give them the per- 
sonnel to do the job on placement, if we get the Office of Education 
to advertise college work-study to make its availability much better 
known than it is today, if we really decided we were going to push 
college work-study ancl do it ri^ht without making a single change 
in the law, what order of magnitude w*ould you expect? And I will* 
take this as sort of a horseback guess. I am not going to hold you to it. 

Dr. FRiEDiktAX. I would like to see, and reali^ically could expect to 
see. is an expansion of the off-campus employment program so that 
there would be at least a 50-50 distribution between off campus and on 
campus. 

At the time that we started our research there had been a directive 
from tlie Commissioner of Education at that time— I don^ recall Avho 
it was— thnt be would like to see the ratio of off-campus to on-campus 
employment reversed. At that time it was 20--80 and he wanted to see 
it become 80-20. 1 think that is unreasonable because there are many 
schools that are in geographic locations which make it impu3s>ible for 
them to establisli off-campus progmms. 

But I think that overall it would be realistic to look forward to at 
least a .50^.50 distribution. There is no question but that the opportuni- 
ties offered off campus are more diverse, more stimulating, more chal- 
lenging, and more highly rated by the students themselves. 

I think that it would serve a concomitant effect of bringing more 
funds into the program by charging the off-campus employer a bit 
more for the use of work-study students, w*hich could then be thrown 
back into the administrative program at the institution. 

Mr. O^Haha. I would like to see the program improved and expanded 
if somehow we could do that because I think the program has a great 
deal of merit. I have heard some complaints that I vvould like you to 
comment on if you would. 

One of the complaints I have received has to do with this business 
of the amount a student may eani on a work -study job which is deter- 
mined with the needs analysis. If it shows that a student has a need 
of $478, when he has made $4T8, if that happens to come at 2 oVlock 
in the afternoon on November 23, you must go in and pull him off 
the job so that you are certain he doesn't make more than that magic 
amount. 

I have heard the complaint that this makes for a lot of administra- 
tive problems shuffling these people in and out this way. 

Ms. Sakdrrs. There is another thing that occurs every once in a 
while too and this is, by midspring the bank account of the college 
work-study program nins out so that everybody who may have been 
counting on going up to his $478 according to the advance plan funds, 
there is no more money in the bank so he can^t earn that $478. He has to 
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settle for $^100 and there are no more funds left to support the job for 
the rest of the academic year. 

Dr. FmiuDMAX. This then has repercussions for the employer who 
thon hesitates to take on a student who might bo pulled otF at any time. 

A[r. O'Hara. I wonder if that doesn^t build a lot of rigidity into it. 
That isn't very good, especially with the noncanipus employer. It is a 
problem if it is a campus job. It is a worse problem if it is a noncampus 
job. 

Dr. Frikdmak. Yes ; I think it does. 
Ms. Sandkrs. Very definitely so. 

Mr. O'Hara. We have also heard a lot of complaint about the needs 
analysis system generally, the method of determining eligibility for 
the various Federal programs, the complaints centering oii the notion 
that there are many who have need that come out showing no need. 

I wondered if you would have any thou^^hts on whether or not the 
eligibility determination. Some of us on this subcommittee have some- 
times complained that it is not entirely realistic to use the same criteria 
for loans or work which may appropriately be very, very tough on 
someone \yho is seeking a grant of public moneys. 

If one is lookin^yj for a grant one perhaps ought to be able to justify 
it. We have sometimes tliouglit that perhaps you ought to use a differ- 
vnt criteria for loans where it is going to be paid back than for grants. 
^ Also* there has been some thouMit expressed, although this is the 
first we have gotten into work-study, that perhaps the work-study 
criteria* in terms of determining who needs the job, ought to be a little 
bit easier to sliow need than if you were seeking a BOG grant, let's 
say. 

I was wondering if you have any reaction to that. 

Dr. Friedmax. As a mother of three who are eitlier at the under- 
graduate and graduate level lunv* I would say I have a rather i)ositive 
reaction to this. I think the middle-class youngster is being squeezed 
out of all of the aid programs to a very large degree. 

Only about one out of five of the work-study students in our sample 
W(M-e from incoines of $9,000 or ov.?r, and we all know what $9,000 can 
do as far as paying for a college education. 

And these students tended to be those whose parents were con- 
tributing an average of $1,000 to their tuition. 

Mr. OUara. That concerns me. It concerns me in particular and I 
for one feel very strongly that we ought to use a diirerent kind of a 
needs analysis criteria when w^e are talking about loans and w^ork- 
study jobs than we do when we are talking about grants. 

The needs analysis system as presently practiced is so stringent in 
an^ effort to limit the eli<ril>le population that tliere are a large number 
of students from families of average income, in the $10,000 to $15,000 
income range^ who are ju.st squee^sed out completely. 

They can^t pay the costs from their family's resources and they 
can't get any help. As a matter of fact* they used to be able to go out 
and find a job because in those days, bade in the uuenHghtened age 
when I went to school, the one that got the job was the one who some- 
flow or other scrambled around and found it because a guy down the 
hall had a job at the same place and told them there was going to be a 
vacancy, or what^^ver. 
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But ho somehow nuum^'cd. Now, all the jobs or a vvvy large part of 
them are college work-study jobs with eligibility criteria and you can't 
get those jobs. 

Dr. FiuKimAN. May I add, in relation to timt that most students 
were in jobs wliich tlu\v obtained as a result of applyin^^ for financial 
aid and being assignecl a job by the woric-study administrator, the 
financial aid officer. 

A very small minority, however, were in jobs which they them- 
selves have found and, through some cluumols, had managed to liave 
certified under the work-study program. These wei'e usually the more 
stimulating kinds of jobs, particularly if they wei'e on off -campus 
jobs. 

We would like to make sure that this practice is not jeopardized by 
any future legislation, that the student have latitude to se^k inter- 
esting career-related or major-related employment and that such jobs 
he alne to he incoi'porated as legitimate work-study jobs. 

Mr. O'ITaka. You sometimes iiear about where a student is inter- 
est^^d in a particular field of work and finds someone on the faculty 
that has a similar interest and they create a job, and a real job. 

Ms. Sandkhs. The creation is one of the things they have always 
been striving foi*, to create new |K)sitions for the student in preference 
to displacing anyone else from productive employment. 

Mr. OllAia. Another complaint I have had about the operation of 
the program is if you. are coming up toward the end of the fiscal year 
and you have got an overage, your choice is to luu'ry up and spend it 
or else let it j^o back. 

And so it IS thought that sometimes this results in some very poor 
administration in tliat the schools ought to be permitted to carry over 
or transfer. 

Dr. Fkikdmax. The college work-study program is probably the 
most difficult to administer and severe problems arise when a school 
runs out of funds very quickly and can;t fulfill commitments that it 
has made and then has to hope for a supplemental allocation. 

Suddenly a supplemental allocation comes and they have to scurry 
around and look for openings for the studeLts. That is why we feel 
that rather than a poorly administrated work program* these supple- 
mental moneys should remain in the Institution and be able to Ije trans- 
ferred at the discrotion of the aid officer. 

Ml*. Dellkxhack. Wasn*t that one of the things we took a step to- 
ward with the H)72 amendments bv providinjr a 10-percent floatback 
between SKOG and the college work-study ? This provision was not in 
existence at the time of your study but came in with the 1972 amend- 
ments. It was intended to make this kind of flexibility possible. 

Mr. O^IIara. I know you are sm*prised when the Congress is ahead 
of your reconnneudations. 

^ Dr. FuimiAN. We had oiu* t*ecommendations in before the legisla- 
tion. AVe are just sorry you didn't see them. 

Ms. Sanukhs. This has been the kind of thing that has been trouble- 
some in establishing stimmer programs because the summer programs 
would stnvi in Jtme just a week or so before the coming fiscal year* 
It was alA-ays a very ambiguous area to try to tide over and cover, 
Wotikl moneys coming in be able to tide us through the summer? 
How muc^h are we really going to get in the end? 
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And there is a very high level of uncertainty and insecurity even 
in the development of a summer program. How far do we dare go? 
As a result, tlie summer programs were never miite as large as they 
might liave been. The student, of coui*se, has the option of finding 
an eligible position at home and having it subsidized with Federal 
moneys if the local aid officer is willing to work out the arrangements." 

But too often, the students, I think, are not even aware of this kind 
of option. This is another thing that should be included in that pub- 
licity^ campaign that might come about. 

Mr. O'Hara. That would be a very ^ood use right there. 

One of the interesting things I noticed in your study was that a 
very, verj^ small percentage of the students reported that tlieir work- 
stucly job interfered viith Uieir studies. 

Fkiedman. Yes; we were surprised. We had fully expected 
that thoy would complain that they had to drop their job in order to 
keep up with their studies, especially since these were students largely 
from disadvantaged homes who were also taking remedial work of 
some kind. 

But apparently the job did not interfere with their studies. 

Mr. O'HaRvV. in terms of institutions, as you indicate, some in- 
stitutions did a better job than others. What can we learn from those 
institutions that are doin^ a really top flight job? If all institutions 
were doing that kind of a job we could have a very successful program. 

Dr. Fkikdman. Right. 

Ms. Sanders. I was just going to say most of the time in a well- 
functioning situation the aid officer would not be a sole independent 
operative. He had some kind of supplemental assistance, be it even 
just a secretary or clerk, somebody to help process applications. 

But it was the independent fellow who was really snowed under 
and who played not only his role as a financial aid officer — and I say 
"his^' very loosely— or the role of the financial aid administrator, but 
he may have to teach a few classes as well or else help the athletic coach 
with the team, those kinds of things. 

He had other pressures on his time and coudn't devote every energy 
that he had to financial aid administration. 

Mr. O^Hara. Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. DKLLtRNBACK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I lead with just a word of my own bias. I think this is one of 
the most valuable kinds of student aid programs we have, if not the 
most valuable. I think work-study not only has accomplished a great 
deal but has ti*emendous potential and I am therefore particularly in- 
terested in what you have said about it which is obviously strongly 
supportive of the program. 

As far as your specific recommendations are concerned, it would 
seem to me that your first one about amending the statutes to provide 
selected agencies with a profitability nature and the capacity to hire 
students is excellent. 

I am sure we could get into a discussion about some of the* additions 
that ought to be attached— those are things we could and should look at. 
But concerning the basic idea of expanding the program, I am plea?od 
to get the results of your study leading to that recommendation. I think 
that is the thing we are very much looking forward to doing. 
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I do have the feeling, liowever, that when we do this, we have to do 
it by creatinor incentives. You comnient on work-study being a situa- 
tion where most work-study students are people who apply for financial 
aid and then someone assi'jrns them a job. 

If we are jroing to reach outside of the cam])us, if we are going to 
get out into the community, then the very example you gave— that most 
of the stinuilating jobs were jobs the students found for themselves 
and then they qualified it for work-study, would back up and cor- 
I'oboi-ate one of n\y basic concerns. I am ti'oubled that you are not 
going to get the employers with stimulating jobs, in any great number 
or on a broadened basis, willing to come in and say, "Send im three 
students,'' or^ "Send me a student,'' or whatevei* it may be. 

That employer out in the world, off caMpus is goinja to say^ "Give 
me an incentive foi* doing this and give me a ideally bright, interested 
young woman or man. That is the type of person I want, and if you 
can produce this sort of a i)erson, then I am ready to do it." 

I am not sure the incentive recommendations about the assessment 
on tlie employer is the kind of incentive which I am thinking of. If 
anything* what that would possibly do is ]>ut some additional tax on 
the emplover for this kind of thing. He is going to balance that off 
against what benefits flow. 

I am not r(»ally commenting against the thrust of the recommenda- 
tion because I really read the recommendation as saying somewhere 
there ought lo he some money to support a field supervisor. And you 
say one of the ])laces we could ^ret the money was not out of the regular 
appropriations: we could get it out of the employer. 

I am not sure that is a good mechanism. I think it might be better, 
if von think supervisors are sufficiently important, to take care of that 
as part of the appropriation and not try to turn around and take it 
out of the employer. 
Ms. Saxdkrs. Any wav you get the money. 
Mr. Dkllknuack. But do I read you correctly that your "any way' 
yon are referring to should not place a buixlen on the employer, but 
really provide some means to get a field supervisor?^ 

Dr. FuiKDMAX. Exactlv. Some employers did indicate that thev 
wouldn't object if they had to pay a slightly higher proportion. Wo 
asked them that. 

Ms. Sandkus. They were even not aware that they could contribute 
over and above the stipulated amount at that time, which was 20 
percent. Manv of them would voluntarily h.ave paid a greater portion 
of the student's wasre* and some of them did manage to do this^ but it 
was as a side benefit that was never mentioned abovel>oard* 

Mr. DKLLKNnACK. I think I undorstand what you are suggesting^ It 
is the supervision that is really important. The other is a mechanism 
\vhero the employer who is asked to give 10 or 15 percent is going to 
balance that off against the benefits that come from the situation^^ and 
if the results are negative, no employer is going to pay for the privilege 
of having a work-studv student. 

On the other hand/if the differential is still sufficiently great, how- 
ever vou do it, whether you give him 80 and take away 10 or give him 
To and take away soinetliing else^ it is going to come out with a positive 
net result 
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When you tulk about notifying the participating institutions, you 
are into tho problem that we face with this whole issue. You know we 
liave tried to reach forward on this with advance funding of some 
Federal programs so that the student, most particularly, can count on 
it and know of it in advance. I think the function of the advance 
funding is aimed at that. ' 

We join you in hopefully substantially increasing the appropriation. 
It is compoundcil at the nioment by a factor that was not true earlier, 
and that is tlie minimum wage. The basic question revolves around 
wlietlmr tl^ere is a real applicable differential^ or isn't there. 

I feel we must, this ye4ir, increase appropruvtions lor college work- 
study, or we are going to find that what was a desirable incmse in the 
minimum wage will have a backlash on the campus, which we just 
don*t want to ha ve happen. 

Dr. FuiKDMAX. You should be aware though that some students 
were receiving below the minimum wage. 

Mr. Di'XLBNBACK. All I am saying is we have a problem here. I am 
not intere^sted in policing what is actually happenmg at the moment, 
but 1 A'ant to be sure at this stage that we reach forward properly. 

Tins is an unfair question, and yet I am going to put it to you. I 
don't ask for a precise answer, but rather a generic one. Whether you 
deal with your fifth recommendation about monitoring the program, 
or whether you deal with your second recommendation about field 
suDorvisors. are these ideas sufficiently important that even if it meant 
money coming out of dollars t?<.ing to the students, we ought to have 
the increased appropriation for supervision ? 

Ms. Sandkrs. Yes. 

Mr. Deij^enback. You think it is that high up the ladder of prior- 
ity, that even if it means fewer students getting the dollars, or fewer 
numbei*s of dollars going to students, there ought to be something set 
aside for improved supervision ? Your study would say supervision is 
that important? 

Ms. Sandkhs. Yes, because if you get more knowledgeable adminis- 
tration, you are going to be sa\dng dollars in the long run at every one 
of these small pockets that might be troublesome. 

Mr. Dellenback. That which is happening at the present time is 
just inadequate in the way of supervision 5 

Ms. Sanders. That is right bi^cause here again* it is an unstable kind 
of situation where there cannot be a plan set and you follow the plan. 
Too many times it has to be forsaken at the very last moment, post- 
poned, maybe never picked up again. The counsel that was needed at 
the moment or prior to the time of preparation of the application or 
fiscal operations report* or of tryinji to develop internal controls for 
bookkeeping juid self-monitoring of the program on cainpus, the ex- 
pertise of the regional prograin office is not available. A job placement 
counselor ^vas not thei-e when necessary and, of couj*se, the student's 
need, someone at that patiicular time to helfi them select his position. 

Mr. pELriEXBACK. On your recommendation 7, 1 recall a statement 
from Mr. O'Hara about the small number of students who have com- 
plained about their work-study intei'fei'ing with their academic studies. 
Is that true, in your opinion, and would that start to change if we did 
indeed eliminate the ceiling ? 
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Dr. FiuKDMAN. A niunber of studt^iits reported that they held a job 
other than their work-study job. That is, in addition to the^r work- 
stud^^ employment, they were babysitting or drivhig a taxi or whatever 
it might Imve been. 

We don't think that anotlier 5 hours would make the difference, 

Mr. Dkllkxback. ^V^mt if they tried to hold a full-time job? 

Dr. Frikdmax. Of course, as I understand it now, work-study is now 
available for part-time students so that those students could theoreti- 
cally hold a full-time job. 

Mr. DKUJ':xnArK. We did modify that provision in the 1972 amend- 
ments. Frankly, I asked the question to see if you had any opinion 
as to what might happen because we don't have*any results, 

I am a little bit concerned even though I was in favor of it and still 
remain in favor of raising the hours. 1 don't know whether we are 
going to get some difficulties from the over enthusiastic student v/lio 
really overestimates his or her capacity to both carry both the academic 
load and an outside job. 

Ms. Sanders. I think if he runs into this 

Mr. Dkm.knback. Or she. 

Ms. Sandkxs [coiitinuing]. A recipient — let's put it that way— nms 
into that kind of situation, they are interested enough in staying in 
school that they would go to tlie aid office and say, "I am just not 
quite so sure now that I tested this out for a few weeks that I really 
am going to be able to w^oi^k this full a load," and would automatically 
cut himself back. 

This is another instance where your initial counseling helps. Has the 
student ever worked before? Does he know what it is like to work 
and maintain schob:^tic averages? 

Mr. Deixeurack. And also for supervision. 

Ms. Sanders. But we ran into students who were often dropping 
out of school for a term in order to be able to work full time and earn 
a greater amount of monev than they could while they were in school 
and trying to study simultaneously. Constraints at home just forced 
this kind of behavior. 

Mr. Dellenback. I think your testimony is helpful, I would say to 
both of you, we are grateful for it. 

T still que^stion No. G. Mr. O'Hara opened up the questions on that 
and I must confess that area troubles me also. Lookhig on this chart 
at woi'k-study for fiscal yeai* 1975 funding, I am troubled by what I 
see. 

I see my colleague's State of Michigan wheie v»-e are talking about 
a 49 percent. In my State of Oregon we are talking about 38 percent. 
Our other colleague's State of Florida, we are talking about 68 per- 
cent So, in these three States represented we have a great diversity 
in the total State allotment and what it will permit in the funding of 
the panel recommendations. We recognize that it has two component 
parts to it— maybe the State allotment formula is wrong so that it 
IS low. 

On the other hand, maybe the panel recommended levels are high« 
But maybe they have good programs there and they have a lot of 
young people who really want to do th.is. The net result in a number 
of States— not just my State— but also Washington, Idaho^ Illinois 
and down the line—is that they are at a 88 percent level which is very 
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low, particularly when sonm of these States are up at 75 percent or 
78 percent. The*State of Georgia is almost up to 79 percent. 

In any event, this is one ot the problems we do have a bur Jen to 
work on legislatively, and we appreciate your input on it. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lkiiman. I find all this quite interesting. I would hke to explore 
the status of academic credit for work activity. I know, for instance, 
in my district a person can go to high school 3 hours a day and go to 
work in Burdines, a department store, and get full credit for high 
school. 

And yet, when that person goes to the junior college and he wants 
to go into a management traming program at Burdinc^ instead of 
merchandising, as far as I know, most colleges do not give the same 
academic credit for work-study. 

He could learn a heck of a lot more, with all due credit to colleges, 
working in a management traininr; program in a department store 
than he can in taking merchandising at college. 

To me this is one \vay to integrate the work-study porgrams I would 
like to see your reactioli to that. 

Dr. FuiEDMAN. We did not go into detail as to how this kind ot rec- 
ommendation would be implemented but I think it would have to pro- 
ceed very judiciously. That decision as to whether work is directly 
relate<:l to the academic and career interest of the student would have 
to be dcteiTuincd by the academic dean and the department chairman 
in (!onj unction with the supervisor of the work-study student. 

Mr. Lehman. AVliyl!ouldn*t a person work in my office here in 
Wasliington and get political science credit at Georgetown 1 

Ms. Sandkrs. This is our feeling, and he should be 'able to, at this 
time. But so far, the academic community has not been called upon 
to make this kind of determination. This is another reason we include 
this profit-making recommendation so that the student who wants to 
be a buyer in a department store can gain that kind of experience. 

Mr. Lkhmak. I don*t want to put the academic community^ on the 
defensive, but it seems like what the high schools have done m these 
kinds of programs, the colleges 'have 'been dragging their feet on. ^ 

Dr. FmRDMAK. Yes, and we recommend that they stop dragging 
them. 

Afs, Sanders. We are trying to force their hand. 

M\\ LicttMAX. Maybe we can do that by the kind of incentives. I do 
think it is a very important area to explore in order to get the kind 
of motivation incentive not i.aly for the public but for the private sec- 
tor to involve tiiemselves in t^e coUege wovk-study program. Let's 
face iti most of the things that a person learns that are of value to 
him a re learned outside of the cl assroom. 

Ms. Saxdeus. He carries his direct experience with him. 

Mr. Lehmax. That is what T would Hke to see worked out at the 
collogr level. 

T would Hke to sa v one other thing. One of the bififgest problems that 
I have run into in the work-study projrram is simple transportation. I 
douY know how von are going to solve it but the amount of transporta- 
tion r)i'ob1em<H the student vmvA into with the bus schedules or his cheap 
jalopy. Share-the-ride or hitching in many cases is the only way they 
can get arotrnd. 



I don't know wiuit kind of solutions you have but tlie things I mx 
most intivrested in are ucudoniic credit and transportation assistance. 
Without transportation the op[>ortunity sometimes is just a facade. 

Ms. Sanders. There could be very well some kind of supplemental al- 
lowance for the student wh() has this travelin}; cost to bear on top of 
all of his ()th(M' finances. This supposedly is taken into account in his 
need or in the fact that he may realize maybe lO.cejits an hour niore 
off campus than he does on, but even so, he makes more of a sacrifice 
in time because he lias the investment of jroing to and from, depending 
on if it happens to be on his way home at nijiiht, if he is a commuting 
student, f>i* if he has to come back to the college dorm. 

Nonetheless, thiue is the impingement upon his time. Something else 
we thought might be taken into consideratfon was the creation of work- 
study jobs whereby two studeiits might be filling a job full time and 
si)littinff ie either 4 i)ours every day or maybe 2V2 diiys a week if 
his academic schedule could be constructed in such a way that this were 
possible. 

We felt that might Ixi particularly worthwhile because then the 
job would be classified as work-study and always available and then 
finding the proper student to fill it would be the second need, but most 
of the time, if the job were created specifically for an educative purpose 
there would be no diffi(julty finding students to fill it because they are 
in everv field. 

Mr. Lkhman. Let me just interrupt with one thing I would like to 
call to your attention. I have met with some gi'oups in my district 
and 'asked them what their problems were. Even more than the 
problem of inflation, among the young adults that I meet with the 
?so. 1 problem is meaningful job opportunities. 

The jobs they have taken in order to get through college are 
usually the least meanifigful jobs in the whole* community. 

Ms. Saxdkrs. Most of the times tlmse are tlie ones we foimd in tho 
work-study progi^am that were located on campus. On campus, as 
you will note in the i^eport, many of the jobs are simple clerical posi- 
tions and the chief reason that the students are even interested in 
tlmse is that thev work with nice people. 

It is not the job itself but it is the environment in which they work 
and the personal associations, and there is not this transportation 
erosion of their time. 

Dr. FuiKDMAN. But it is to the credit of the student that even thouirh 
students say it is preferable to work on campus in terms of tlie tinie 
element they appreciated the off-campus jobs more than the on-campus 
ones. 

Mr. Lkhmax. ITow about to the academic credit of the student? 

Dr. FntKDMAN. T^et^s hope we can add that also. 

Mr. Lkhman. One other thmfjt T would like to mention is in oiu' area 
particularly we have a very difficult time in fillin^r jobs in mental 
institutions and nursing homes. If we could find some wav to sulv 
sidi^ie the employment to match a nursing home which cairt hire people 
jHul a ffhiden*- who can*t «ret a job. "Wo ?^hoi!ld wt tbose two tou'ctbci'. 
There is no better tt^aining for academic credit than social welfare 
and social service than in a nursing home. 

They can learn more in 2 weeks in a nursing home than they can in 
2 years of college, 
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Mr. OIIaua. Mr. Dullenhack, do you have another question? 
Mr. Drllknback. Mr. Chairman, I would ask one other question. 
Do you have a voxxglx approximation of what percentage of students 
employed on campus are under college work-study ? 
M.S. SAXims. No. 

Mr. Dellrkiuck. I jujet the feeling that inost are und(>r college 
work-study. I wondered if you had any statistics? 

Ms. Sandkks. We don't have anj; actual figures on it and I don't 
know that there was really a financial aid ofticer who might give you 

a well-reasone<l 

Dr. FniBDMAN. We asked them about their employment pro- 
grams- 
Ms. Sanders. I don't know that we really thought we got satisfactory 
responses. 

Mr. Dellkkiuok. If you find in retrospect there is any statistics 
on that it would be lielpful to us, and I would appreciate your making 
it available. 

Mr. O'Hara. Something else I would be interested in is the amount 
of demand for these jobs. How many students would like to have 
part-time work opportunities to assist them in meeting their expenses 
during the school year I In other words, what is the potential clientele ? 

I know the potential clientele for summer jobs is ju.st fantastically 
high. But I wonder if you know of any survey that has been done 
along those lines. 

Dr. Friedman. I know of one that is possibly being underta)'en as of 
July 1: The Office of Education has sent out a request for a p/oposal 
of the total impact of financial aid programs and whoever designs 
that study, I think, would be remiss if part of it didn^fc include an 
assessment of potential demand for fmancial aid. 

We oui^selves strongly urged the Office of Education to incorporate 
in the study we did a control group that would enable us to assess 
this type of demand. But the study was predesigned. The Office of 
Education was not ready to make that kind of change which might 
have involved a greater financial commitment. 

Mr. O'Haka. I Would be very interested in learning that. 

Dr. FuiKDMAX. I think it is imperative. It hasn't dotie. 

Ms. Sandkus. That is what we would like to know too. 

Mr. OIIara. I ha-'^. a hunch that maybe if you went at it ri^ht you 
could take care of the demand without making too great cnanges. 
Ortainly it would be worth trying. 

It is sometiiing that ought to be salable to our colleagues where 
we could say "we are going to give today ]s students a chance to work 
their way through college, just like you did.'' Maybe he may not have 
as an actual fact, but he has been telling people for so long, that he 
l)oHevcR it, too. 

Mr. Dioi.rjBNBACK. Ten miles through the snow. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think it is something that is sometimes difficult to 
impress other Members ^ith what we are trying to do, but if we can 
tell tliem that we are going to make it possible for these students 
to work their way through school, that is something very^easy to 
sell. 

Ms. Sandww. a Htudent who applies for financial aid is a self- 
identified one. He is the one who says, "I want to fill out this applica- 
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tion,'' How many individuals might be in a position to rocoivo aid if 
they themselves were willing to identify or recognize, or know liow 
to recognize the fact that they were eligible? How much larger that 
would make the field we don't know either because this control group 
wasn't there, 

Mr. O'Haka. I think a very large percentage of students— I will 
go back to my first and less cautious statement—I think most students 
who can manage financially with what resources that are available 
to them and what they can earn in the summertime would probably 
rather not also be working during the school year. It makes for a very 
heavy load. 

There are lots of other thing's you could be doing with your time in 
addition to studying, wliich they have discovei'ed. I have a feeling 
you measure the need simply by measuring the deniand. 

I don't tliink students are want inij those job? unless they really feel 
the need for the income that job would provide. 

Dr. Friedman. May I add, working did not seem to detract from 
the student's ability to ke.ep up with his or her classes. But the work- 
study student did complain about hick of time for any kind of social 
life : friends, family, athletics, and other social activities. 

This is an important consideration. It is part of the maturation 
process. 

Mr. OUara. I know that is a problem and is something, if we were 
to measure the demand effectively we could certainly measure the need 
bfH jiuse people are not out looking for ways to spend 20 hours a week. 

Dr. Friedman. I hope Congress will appropriate the funds so we 
will be able to measure the demand. 

Mr. DelIoENback. Mr. Chairman, I apologize because I want to hear 
our next witness, but may I ask one further question as to an nnpression 
that Dr. Frievdman or Ms. Sanders might have? 

Realizing that we don't have a l>erfect world where we can get all 
the money we want and thus we have io balance off, here is the ques- 
tion: Would it be your feeling that if we move toAvard a program 
which brought more students ir and reduced or eliminated the needs 
test and let every student stand on her or his own, would it be desirable 
to do that in light of your study, even if it meant that the Federal 
share had to fade so that we track from an 80 percent to a 70 percent 
or 60 percent, but in so doing opened it up to more students and more 
employers? 

I painted a Jess than perfect world because ideally you would like 
to have both. You would like to do these things and still keep it at 
the present percentage. Would it be sound to gain that advantage of 
broadened involvement even if we had to do some slight fading off 
on tlie Federal share ? 

Dr. Friedman. I think we all bring our own values to any research 
we do and certainly to the recommendations thattwe make on the 
bjusis of it. My personal concern is that the loan burden of tha student 
today is increasingly heavy. This loan burden is even heavier when 
they marrv and their spouse also carries a loan. 

J^Iost of these students don^t get the proper counseling to under- 
stand what it means to take out a loan year after year after year. 
Therefore, my answer to you would be yes, that it would be better to 
increase the opportunity for work for more students if this is going 
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to mean a reduction in the necessity to take out increasingly heavy 
loans. 

Mr. Dellbnback. I suppose it is a teeter-totter, Dr. Friedman. For 
some student getting 80 percent CWS which might now become 70 
percent, woukl we be decreasing the involvement of the employers, 
or would we put an additional burden on the institution that it 
would not be willing to bear, if we decrease the Federal share? I am 
speculating.' 

Ms. Sanders. I don^t think so. 

Mr, Dellenback. I read you, Dr. Friedman, as saying you feel if we 
could do it by opening up more opportunities on a broadened basis, 
even if we had to pay tlie price of dropping the Federal share some- 
what to bring that about, it would be worth doing. 

Dr. Friedman. Right. 

Ms. Sanders. You were saying you just buy more jobs with the 
same number of dollars but you don^t subsidise these jobs. 

Mr. Dellenbaok. The question is how do we balance those at the 
present time with an 80 percent figure? If we dro^ it to 70 percent 
and keep the dollars the same, if uie people came in for 30 percent 
as opposed to the 20 |)ercent, the employer, on or off campus, then 
the students benefit. This is a calculated risk. 

Dr. Friedman. On the basis of the overwhelming satisfaction of 
the employei'S and their stated willingness to pay a slightly higher 
percentage, I don't think you are going to lose employers. 

If there is some way of adding a placement^ counselor, adding 
money for monitoring, and so on, I don't think the increase in the 
burden on the institution would be that much greater. 

Mr. Drllenback. Thank you veiy much. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Friedmaiu counsel advises me you have been working on a 
supplementary educational opportunity study. 

Dr. Friedman, I did, but I think that has really passed into the 
annals of history. It wasn't the supplementary. It was the old EGG 
program, academic year 1069-70. we evaluated the program and sub- 
mitted a report which was not aired, so'iav as we know. 

We found the program to be quite successful* but obviously lacking a 
n^umber of elements. I would be glad to speak to it but I am afraid 
it is outdated since it has been supplemented. 

Mr. O'HAnA. We think perhaps there are some things we could 
learn from your study of the old KOG, event though the law has been 
changed. We are going to ask to be furnished a copy of this by the 
committee. 

Dr. FniRDMAN. It is down there. We sent them 50 copies. 
Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

Our next witnesses today will be Layton Olson, who is education 
director and Uyan Leaiy, legislative director of the National Student 
Lobby. 

We are looking forward to hearing from the Student Lobby and gc^t 
some of your ideas about how this program can bfe improved and made 
more responsive to the needs of the student body* 

Mr. DELLExnACK. May I make one additioiutl observation, Mri Chair- 
man, just b(vfore Mr. Olson statts? I notice the innovative nature of the 
testimony' that Mr. Olson i? presenting. He has brought it right out 
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ill the first words. We don't rc^er to you by your noimal title. You have 
a different title than is normally given to the chairman. 

Mr. O'Hara. I notice that. We are looking forward to hearing 
from you. 

STATEMENT OP lAYTON OLSON, EDUCATION DIRECTOR, AND 
RYAN LEARY, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL STUDENT 
LOBBY 

Mr. Oi^oN. Thank you, Mr. Chairperson. We have an extended 
statement here that I would like to place in the I'ecord. 

This moniing on the way to the hearing I also went to the book- 
stoi'e and found something that is almost the size of the Friedman 
study. It is called Guide to Student Finances." It came out in 
1973. 1 find one of these just about every 2 weeks, a giant guide on how 
to get through school, working and otherwise. 

I don^t know whether you want to reprint the entim thing in the 
record* 

Mr. O^Hara. I am afraid the publisher and the Joint Printing Com- 
mittee would both be upsot with us for that. 

Mr. Olson. Mr. Chairperson, we would like to thank you for the 
opportunity to testify on the work-related parts of title IV of the 
Higher Eaucation Act. We appear here on behalf of the National 
Student Lobby, a federation of students. 

We find overall that person's postsecondary education should be^paid 
for through a combination of family contribution and grants, self-lielp 
from worKing during the summer or school year, work-study or other 
jobs, and through loans both directly from institutions and the Gov- 
ernment, and from banks with Government guarantees. 

The pei'centage of education paid for by need-based grants should 
increase. The value of a person's work in temis of paying for post- 
secondary education should not be eroded through inflation. 

Any i^erson in this country, i*egardless of family income, should 
have the self^-help option to work m community service projects and 
receive educational benefits. The percentage of costs paid for by loans 
should not increase. This is our overall orientation. 

Going through this nmterinK I wmII go first through some obscrvji- 
tions and descriptions of the problem and then intx) some concept«i 
tliat we feel relate to the work-study program and then into the rec- 
ommendations. 

In a recent int(M'vie\\\ Lewis Mumford, talking %ho\xt t\w. way we 
live in commenting on the notion of whether we are in a dark age, does 
not agree with the title of Roberto Vacca's book "The Coming Dark 
Age,'* but the reason is not so comforting as it might appear. 

^'The dark age is not coming~we are in the midst of the dark age,*^ 
said Mr. Mumford. ''The point is that our technology which we always 
hoped would be tlie means to make men more happy and prosperous 
and give them full possession of the earth, is in danger of doing just 
the opposite.** 

In going through this analysis, is Mr. Mumford then telling MIT 
students in his lectures that life is hopeless? Not at all But he is 
tellitig them that the only hope lies in drastic change. 
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Men must no longer be controlled by machines. They must work 
more Avith their hands; create gardens, not lawns. They must put 
aside violence and pornography, which are the signs of the Dark Ages. 

Finally, people must voluntarily help each other and particularly 
help the aged. '*0f course, there is iiope,^ Mr. Mumf ord said. "We may 
be seeing the beginnings of change that may take two or three hun* 
dred yeai^s before it is completed. It must reject money and power as 
our ultimate goals/' 

As we move away from that vision of money, we start to look at the 
money in college. Today, about 5 million students work during the 
academic term and during the summer, earning approximately $5 bil- 
lion per year. Thus, about 50 percent of the students of the 1970's 
are workmg. . , . 

This is an increase over the percentage working in the 1950's, m 
the 30 percentile range; and the 1960's in the 40 percentile range; al- 
tliough tbo percentage of employment income as a part of overall con- 
tribution vo the cost of attending school has remained about constant, 
as has the number of lioui^s and the number of weeks worked. 

The constant proportion of college costs paid for from employment 
income from a higher percentage of students working at or near the 
minimum wage, indicates that the ratio of remuneration to college 
costs has increased. 

Thus we get back to the slogan that it is getting harder and harder 
for a person to work his or her way through college. The fact that a 
large percentage of students must work 20 hours or m.ore per week 
also has an impact on their ability to paiticij^ate fully in campus 
life, as well as bringing about a feeling of being constantly under 
pressure. 

In relating work programs to the grant and loan programs, we 
find that both grant and loan programs have in them the administra- 
tive and funding mechanisms which allow them to expand with the 
increase in student need based on enrollment and family resource 

changes. , . ^ 

The work-related elements have no overall mechanism to respond 
to student need and demand. In fact, college work-study has been 
funded at $270 million for the 3 yeivrs since fiscal year 1972 during 
which time there has been at least a 25-percent increase in eligible 
institutions and students, and a 25-percent drop in the value of the 
earnings based on the overall cost-of-living increases, and the even 
greater cost-of-living increases in postsecondary educational costs. 

In addition, we find tliere are problems with the increase in the 
minimum wage, whicli was recently signed into law. Although the 
bill provides for colleges to pay students at 85 percent of the minimum 
wage, and without any precertification that students will not he dis- 
placing other workers^ it now appears that tliere may be interpreta- 
tions of the law allowmg the subminiinuni wage to be paid in work- 
study jobs. 

This means that when the mmnnum wage goes to $2 an Jiour, 
collegOH will have the option to pay students as little as $1.70, which 
is under the current average wage rate with the minimum wage at 
only il.CO per hour. . . , 

It is well known that even full mmimuih wage rates do not keep 
pace with the rate of inflation, and this proposed action would 
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furtluM' orodo a studotit s ability to work his or hor way tliroti^jh rol- 
lejro by workin<r a fjivoii ihuuIkm* of hours. 

I would like to briefly go throufjfh sotno of tho concopts iu tho work- 
relatod programs. First of all wo boliovc* that worlc-study jobs and 
cooporativo education jobs should bo understood as ^^solf-holp" oppor- 
tunitios for students to develop their abilities as adults to control their 
own lives by both earning money toward the costs of ediication aiul 
by having meaningful job expei'iVnce which will l)ring greater under- 
standing of themselves,' and greater seciirity in terms of career experi- 
ence and future job reconunendations. 

Work-related' programs should be understood in terms of their 
ability to further opportunities for the alternation and integration 
of the work world and the academic- world as the basic model for i)ost- 
secondary education, both for career oriented persons and general 
education or liberal arts oriented persons, and to set the model for 
"lifelong learning' patterns in the integration of work, academics, 
experience, and career. 

After all, currently a person normally changes careers three times 
during a working lii'etime, and the number of changes is increasin<x 
as the pace and needs of society change at an accelerating rate. This 
patt(>rn should begin while a person is in college. 

Work-study programs shoidd be designed to increase the meaning- 
ful natui'o of the job exp(»rience. I think there has been a good deal 
of discussion about it this morning. I will not go into any detail on 
that. 

Kegardless of the (efforts to increase the meiinimrful nature of work- 
study jobs, it is extremely difficult to realistically expect that uii'til 
tlie woi'k-study program is g!'eatly increased that there will be a siz- 
able increase In off-campus jobs, or nonclerical or non-maintenance- 
work jobs. 

Also, regardless of the (expansion of cooperative education pi'ogranis* 
there will always i^main a high level of student denumd and agency 
and community group need for students to work in community serv- 
ice jobs that do not necessarily lead to career opportunities. 

Cooperative education programs are highly cureer and job oriented. 
We find there is need for an additional program to allow students 
or potential students to spend full time with a. comnmnity organiza- 
tion or group as part of the option to alteniate work/ac^idemic 
ex))erience. 

.V comnmnity service fellowship program i« currently being im- 
plemented l)y ACTIOX to begin in pilot program at the end of 15>74 
bas<»d on a budget request in fiscjd year 11)7") bu<ltret. Such a model 
should 1)0 iriven close study by this committee in the months to come 
to insure that it is integrated with the other work-related pro/vrams. 

P(»rsons attending post-secondary education full time sliould not 
have to work more than 15 hours per week. A person attending mvh 
an institution should not be forced to work 20 to 40 hours per week 
i)ecause this additional pressiu'e prevents his or her fidl time participa- 
tion in the study and dialo<rof the academic communitv. 

The designing of work-study progranis should allow a person to 
earn enough to meet his or her costs* in conjunc^tion with grant pro- 
gramSc in order to be able to participate time* 
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III Avork-relatod programs, tlio Federal Govei'iimont's best leverage 
is in the oncourafjemeiit of the alternation of woi'k and scliool, and not 
so much in ci-eating another student aid program, Avhich could much 
moi'e easily be disti'ibutod as grants except for the needs of financial 
aid offices toi* appropriate packaging of funds. 

In putting together an alternation of \voi*k and school the Federal 
Government is taking an appropriate role of iiot dii-ectly planning or 
interfering with the opei'ation of any institution of post-secondary ed- 
ucation, but i^ither it is setting up the long range market forces and 
Avork-leaiiiing alternation which are necessary for all institutions of 
post-secondai'y education to gi-adually adapt to the needs of students 
and society. 

The Federal role is one of setting up a marketplace which encour- 
ages altei'uation of woi'k learning thi-oughout a pei*son s lifetime, which 
will allow the inci'eased access by lunv students,oUle!*, low-income and 
others. This is another important and appropriate Federal role in post- 
secoiulary education. 

The expei'ience of cooperative education pi'ograms should be more 
closely coordimited with other work- and experienced-related pro- 
^I'ams. The success of coopei'ative education's netwoi'ks for finding 
jobs and placinj^; sttidents both locally, I'egioiuilly, and nationally 
should be used in aiding in the placement of work-study students 
in meaningful cai'eer and skills development jobs, in the placement of 
summer work-study students, and the development of iiitern and 
community-service 30b placement. 

The student wages on campus should be evaluated and set in terms 
of the overall salary and budget determination process on each caihpus. 
It should be high enough to allow a student to attend that institution 
without having to woi'k more than 15 hours per week, which involves 
consideration of both the wage rate paid and the relation to grant aid 
received by income level. The submuiinmm wage rate should not be 
used by educational e^nployers. 

A cross section of students on each campus should participate in a 
campus-based student financial resources committee at institutions eli- 
gible for any Federal student financial aid or self-help program, in- 
cluding college work-study. 

This is a method of insuring ongoing consideration and underetand- 
ing of the puri)oses and uses of work-related programs as well as stu- 
dent Hiuuicial-aid programs by all eli»inentsof the academic community. 

In order to f uilher develop understanding of the relation of student 
Avork experience to education and educational costs, it is important 
that there be a closer coordination of and increase in data collection 
and amilysis between the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fai-e* aiuf its Office of Education, the Social Security Administration, 
the DepartincMit of Laboi-, ihe Veterans^ Administration, State agen- 
cies and pi'ograins, and other agencies. 

Only in this way can rational determinations be made, for example, 
of the need for ijUM'eases in college woi'k-study in yeai's of high gen- 
eral unemployment when it is difficult for students to get summer or 
other otr-campus jobs. 

Htich an iiulicator would also allow for the inclusion of student job 
provisions in p!il)li('-emt)Ioyment hills dnrino; times of high general 
Ufiemployment. J>ata collection and analysis, as well as a luitional 
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clearingliouse, is urgently needed on the location and placement of per- 
sons in summer jobs. 

The data regarding early commitment of funds, such as in Decem- 
ber or January rather tlian April or May, would make it clear that a 
great barrier to summer student employment is the uncertainty and 
lack of information. Data collection is also necessary to provide anal- 
ysis of the relationship between work and cost-effectiveness in models 
for financing of post-socondai-y education. 

^luny of the problems that students and institutions face in the 
alternation of work-learning experiences are also faced by faculty and 
udministratoi's in post-secondary education. It is impossible to begin 
changes for students and patterns of attendance ^vithout a similar 
considemtion and faculty and administrator composition and career 
patterns, 

The basic problem is that of economic and psychological security for 
both the faculty or administrator and the student who will be em- 
barking on a lifetime of learning and job change. Under job security 
or tenure systems in a world in which major shifts in enrollments and 
academic demand can be expected, faculty^ and adniinistratoi*s^ career 
patt<jrns will increasingly begin to approximate othei's in the employ- 
ment pool. . I. , 
To develop sucl; flexibility will necessitate the integration of such 
concepts as the portability of faculty /administrator pension rights 
among public and private agencies and businessCvS, creation of pools of 
public service jobs for post-secondary educational personnel in emer- 
gency public employment legislation, expansion of sabbatical leave/ 
lacuity renewal programs in faculty contracts and in governmental 
and private planning, and development of models of appropriate 
faculty and administrator mix mtios— among research, teaching, ad- 
junct, and student, faculty members and administrators— for post- 
secondary institutions with different combinations of purposes. 

Last, the recommendations follow many of the concepts we have 
just been through. , . . 

There should be a fonnula in title IV to directly tie increases in 
levels of funding for work-related programs to funding for fjrant and 
loan programs, since all three should be related to general rises in the 
cost of education and allocation of those costs among Federal, State 
and local government, private sources, and students and their families. 

AVork-related ' progriims should be looked at first in terms of their 
S(>lf-hci]> potential— personal experience, csiroer development and con- 
trol over own environment — and second, in terms of the direct dollars 
of oarned student aid. 

AVork-study provisions should administratively encourage a higher 
])roportion oi* meaningful job oxporitMicos tlu'ough incentives in per- 
o(Mitage of Federal rontributioiu and administrative separation^ of 
eliuibuity and placenient/suporvision— particularly for larger institu- 
tions—and administrative cooperation with cooperative education 
placeinont and inttM^nship p1ace!n(Mit networks. 

Tliore should bo a community servi( e worker bill of rights program 
authorized to allow any person in thi^^ country who works for (> months 
or longer with a public or private nonprofit couummity service agency 
or group at a minimal rate of pay to earn educational benefits based 
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at or near the monthly 01 educational benefits for each month of 
service. 

Eli<;ibility for this program should not be based on need, and it 
sliould not be looked on a substitute for Federal or State grant pro- 
grams \vhioh are based on need, and which also have the goal of plac- 
ing access to post-secondary education within the personal control of 
many persons who would otherwise not have such options. 

Federal level work-study aiul grant and loan programs should be 
packaged to allow a student the opportunity to attend school while 
working no more than 15 lunirs per week. This recommendation is not 
meant to encourage students to borrow heavily. 

Cooperative education networks should be expanded and used for 
many work-related placement purposes, including term and summer 
worfv-studv and national internship clearinghouse purposes, 

Subminimum wage rates should not be used in camp-^s work-studv 
programs. There should be an annual report on student wages, includ- 
ing tlie use of subminiminn wage, to be taken from reports from every 
institution of post-secondary education, with an analysis of the dis- 
placement of other workers. 

There should be a stuHent financial resources committee established 
on eacli campus which has students eligible to participate in any Fed- 
eral campus-based .student financial aid program. 

A cross-section of students from that institution should be members 
^.of that committee, which shall consult and work with financial aid 
and work placement oflices in developing local campus^)olicies under 
such Federal programs. 

Thei-e should be a coordinated data gathering program to develop 
information on student ;jobs classifications and wajje rates on campus 
and in campus-impacted job markets, as well as job possibilities as 
described in recommendation on use of cooperative education facilities. 

Mr. O'l Iaha. Thank you very much. 

Ml'. Olsox. I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. O'Haka. Will Ms. Leary make a statement, or will she just an- 
swer questions? 

Mr. Ol^^on. Answer questions. 

Mr. O^Haka. a good deal of what you recommend would more or less 
indicate that it has to do with what has traditionalljr thougiit of as a 
cooperative education type of program; placement in career-related 
occupations and professions. i i • i 

You, I think rightfully, recommend and point out the educational 
benefits of this, the development benefits, the personal development 
benefits. You say you woukl like to see a lot moro of that sort of thing, 
and I think we can agree. , 

AVe run into a little problem with co-op programs. I he institutions 
that have traditionally pushed co-op programs have felt that on the 
whole the best co-op jobs were those thai Jtivolved no subsidy. 

In other words, if Northeastern, Drexel or Cincinnati had a co-op 
student, they want a General Electric, or whoever it was, to hire that 
student because they felt it was a good deal for them, that they were 
getting something that wa.s well worth what they were paying and 
they were paving tlv^ whole shot. , . i i. 

l' believe they feel, although we are going to heal' from them next 
week, that is sort of a test of whether it is a good co-op job. It isn't 
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a good co-on job in their view if the benefits to the employer is not 
enough so tluit lie feels the student'^ employment is wortli what he 
pays for it. 

i think t'>ere is something to be said for that. That is a pretty good 
way of testing it. the free market Nvay of testing it. I think much more 
could be done in cooperative education than hasueen done ; much^ much 
more. 

And I am really surprised that more institutions haven't gotten 
together and started pushing that sort of thing. I would like to try 
to find ways in our committee proceedings to get them to push it 
because these kids i)ay their whole way through school by co-op. 

^^r. Olson. The basic connection I see between the two programs is 
that through the cooperative education program you have ^his large 
series of Federal grants that go toward program administration in 
which there is a tremendous amount of supervision in finduig good 
jobs. I think that h one of the ehMuents we ci.n really beef up in the 
work-study program. 

T don*t think that element depends on whether it is a subsidized job 
or not. 

Mr. O'Haua, We don't really contribute to co-op that way. We have 
! a demonstration and research program, and so forth,* that some 
schools get a little money under. But I think what you have said is 
something I want to seriously consider, whether we'shoukbrt really 
say to the institution that wants to push co-op, if you will push co-oj) 
Ave will pay what it costs you to do it because Mr. Delleiiback and I 
and members of the committee are trying to find ways not of getting 
something for nothing, but of getting them to use. As my famous 
fellow Michigander Charlie Wilson said, we want to get more bang for 
the buck. 

I see this is a Avay of doing that. If you said to the schools, you sot 
lip a co-op program, if you are interested, and we will pay all your 
overhead for doing that, and maybe we will even give you a little 
exti'a for every genuine co-op opportunity you create. 

Then the private employei^s are the ones that are paying the wages 
so tlie cost-benefit ratio of that one for students would be very high. 

Mr. Olson. I agree, and I think even though the grants now for 
co-op education programs — in research and development I believe 
ther(> is $10 or $11 million a year that has recently come up and it is 
going to about 600 institutions. ^ 

In fnnny ways that does provide the stability behind the administra- 
tion of that program, whether it is research or what not. 

Mr. OTIaua. Not only that but soniething 1 know you are aware of, 
nlthouirh you didn't niention it. is the tremondous record some of 
those institutions that specialize in cooperative education have in 
phu'ing their graduates in jobs in the professions for which they 
coticenti^ated at school. 

It ivS an extremely high job placement record and a very high {per- 
centage of them in tlie kin(ls of jobs that they want rnther than selling 
encyclopedias, or whatever, which is Avhat politif^al science graduates 
end up doing.^ 

But, I am impressed with that becatise it is a very great problem 
for the average college graduate. Witli co-op you can ease that problem. 
Mr. Olsox. I think, particularly in terms of the things you men- 
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about suinmer eniploymont opportunities, when you ^et beyond 
e campus area and placing people in campuses around the coun- 



tioned 

the one r-^* — - * ^ * . . • i.i 

try, with co-op education and the experience ot people putting the 
jobs together with people, you could get a lot of bang out of a very 
small amount of money » 

Mr. O'Haka. I thank you for your testimony, and I want you to 
know 1 share your concern over the provisions that permit the pay- 
ment of less than a minimum wage to students. You can't hedge that 
provision with enough restrictions to make me happy. ^ 

I just want one restriction and that is one that says you can t do it, 
and I would be happy. I would like sometime to sit down with your 
group and discuss one of the ways we can get that provision out of the 
minimum wage law. , , i 

Mr. Olsox. As long as it is in there it could at least be used to develop 
all the information we need about what is actuallv going on in cam- 
puses as to jobs and have the Deparhnent of La'bor really work on 

Beyond that, I think we are all aware of what the Secretary of 
Labor could do in terms of not going ahead with this in the college 
work-study a re4i. 

[No'rK.— The following letter was subsequently sent to the beeretary 

of Labor:] * ^^^^ 

May 14. 19T4. 

lloii. PtrrER J. Bkennan, , . ^ 

tyareUtry of lAthor, Deiutrtment of lAihor nuiUUnfh \vashingto7u D^C. 

l^JiU M«rSKC«RTAUV : The Special SulK'oinialttee on Educntloii. of which I am 
o)iuirimin. is conducting hearings on the "work component** of title IV of the 
Hl^?licr Edncation Act of limn, as nineiuled. That work component consists pri- 
luarlly of the College Work^Study Program, and Cooperative Education. The 
Subcdininlttee's hearings are designed to provide us with a basis for rewriting 
title IV by the time the present law expires. 

It is far too early to predict what shape the new title IV will take, but even 
this morning's brief hearings demonstrated again the wide-spread bi-partisan 
supi>ort for College Work-Study as a means of student fiimnelal assistance, and 
as a means for Integrating a student's academic life with the world of work. 
During the testimony and in subsequent discussions, several of us were deeply 
disturbed to learn that your Department has subndtted proposed regulations 
under the 1074 amendments that would perndt payment of a submlnimum wage 
to students holding jobs under the college work-study program. I believe the 
inclusion of tiiese student employees uiuler the sxibminiinuiii wage procedures 
would !)e contrary to the intent of the Congress in emictlng either the Work- 
Study provisions of the Higher liilucaiiuu Act, or. indeed, the subndninmin wage 
i>rf»vlslons of KLSA. 

The purpose of the College Work-Study Program was succinctly stated in 
the House Comndttee nei)ort on the Higher Kducation Act of 19G5. where the 
comndttee cpioted a witness a.s saying : 

-Hy making the College Work-Study Program ... an Integral part of a system 
of j^tudent aid. the prt^sent Higher Educatioti Act nf 1S)05 will create a range 
of iM;ssil)le forms of aid from whlcli to shape a program of financial assistance 
nnlqurUi fitted to the huHvidua! nvrda of each Htudenty 

In the most recent CW-SP statutory amemlmeuts, eligibility was coniined to 
**students with the greatest fimmclal needs.** It Is clear, then, that one of the 
basic purposes of C\V-SP is to put nu)ney into student hands so that those 
students can meet the steadily escalating costs of postsecondary education. 
A regulation carrying out the Intent of the 1074 Amendments should not be 
interpreted beyond that intent to the point where it would, in fact, decrease the 
amount of assistance thus made available to students— whose need. I can assure 
you. is iti no way decreasing. 

Hut the Intent of tlu> FLSA Ametulements tliemsolves, I subtnlt. would be 
violated by extension of the subndninuim wage to CW-SP students. Tlie Intent i)t 
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those nniendinoiits was to ona)uni|,'o the einployinont of students by providing 
t»niployers with a wage eost ineontlve in the iunonnt of 15% of the ininlnium 
wttj?e/Thls 15% figure was agreed upon by nil the parties to the debate over the 
1074 Amendments and clearly represents the maximum incentive which the 
amendments were to provide. 

Tlie College Work-Study Program alreadif provides employers— <»ampus or 
off campus with an 80% incentive in the form of a direct subsidy to their wage 
oosts— even wliere those costs are above the minimum wage. If the 15% FLSA 
incentive were made additive to the 80% CW-SP subsidy, the employer would be 
receiving an S.S% "break*' in his wage costs. That figure, I suggest, was ue\eiSff ; 
tendedby the authors of either program. 

I have read the draft regulations as published in the May 1, Federal Register, 
and I find notlilng In that draft whlcli either confirms or rules out th'j possibility 
that. CW-SP employers muy be held eligible for this further windfall. I would 
hope inul as Chairman of the Subcommittee responsible for College Work-Study, 
and a member of the Committee which developed the FI.SA Amendments, I hope 
and strongly urge that you will clarify these draft regulations to rule out this 
absurd possibility. 

I am authorized to advise you that Congressman Dent and Burton have read 
this letter and concur In these recommendations. 
Very truly yours, 

Jamks G. OIIara, Chairman, 

>[r. O'Haka. Mr. Delleiiback. 

Mr. Dkllkxiuck. I want to make one additional comment on that 
ycYv tliin<r. I hope what you gather in the way of information will, 
of course, l)e dominantly on campus. Yet you are, in eiFect, a bridge 
between the campus and the oif-campus world— young people as well 
as tho students.. . ^ ^ 

When we look at this particular problem of the youth differential, 
and it has been a very troublesome one for Members of Congress, 
should it be just on campus, or just off cam))uses? Or, should it exist 
at all? Should it embrace young people who are in particular dis- 
advantaged situati(ms, or what should happen ? 

We just see a tip of the iceberg when we talk about the college 
work-study. We are talking about a very broad-ranging; phenomenon. 
What we do or don't do with the minimum wage law will have an im- 
pact on belping young people get meaningful employment, or get a 
leg up on the ladder which they otherwise w^ouldn't be able to get. 

Mr. Olson. I think one thing the Department of Labor could do is 
measure not just tlie on-campus but the campUs-impacted job market 
area which is right there. Perhaps tliis committee can take a look at 
some of tlie ideas that are talked about here in terms of the work- 
study progi'am in terms of incentive for jobs in private industry on 
some kind of a subsidized level, 

Maybe those would meet some of the objections to peoplew ho 
have seen the creation of jobs in the Neighborhood Youth Corp 
as too unstable a situation and not meaningful enough work. 

I think oftentimes it niijrht be possible to create even 2 or 800^000 
jobs foi* youtli in a very direct subsidized way that might or might 
hot be created thi^ough the mininuim wage, wliich is very much of a 
fluctuation. 

I think the potential here of applying this woi'k-study concept for 
private industry to the other youth is one that should be looked into 
quite a bit also. 

Mr. Dkllkxuack. When we look at the questicii that was opened 
up by Mr. O'Hara-s dialog on cooperative education, we really have 
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liore, it seems to me, a potential field to make a closer working? rela- 
tionship between the business community and the cami^us, 
* Tlie business community is ready to take aboard bright, interested, 
able young people and calnpuses across the country have a great op- 
portunity to supply them. These young people who are employed 
rettirn to the campus some very important and relevant feedl'j^ck. 

You can dream of educational c)i)portunities ()n a campus that 
would be very much enhanced by the participation of the business 
comnnmity. I'hey could work very closely together to improve edu- 
cation. If there is a good advisory operation, it is possible some of this 
could be done without subsidy at all. 

Mr. Olsox. I agree with that. That could happen while a person is 
in their undergraduate years. I think that business linkage with cam- 
pus resources for retraining of persons getting to be as old as 80, 40, 
and 50 is also very important to bring in a cross-section of society 
more and more on to the campus so that that dialog does begin. 

I think one of the things we are going toward with the use of these 
models is the gradual common understanding through all these pro- 
grams that we ought not use all our resources on students when they are 
young because if you do that you can't pay for them when they are 30, 
40. and 50. 

I think we need to look at this thing as a whole. 

Mr. Delu:nback. May I ask a question about two parts of your testi- 
mony and, may I commend you for this before I ask the question? I 
appreciate what your group'has done and especially the interest that 
has bror.ght it to the point of nuiking contributions to us legislatively— 
not juiit on this issue but in the time that has gone before. I commend 
those of you who have been involved on behalf of the lobby, and you 
most particularly for input. It has been very helpful. 

You talk in oiie of your recommendations of persons attending post- 
feocondary education full time not having to work more than 15 hours a 
week. Are you suggesting that any program we create reinstate that 
kind of limitation? 

Mr. Olsox. Not really. I think what we need to do—by putting 
that in the testimony I was trying to reflect the feeling that when a per- 
son is going to school they ought to be going to school and they ought 
to have the resources to get there. 

They should really have a grant. They ouirht not to have to be 
working 20 or 40 hours. A person ought to be able to go to that school 
at least three-cjuarters of the time because. I think, looking at the over- 
all purposes, if we want to create a guideline on campus, persons in 
general should not just be in there for a few hours and out, although 
thnt may be good for a number of persons. 

But, as it starts to become a general way of going to school, yod have 
less ntul less participation m what is Gfoitig on on campus. That is the 
way I look at it. It provides a number of ways to look at both the 
minimum wage, the relationship to the cfrant progi^ams and just the 
overall feeling that we donH have enou<rh time to sit and reflect. 

Perhaps a normal liberal arts graduate coming from an upper 
middle inconie familv does have the time, but I think that report on 
work-study done at ( <olumhia indicates there is generally a feeling of 
too much pressure. 

I think that is what that suggestion relates to. 
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DKM.KNnAnc. Yon aiv not snp*;>'estinfj wo so logislato that it bo 
forbidden that one work moro than this and still get benefits under the 
program? 

Mr. Olsox. No. ^ 
Mr, DKLi^KNiiACK. Another one of your recommendations talked in 
tonus of wages being set higli enough to allow the student to attend the 
institution without having to work more than 15 hours a week. 
Mr. Olson* That relates to the same i)oint 

Mr. Dkf.lknkack. You are not suggesting we elimir^.to the loan 
programs? 

Mr. Olson. No; I think what I am suggesting is not increasing the 
burden that is being placed on the Amorican family. I think some 
of the studies now indicate tluit students and their families contribute 
about 53 percent of the total cost of attending those institutions. 

And what happens is when you find a loan program that is very 
easy to have access to and when you have inadequate wages and in- 
adequate grants, the pressure is to take a big loan now because maybe 
yon can pay for it. 

But I think we really need to keep an eye on the percentage of cost 
that is being put on the student through tliose loan programs. Again, 
tlie notion of having a person 18 to 22 take on a ^irge loan is putting 
a tremendous psychological pressure. 

You essentially mortgage the person psychologically for life and it 
locks them in that bm'^aucratic mold. You have less personal freedom 
when you have a high level of personal loan, and I don't think we 
should particularly encourage it. 

We should allow a person to work now for a good wage, to even go 
out of school into a community service program and earn a couple of 
years worth of educational benefits or get grants. 

Mr. Dkllknhaok. That leads yon to feel that needs tests are ini- 
poi*tant and should Im^ preserved or that they should be eliminated ? 

Mr. Olson. The needs tests are important, t think the most important 
thing is not to allow the total amount of the loan to get out of hand* 
I think there is a problem in increasing the timo during which you 
can pay back from 10 years to anything above. That is a pi'etty big 
wntorslied. 

Tf a person wants to borrow $l.r)00 or $2,000, there should be a real 
caution given: "Do you know what you are really doing'*? And the 
other option to worlc at that time for a good wage or to get a grant 
should really be there so the person is not lutshed into that situation. 

Mr. DKtitiKN'HACK. Yon see it as a lialanced type of financial package 
being available to the normal student on campus? 

Mr. Or.soN. Yes; but I see the grants going itp somewhat and the 
loans going up somewhat and the work-related elements remaining 
somewhat static. That is why I was referring to a formula which, in 
some way, would relate the work- related parts of this so thev would 
continue to be funded based on a certain level of demand and cost of 
living. 

Mr. DklT/KNBAck. T am not really sure if T recall correctly w*hat we 
covered in the national Commission's statistics. My recollection is, per- 
centagewise, we were somcAvhat in the SO^s. 

The studies the Commission made would indicate the student and 
family \yon\ carrying, not 50 percent of the load of cost, but some- 
where in the 80 to 40 percent range. 
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Tm any ovont, you niv ♦^ulkiiifj; to tho fjuostion of tlio relative load. 

I would elooo. by oxpivssinjf; approoiation for your testimony on tho 
impact of work-Htudy reniainin/^* static, because tbat concerns me very 
much. You make the point eloquently and well that the GI Bill has 
lyone up, Social Security benefits have ^Li'one u|), public assistance <L>rants 
have {iom up, but work-study — by remaininj^ at a level figure — is 
actually fading' otV relatively. 

Mr. Or.sox. Probably over the last 4 years it has eiVectively been 
cut in half. 

Mr. I)K!4.KxnAC'K. I think that is most unfoitunate and something 
that really needs to be rectified. 

Thank you very nnich for your testimony. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. O'Haha. Thank you for appearing before us. We will have op- 
porttmities to talk to you again, 1 am sure, about this subject and 
the other })arts of the student aid package. We will look forward to 
elose coopei'ation with you in the months ahead. 

^fr. Ol.son'. Thank you very much, 

Afr. O'Haua. The Special Subcommittee will stand in adjournment 
until tomorrow at 9 :4i> in 2'2(>1. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon the subconuuittee recessed, to reconvene at 
9 :4n a.m. Wc^biesday, ^Vfay 8, 1974.] 

[Mr. Olson's prepared statement follows:] 

Tkstimonv or Laytox Oi..^ox, Kntic^ATiox Diukctou, an» Uyax Lkauv, 

LK018I.ATIVK DniKCTOK, NATIONAL HTUDKNT LoHUY 

Mr. riiairpevson. we would Uko to thank yoti for the opportunity to testify 
oil the woi'k-rulatefl parts of Title IV of the Hif^her PWueatlon Aet. We appear 
hero on liehalf of the National Student Lobby, a Federation of students, student 
government associations, and statewide student organizations whleh dlreetly rep- 
resents .students In 21)0 Institutions, with an enrollment of over 2 million students. 
This is (ajt of the approximately 8.{MH) Institutions of higher education In two 
and four year, ami graduate .schools, and the 7.(XK) non-colleglate Institutions of 
post-sceondary education, with a total enrollment, of approxlmatcdy 11 million. 

The Xatioiml Sttulent liohhy was organlml In 11)71 during the nddst of tlie 
eotisideration on tlu» Kducatlou Amendments of 11)72. At that time It was not 
possible for our organization to study, to discuss anu>ng students of nmny back- 
grounds, and to bring a continuing and extensive dialogue with Members of 
Congress* the Administration and other persons and associations in tho )iost-.scc- 
ondary education community, on our Ideas — as representative of a coalition of 
students on a full range of Issues In the financing of post-secondary education. 

During tlu» period 11)71-1072. the National Stmh'iit Lohhy focused on one stu» 
dent Hnancial aid priority— the aiithorlzatlon of Kaslc Kducatlonal Opportunity 
ilrant programs as tho cornerstone of tho I'oderal governm«»nt*s r(de in tlie 
eventual development of fidl and legally enforceable financial /*entitlenumt'* 
rights to access ro post-secondary educntioti for eacli per.son In tills country. 

nas(»d on the work we have done in the past tin*ee years< and b. sed on the 
following principles of *'access to the educational and political system** of this 
e(»uutry developed througli three Animal Uefemula and three Annual (Confer- 
ences, the Natioiml Student Lobby today wcmid like to begin the dialogue neces- 
sary U)v the development and clarification of tlie concepts Involved In Title IV\s 
work related programs and their relation to other student financial aid programs* 



(1) .No Individual shall be denied access to post-secondary education because 
of race, creed, ethnic origin, age. financial need or other arbitrary criterion, 
I'artiolpatlon in pr)St-secondary education should come to n^flect individuals 
froni a cross-sectbai of backgrounds and experience in this country. 
^ (2) Insuring e(pml access Is the respfaisibility of the country as a whole, but 
rests particularly with the FederabHtate partnership working in conjunotlou 
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With private contributors, institutions, students niul their fnniilios. The |»er- 
<*eiitii«e of the total eosts of nttendiny post-setitnuhuw educational institutions paid 
for hy the student ami his family is already over aO perc(»ut, and is a cruelul 
issue in aeuess to post-seeondary education. That percentage should not increase, 
(iJ) A person's i)o.st-Kecondary education simuUrite paid for thnaiKh a c(huI)1- 
nailon of fandly cmitrihution and grants, self-help from work dnriiig tlie sunimer 
or school year, work-study or other Jobs, and through loans both directly from 
institutions ami the «ovennnent, ami frnjn banks witli govemnient guarantees, 
The percentage of oducati(a» paid for by lu'cd-based grants slumld increase. The 
value of a |)ersi»n's work in terms f)f paying for p«)st-seeo!ulary education shmdd 
Jiot be eroded through inllation, Any person in this country, regardless of fandly 
income, siuadd have the seUMielp option to work in eoninininty >5ervice projects 
and receive eduealionnl bem»tlts. The percentage «)f costs paid for by loans should 
not Increase. 

(4) Learning is the iiitegration of disciplim* and dialogue developed in the 
acadendc and campus connnnnity, and through personal experiemie outside that 
community. Methods should be greatly expanded to further opportmdty for 
alternating on-campus ami olV-caiupus experieiice. invidving bf>th work aiul learn- 
ing oppr)rt\mities, in order t(» present meaidngful options for all students, 

(Tv) While in the a(!adendc community, no stiulent s\nn\U\ be prevented from 
taking part in the academic Interchange because «if excessive W(n'k hours. Fi- 
nancial aid should be available for students so that they have to work not more 
than 15 lunirs a week while attending sclund, ami sj> that they can devote at. 
least thr(»e-(imn'ters of their time and energies to tl\e process of dialogue and 
s( lf*develf)pmeut. 

iNrK(a)t'rTn)\ to ckoim.kms ok coxTiNriNcj cuanc.k is rosr-sr;c«)NOAUV Km cATio.v 

All work in the area of plamdng for the liuancing of post-secomlary educa- 
tion is ditiietilt liecausc J»f the continuing nature of social and technological 
change, affecting us i)ersonally. as well as our analysis of "work** in post- 
secomlarv ediication. Change comes thr(aigh waves of what has been called 
"fnttire sh(»ck." In the past twenty years, the world has cxperiemied the shock 
of (m-rnshing social, econondf, political, environmental and psychological forces 
which have been described and analyzed by nmny jier.sons in sindlar wa.vs, j'iVery 
analvsis points to an acceleration of tlie processes involved in these forces, 
whicli demand the conmnm attention and dialogue of us all. not simply as a 
luxury or useful exercise, hut as a necessity as we beconn* uu)re interdepemlent. 

In thi.s conntrv. the past twenty years have brought the shock waves of many 
forces: The civil righv^ movement, the student niovenuMit. the environmental 
movement, the wome.is movement, the ethnic movement, and the suburban 
inovfMuent. There have been the shock waves of the war in Southeast Asia and a 
general de-legitlmizatlon of governnuMital leadership at all levels under the 
ehnul of Watergate and the attendant evidence of government tampering by the 
private sector. This country has felt the beginnin>|:s of long-term struggle oyer 
the eontrtd of limited internatifiaal resources. It has felt the shock of inllati(m 
and the loss of control over daily life. . ^ , « ^„ 

A recent Interview with Lewis Mnmford centered on the functioning of soc etv 
in the past and in the future with eonelnsious which are directly rele.vant to 
oursystemof post-secondary education: v.^.no'r 
"Munjford frges Drastic Thanges in the Way We Live'* (from tl»e April 27, 
10T4 W(tHhhi!;to>i Post article by Holiert Donovan ) , u 

Lewis Mtunfnrd does m)t agree with the title of Rober o A tin'» J» >^>1<; 
••The Coming Dark Age,** \n\t the reason is not ."^o coniforting as it might 

dark atre is not condng— we are in the midst of the dark age,*' said 
Mtimford, the TS^vear-old social philosopher, cultural critic, historian, aiul 
authority on architecture and city planning. , ^ i mm ftv .tr.u.wi 

^TMvili/atlon is goltig dowtddll," lie said. ''Very dentdtely. Tiie two World 
War^ brought on violence never before practiced. Whole t)n|mlntlons have 
beeti externdimted. We ctvtli'/ed nations used the tnost Imrbarous means to 
wage wars iitul then undertnltUMl the recovery of defeated people by desti'oy- 
ing thWr food supplies. We do what the Assyrians d d when they w^it to 
war Thev compuM'ed. destroyed, slaitirhtered by Imtui, nnd tlicti salted the 
laml so no tuore food could he grown. That is exactly wlmt we have done iti 

^^^"TluM'eTas w^^^ slaughter in ICnrope and .tapan on nn order never 

reached before. I don't deny great moiuirchs didn't want to do that, but they* 
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(11(1 not have \\w means I hat \\v. do. And \vi» Imvc closed our cyus to It. This 
Is what Is so daniJjoroas. 

••Tho point is that oiir toohn()loi;,v, which W(i always hoiunl woidd bo the 
moans to nnila> n)(*n uiok* happy and prosptM'ons and Kive thuni full poss(.>sslou 
of tli(! (»arth, Is In dauK'i'r of dolus just Mit* opposite." 

Miuufurd CM)n(?(.'dt;s tluit civlllyjitlon has i;oue downhill before and r(3- 
covcrod. 

••Hut tho sltinitlon Is dlfforcnt now.** ho said. "In tlm past wIhmi clvillza- 
tiiMis W(Mit downldll it was a relatively local plienonu^non. Itoaio only covered 
u small amount of territory, really. While Uoauin civlll/.atl(>n decllnedr 
other civilizations tioiirlshed In China or India or South America. Now, with 
the W(»rld m(»rc (.'losely knit and held tt>Kelher by modern comnmnlcatlons, 
when civilizatiou [»:oes downhill, the whole planent (sle) goes dowMi. 

••Furthermore tlie ]>ace of thlnj^s was slow then. The decline of Home was a 
process that occnrre(l over a uunil)er of ^fenerations. Modern conditions have 
ehaii^j:ed that. Now decliae C(»mes most rapidly la advanced nations. As we 
ar(» tile most teclniol(»j;lcal nation, It Is (rominj; more rapidly here.** 

Ls Mumford then telliuj^ M.I.T. students in his lectures that life is hopeless? 
Not at all. Hut he is telliui; them that the only hope lies in drastic change. 
Men uuist no longer l»e coatroUed by machines. Tiiey must work more with 
their hands; create gardens, n(»t lawns. They nmst put aside violence un(l 
pornography. ("These are signs of the Dark Ages.") Finally, r)eople must 
voluntarily help eacdi other and particularly ludp tiie ag(»d. 

••Of course, there Is hope,'* Mumford said. "We uuiy be seeing the beginnings 
of change that nuiy take two or three hundred years before it is completed. 
It must rt*ject money and power as our ultlnmte gimls." 
In post-secondary education the past 20 years have brought the d(»velopuu'nt 
of a nuijor Federal role In tlie finullng of facilities, nu»etiug students' financial 
needs, and a(lvoca(\v of ejpmlity of access. We have seen the pi)st*secondiu*y on- 
rothuent doulde to 11 million persons,. There has been the breakdown of the four 
year a(uidemic education lockstep as the dominant psychological a(ludidstrative 
and ilimndal model. Increasing C(r^ts have brongiit many elenu>uts in society to 
tiie pi)int of asking •'What are the purposes of post-secondary education?'* 

In the * Purvey of Student Kespouse** to the National C*onnulsslon on the 
Financing of Post-secondary EdiU'ation. the pur|M)ses of students were focused 
on (1) opportimltles for Increased personal self-awareness and development and 
(2) Increased opportunity for skill development UMiding to the security of job 
(Miiployal>lllty. On the basis of these Hndlngs from extended interviewM ami the 
survey of a cross-section of students and student orgauiy.ations, we begin to un- 
derstand the many-f»iceted purpose of "work** in post-secondary education: 
Flnauciid aid, pei^sonal .self*developuu'ut. occupational job security, and the be- 
glnidiig of a lifi^long process integrating *'work** ami •Education" in order to 
conumiulcnft* with each other, and individually ami coUectlvidy understand and 
control the forces of change around us. 



Today about five million stud(»nts work during the academic term and during 
the summer earning approximately biiliou per year. Thus, about llfty percent 
of the studetits of the ll)70*s arc working. Tills Is an increase ovtn* the perc(uitage 
workln^r la the ll)r»()*s (in tho 'Ai) percentile range) and the 100()*s (in the 40 
IKircetitile ratige) althongh tin* percent of employment Income as a part of overall 
eontrlbntbai to the cost of attending selwjol has remained about constant, as has 
the number of hours (perhaps (Uie or two more per week now) and the munber 
of we(d\S worked. Today there are mor(» part-time students ami more low income 
studeuts who must work, ami work has become tlie norm for students ratlun* 
Mmn the (exception. 

Today. a()j)tit 14().0(M) cooperative edm'ntloii students altermite periods of work 
with perb)ds of ciimpus-based study, earning abiuit JfMno million, averaging to 
alnait $2501) per t>ei*son. 

Persons In post-secondary education normally work at or tiear th(* minimum 
wage, whether stud(Mits are In work/study jobs or In other campus-aren jobs. In 
11)71 tlio average work/study sttulent received .$1.70 per h(Mir, while nmklng an 
average of just under .$(100 per year. 

The eousfaiit fu'oportlou of eolU»ge costs fmid from einf>loy!neut lncf»me from 
a higher iH'reeutage of stucUmts working at or ncMir the miulmiim wage indicates 
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that the ratio of roinuiionitloii to oollogo costs has Increased. This means that It 
is getting harder and harder for a iMii'son to work his or her way through college. 
The fact that a large percentage of students must work twenty hours or more jwr 
week also has an impact on their ability to participate fully In campus litis 
i\s well as bringing about a feeling of being constantly under pressure. 

Work/study In the past three years, FY 72, 78, and 74 (which employed oyer 
r)00.000 students with average earnings of about $000) has received no expansion 
in fmidlng. At the same time grant programs at the Fedcra level have increaswl 
in Title IV through the beginning of the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
program, the continuation of the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
program, aiul the beginning of the State Student Incentive grant program to 
encourage each state to develop a need-based state scholarship program. In addi- 
tion, the G.I. Hill and Social Security, and public assistance grants for educa- 
tion have increased. , .1,1, i P 

There has been progress— although not always steady— in the expansion of 
b\jderal student loan i)rogranis through tho Guaranteed Student Loan and Na- 
tional Direct Student Loan programs. ,MI M 1 t t 

Both the network of grant and loan programs have within them the admini- 
strative and fuiullng mechanisms which allow them to expand with the Increase 
in student nee^^ based on enrollment and family resource changes. 

The work-., ated elements have no overall mechanism to respond to student 
need and demand. In fact, college Work/study has been funded at $270 million 
for the three vears since Fiscal Year 72, during which time there has been at 
lea^it a 25 percent increase in eligible institutions and students, and a 25 percent 
drop in the value of the earnings based on the drop in value of cost of living 
increases, and the even greater cost of living increases In post-secondary e<luca- 
tionnl costs. In addition, the wovk study program for connnunlty service, with 
veterans receiving preference, has never been funded since being authorized 
in the 1972 Education Amendments. ..... i , t 

In addition, tliere are problems with the increase in the minimum wage, which 
was reeentlv signed Into law. Although the bill provides for colleges to pay 
students at 85 percent of the minimum wage (and without any pre-certification 
that students will not be displacing other workers), it now appears that there 
mav be interpretations of the law allowing the submiulmum wage to he paid in 
work/study jobs. Tliis means thiit when the niinimnm \\age goes to $2.00 per 
liour. colleges will have the option to pay students a» little as $1.70, which Is 
under the current average wage rate with the minimum wage at only $1.60 per 
hour It is well known that even full minimum wage rates do not keep pace 
with* the rate of inflation, and this proposed action would further erode a stu- 
dent*s ability to work his or her way through college by working a given number 
of hours. Students will have to work longer hours, if they can even find employ- 

^Sis is the ''work" situation facing students in post-secondary education 
todav. A much more detailed review Is given in the 1973 study "Tlie Federal 
College Work Study Program: A Status Report, Fiscal Year 1971*' by Friedman. 
Sanders, and Thompson of Columbia University's Bureau of Applied Social 
Research under contract with the Office of Education. 

^ COKCKm IN WOUK-UKr^ATED PUOOttAMS 

One nf the problems facing the College Work/Study program in its inability 
to pxt)and is the difficulty of conceptualissation of its basic purpose. Born out 
of the War on Poverty, and originally admiidstered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity as .tieans to allow a large number of low-incomo persons to earn 
monev (as* well as receive job experience) in order to attend college, the pro- 
gran/is now a part of Title IV Student Assistance. Is Work/study a flnmwlal aid 
program, or is it a }oh ea^pcHencn/manpnwer trainhw program? Since the program 
is both, and subject to connicting pressures, it has been difficult to focus on the 
t>uriM)ses of expansion. The following are a series of concepts and observations 
which" relate to the College Work/Study program and other work-related parts 
of post-secondarv education which we hope will provide the focus for clarifying 
the purposes of* "work'* in post-secondary education, and thereby provide the 
rafionalefor funding of work-related programs. ^ ^ . , 

The National Student Lobby feels that after the ftmdlng of the Federal grant 
programs, work-related programs are the next highest priority, and that it is 
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crucial that tlio IHghor Education Anieiuliueiits of 1975 or 107G be adopted to ro- 
llect this priority. 

(1) Work/study jobs aiul cooperative education jobs should be understood as 
•*self-help** opportunities for students to develop their abllilles as a(hilts to con- 
trol tlieir own lives, by both earning? money toward the costs of education and by 
having meaningful job experience which will bring greater understanding of 
themselves, and greater security In terms of career e\'i)erlence and future job 
reci)inniendatlons. 

(2) Work-related programs should be understood la terms of their ability to 
further opportunities for the alternation and intvf/ration of the work world ami 
the aeadcmio world as the basic model for post-secondary education, both for 
career-oriented persons ami general education or liberal arts oriented persons. 
The need to greatly expand such programs Immediately Is based on the need to 
allow students a full range of choices In post-secondary education, and to set the 
model for 'lifelong learning" patterns In the Integration of work, academics, 
experience and career. After all, currently a person nonnally changes careers 
three times during a working lifetime, and the number of changes is increasing 
as the pace and needs of society change at an accelerating rate. 

(3) Work/study programs should be designed to increase the meaningful 
nature of the job ea^periencvt whether In on-cainpus jobs or In ofif-canipus com- 
munity based jobs. This can be done through a series of devices such as by re- 
ducing tlie Federal contribution from 80 percent to 60 percent for jobs not related 
to career areas or skill development areas; or by reducing the Federal subsidy 
to CO percent for all on-campus jobs, since these jobs are normally less career or 
skill development oriented, and give the student the least opportunity to develop 
an understanding of the alternation of the academic and outside stylo of work. 
It Is also possible to encourage the development of meaningful jobs and work ex- 
periences by Increasing attention to job placement, which might be done through 
an additional administrative allowance, through the separation of determina- 
tion of eligibility from that of placement/counsellng/supervision (particularly in 
large Institutions). 

(4) Regardless of efforts to Increase the meaningful nature of work-study 
jobs, It is extremely difficult to realistically expect that until the work/study 
program Is greatly Increased that there will be a sizeable increase In off-campus 
jobs (today one-third of the Itistltutlons have no oif-campus work/study pro- 
gram at all) or non-clerlcal or non-maintenance work jobs. Also, regardless of the 
expansion of cooperative education programs, there will always remain a high 
level of student denuind and agency and couununlty group need for students to 
work In community service jobs that do not necessarily lead to career opportuni- 
ties. Cooperative education programs are highly career and job oriented. There 
is need for an additlomil program to allow students or potential students to spend 
full time with a community organization or group as part of the option to alter- 
nate work/academic experience. In such a program, it is Important that a student 
should be able to "earn** something of value (since the wages will be very low, 
i»r none at all) such iis educational benefits similar to G.I. bill benefits for each 
month worked. A Community Service Fellowship Program Is currently being Im- 
plemented by ACTION to begin In pilot program at the end of 1974 based on a 
budget re(iuesfc In FY 1975 budget. Such a model should be given close study In the 
months to come to ensure that It Is Integrated with the other work-related 
programs. 

(6) Pernons attmdinf; post^neeondary education full time should not have to 
irork more than 15 hours per wech\ A person attending such an institution nhould 
not he forced to work 20 to 40 hours per week because this addltiomil pressure pre- 
vents bis or her full time partlclj)atlon In tlie study and dialogue of the academic 
comtnunlty. The designing of work/study programs should allow a person to earn 
enough to meet his or \m' costs, In conjunction with grant program?^, In order to 
be able to participate full time. In order to do this, increasing use of sununer 
work/study through additional funding would be Important, so that when a per- 
son is worldng and wlien a person Is attending colP>ge he or she can gtve his or 
iier full time to study, reflection and personal participation. 

(it) tn ivork^relnted profjmms, the Frderal oovernmenVs best tevcra(/e is in 
the vncouranement of the alternation of work and school and not so much in 
creating "another** student tild program (which could much more easily be 
distributed n« grants except for the needs of Institutions for low*cost work force 
and the needs of financial aid offices for "appi^oprlate packaging** of funds for 
students of particular Income nuigtHj and financial circumstances at that In* 
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stitution), Ih (loiiiK so, tlic FodiM-a! Kovonwuont i^i takiuj,' an appropriato role of 
hot (lirr\*tly planning or iJuiM'ftMiii;,' with tlio operation of any institution of post- 
M»fon(lary (Klncation, hut ratlier it is si^ttiuK up the lonj? ranye niarl<t»t forces and 
worKVlearn ultornution which arc nocossary for all institutions of post-soconilary 
education to gradually adapt t:o tlio noeds of students and society. Tho federal 
role is own of setting up a nuirUetplace o? euconragenient of alternation of work/ 
learn throuKluint. a p(MSon*s lifetinie» which will allow the increasing access !)y 
**new students" (oldci\ low incoini*. and others) which is anorh(*r iniportant and 
appropriate Federal role in post-sm»ndary cdncatioii. 

(7) The (\ri}rrivnr(f of Cuoiwrntiw Hdurittian prngruwa fthouUl he more clOHcly 
vouvdlnatnl with other wnrU and v^rpcricnre niatnt linxjrnms, 'flie success of 
cooperative education's networks for tindin^ johs and placing? students both 
h)eally» roKionally, and nationally slundd ho uswl in aidln^jr In the placement of 
work/study students in meaningful career and skills development jobs» in the 
placenient of summer work/study students, and the development of intern and 
community service job placement. 

(H) The ittudcnt irttf/c^'t on ettmputi ahontd he evaluated and set in terms of 
the overall salary and bad(/vt determination proeess on each eMVipus, It should 
be hiyh enough to allow a student to attend that institution \vlth(nit having to 
work niore than 15 hours per week (this involves consideration of botli the wawe 
rate paid and the relation to Krant aid received by income level), The sub- 
ndnlmnin waKe rate should not be used by educational empb)yers. 

(U) A eroftS'seetlon of students on- earh eampn.s should pavtlcipate in a 
eampus'based Student Finaneiul Hesourees Committee at institutions elij;ibl(* 
for any Federal student tinancial aid or self-help proirram. including collejxe 
work/study. This is a method of ensurinu' oa-Koiuj;? consideration and under- 
staudinj; of tin* punmses and uses of work-related programs as well as student 
tinancial aid programs by all elements of i\w acadendo conununity, 

(10) In order to further develop understanding? of the relation of student work 
experience to education and educati(mal costs, It is iaiportant that there be nmch 
elnser eoordlnation of and invrease in data eoUertion- and analysis betwe(»n the 
Departnnwit of Health, Education ami Welfare, and its Office of Education, the 
Social 8e<nirity Adinitdstratlon, the 1 >epMrt:neiit of Labor, the Veterans Adiuinls- 
tration. state agencies arid proirranis. and other agencies. Only with the develop- 
ment of annual report inu p?v)cednrcs on wajires paid and persons employed in 
different job categories «tn cami)Us and in cjimpus-inipactcd job markets will 
tluM'e l)e .^uflirient data to design pro^'ratns with an nnderstandin?? of impa(?t of 
Federal or other decisions, ov econianic cniiditli»ns. Only in this way can rational 
determinations be made, for e\an\ple. of tlu' \\ee(\ for increases In college work/ 
study in years of hi.ud\ Kem»r.il iwuMUployinent wbea It is difficult for students to 
.tret sununer or other olV-campus Jf>i)s. Surh aa iiidicatru* would allow for the 
inclusion of student job provlsioiis in "puldic (Muploynicnt** bills during times of 
hiirh general nneinploynn*nt. Data cr)llej tion ami analysis, as well as a national 
elearinyhouse, is urt/mthf Di^'de^l on thv Ificniion and plaeenient of persons in 
summer jobs, The data 'reganyui? early f'nnmiilnicnr j)f funds (such as in Decem- 
l)er or January rather tban A|)ril or M »y i wnahl make it clear that a great bar- 
rier to snmnu»r student employment is tin* iiiifcrtiiinty ami lack of information. 
Data collection is also necessary to provjdi' lysis of the relationship botwe(»n 
work and cost-effectiveaj*ss iti mmmIcIs for llnancing of ]H)st -secondary cdticatlon. 

For example, the National ('bmniis^iuM on the Kimnwlng of Post-secondary 
cdncatlon's planning modols of cost'j'tT< ( li\'riir's's W(«re built arotnid data on the 
••costs of rumdng in^titnt inns" and tlw "'.nijMilv in terms of units and degrees.'* 
Tt dirl not have the resoarci's to develop inodr.N |m iii(>asare the poteiitial iacreas(» 
in students* ability to rlevdop skills in w >li»»r( pcriorl of tinn» based on increased 
selt*-understanding ami niofivation (hTlvcjl t'nini an alternatio!) l)(>tW(MMi on» 
campus ami off-campus c\)»ei'lenre. .M »>. tin* ptircly cduratlnnal models do not 
develop data for undci'^tiindiu'^' tlie fosi I'lrn ii'iicy of an overall social system 
whirh has come to rely more and mumc mm I'lnluuMte atwl constant long range 
planning and testing r»f sorial siib-'^v-^ir.|iiv; l.f.fore implemeiitation (s'Uch as 
in^aUb, welfare, education. hon-^iiiLr phmIimm rfMi^iiniptlon and ether sy^'tems with 
Idgh variables involving bitniMU tnut i vnt ion » in onipr to avoid cr)sfly flnan^'lal 
ami social drwisions. In the insiamM* of jn'Mdemic commnldtie^^ which have 
Irdegrated work/learn vitinifionv: nml luivc iM*nss-s<'cf ions of sr)elety enrolled. 
ther(» is the rfuestlon of the valne to sociiMv ;i> a wlinln in having a serb*'^ of 
stic'h communities in which to tc"<t and j'vnbnin' in a crmtintiitig face.tr»-fac(* 
dialogue. There are questions about tin* jmuI productivity in having a series 
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of (Mirly inonltorhiK s.vstoins for a wide raimo of public and private subsystonis 
which are in the proct»ss of constant chani^e. 

(11) Manv of the proWeins that stn(ienfj< and Institutions face in the alterna* 
don of worU/llearn experiences art* also faced by faculty, and luhninistrators in 
post-soc(»n(hiry e(iucation. It is impossible to be^in changes for students and 
patterns of attendance without a similar consideration and faculty and adininis* 
trator composition and career patterns. Tho basic problem is thnt of Economic*' 
ami **psycholoj5icar' security tor both the faculty or adnilni^itrator and the 
student who will be embarking on a lifetime of learning and j(»b chauKe. I'luler 
*\1ob security** or Ueimre" systems in a w*orld in which major si»ifts in enroll- 
niGiits and academic demand can be expected, faculty and administrators* 
career patterns will increasingly begin to ai)proximate others in the employ- 
ment pool. This means a series of (;ar(H»r chaiiges. l'i\dcr a **tenure»* car(»er 
pattern, a person might have the right of access to a j(»b either at the same 
institution, another educatiomil institution, at a govermnental (U* private agency 
in the same or another state, or in a private business. A system sm-h as this 
would begin to have the administrative and linancial flexibility that will b<» 
needed in the future to avoid the crises and sudden dlslocati(»ns such as that 
of the termimition of 104 faculty members at Southern Illinois University due 
to a drop in enrollment. To develop such llexibility will necessitate the iutej»rMt* 
of such concepts as (1) the '•portability'* of faculty/administrator v 
riglitH among public and private agencies and businesses. (2) creation \' m-; 
of **publlc s(»rvlce" jobs for post-s(»coiidary educational pers()mu»l in *\ aer- 
geacy public employment" legislation, (3) expansion of sablmtlcnl leave/faculty 
renewal programs in faculty contracts and In governmental and private plan- 
ning, and (4) development of models of appropriate faculty and administrator 
mix ratios (among ^'research/* '^teaching." **adjunct** and "student** faculty mem- 
bers and administrators) for post-secondary institutions with diitVrent coiu- 
blnatious of jmrposes. 

IIKCOMMKNDATIONS 

1. There should be a formula in Title IV to directly tie increases in levels of 
fmullng for work related programs to funding for grant and bmn programs, since 
all three should be related to general rises in the cost of education and allocation 
of those costs among Federal, state ami local goverimient, private sottrces and 
students and their families. 

2. Work-related programs shotild be looked at first in terms of their self- 
help potential (persoiml experience, career development, and control over own 
enviroiuiu»nt) ami nevond in terms of the direct dollars of "earned stttdent aid.** 

8. Work/study provisions shotud administratively encourage a higher pro- 
portion of **nieaiiingful job experiences** through iucentives in (1) percentage of 
Federal contribution, and (2) administrative separation of elij:il)illty and 
placement/suiH^rvision (particularly for large programs), and iW) administra- 
tive cooperation' with coopemtive educatlou placement and internship pljice- 
metit networks. 

4. There slxmld be a "Cor .muiity Service Worker Rill of Rights*' program 
atithoriml to allow any person in this cotjutry who w*orks for six months or 
longer with a public or private non-profit cMunmunity .service* agency or group 
at a minimal rate of pay to earn (»ducatiomjl benetlts bnsed nt or near the 
mohthly rate of G.T. Kducational Benefits for each month of service. Eligibility 
for this program slnmld not be based on need, and it whotthi not he bK»kcd on as 
a substitute for Federal or .state grant pr(»grams which are latMtMl on need, ami 
wlilcli also have the goal of phicing access to post-secondary cihication wilbin 
the persoiml control of iminy persons who would otIu»rwise tmt have sudi 
options. 

r». Federal level Work/study and grant and loan proirrains sh«Mild be pMek )irej| 
to allow a student the opimrtunity to att(»nd school while W(U*Uing no in(»re than 
ir» hours per week. This recoinm(»iidation is not meant to encourage sttulei»ts 
to borrow henvily. 

(1. (^)operative Fducntlon networks shotild be expanded ami used for many 
W(»rlc/relat(»(l plac(»nu»nt ptirpose.s, including term and .stuumer work/study, and 
national itUernslilp (»learlnghous(» ptirposes. 

7. Ktjl»mitiimum wage rates shoubl not b(» used in campus work/stttdy programs. 
'IMtere should be an annual rep(n*t {\\\ study wages, including the use of subialni- 
mum wage, to be taken from reports from (»very Instlttition of pns( s(»('(»a(lary cdu- 
cation, with an atialysis of tlie displacement of other workers tbfjut^xb tlu» us(» of 
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the snbuiliilinuni \vn«t> nnd work/study job Ofttvgorles, IiistltiitloHa of post- 
smmilnry oUiicatloii should Hie cortlHoatioiis with the Dopartinoiit of Lahor that 
nth<»r workers are not being displaced through the use of the subniliilinuni 
wage in a manner similar to other employers who wish to use the subininimuni 
wage, 

8, There should be a Student Flnanelnl Ilesources Committee established on 
eaeh eampiis whleh has students eligible to participate In any Federal campus- 
based student tinnnclal aid program. A cross*sectlon of students from that 
institution should be members of that committee, which shall consult and work 
with llnancial aid and work placement olilcey in developing local campus policies 
under such Federal programs. 

1>, There should be a coordinated data gathering program to develop informa- 
tion on stiident jobs classlllcations and wage rates on campus and In campus- 
impacted job markets, as well as job possibilities as described in vecouiiuendatlon 
on use i)t cooperative education facilities. 




STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
(Work Programs) 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1974 

HousK or Rkpuesentatives, 
Special Suucoj^iaiiTTEE on Education 
OF THE CoiiiMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.O. 

The subcommittee met at 10:07 a.m., pursuant to recess in room 
22(51, Raybui n House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. James 
G. O'Hara [presiding]. 

Present: Representatives O'Hara, I^ehman, Quie, and Dellenback. 

Stalf members present: Jim Harrison, staff director; Al Franklin, 
counsel^ Elnora Teets, clerk; and Robert Andringa, minority staff 
dii'ector. 

Mr. O'Haka. The subcommittee will continue today to take testi- 
mony on the work component of title IV of the Higher Education 
Act, ^ ^ 

Our opening witness today is Dr. Frank Adams, director of student 
work and financial assistance of Southern Illinois University, 

When we asked around town for the name of the student aid admin- 
istrator who could bo considered as the leading authority on the work- 
study programs there was only a very brief pause before all of our 
sources mentioned Dr. Adams. Author of a basic history of student 
work programs in the United States, Dr. Adams has been asked to 
give us some historical and operational perspective on the place that 
work programs have played and are playing in our higher education 
system imtionally and could play as well as the role they play in his 
o\vn institution* 

Dr. Adams is accompanied by Dr. Roland Keene, associate profes- 
sor of higher education at Southern Illinois. 

Dr. Adams, we would be very happy to hear from you and Dr. 
Keene, to get the benefit of your experience and work with these 
programs. 

STATEMENT OF BR. PRANK ADAMS, DIRECTOR, OITICE OP STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL AID, SOUTHERN IIirNOIS UNIVERSITY, AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. ROLAND KEENE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OP 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Dr. Adams. Thank you, sir. 

Hon. Chairman and members of the House Special Subcommittee 
on Education. The progress made b^ the Federal Government in sup- 
port of higher education in the United States during the past decade 
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has been adininible indeed Mudi of the credit for this progress must 
be accoiHled to the dedieated work of this subcoininittee. 

The subeoinmittee is to be commended especially at this time on 
two important counts. First, tlie role of the P\>deral Government in 
student financial assistance has matured over the past 10 years, much 
of the work of Congress in the area of social legislation is coming 
to fruition, and important progress in this great country can be sug- 
gested by the trite phrase : "times have changed.'- 

Tliese matters have been noted by the subconunittee, and it is re- 
sponding with a serious effort aimed at timely revision of the Federal 
student tinancial support programs. Second, in its efforts to accom- 
l)lisli worthwhil(» and lasting improvenumts, the subcommittee is seek- 
ing advice and input of the professionals in the field of higher edu- 
cation who deal directly with the students in the sohition of student 
tinancial supporv* problems. 

We are glad to be here. We regard it as a privilege to appear before 
you. 

My remarks are dii'ected toward the historical background of stu- 
dent employment in liiglier education, the oflicial position rej];arding 
college work-study taken by the Midwest Association of University 
Student Employment Directors, and my personal conmients regarct- 
ing the college work-study program. Materials related to my presen- 
tation arc contained in Exliibits 1 through 4. 

I would like to talk just briefly on tlie history n'ith reading. We can 
tiace the history of work back to Harvard College. The first work 
pi-ogram actually originated there shortly after 1()3(). 

It is rather interesting how they funded the first woj*k program. 
Thev mere ly increased the tuition of the more alHuent students and 
with tlie funds they paid the less affluent student, shall we say. 

Also, our colonial private schools developed a philosoj^hy that ban 
existed to the present but it has just, in the last decade, been imple- 
mented into reality. The philosophy was, the lack of financial resources 
should not be a deterrent to liigher education. 

Tlu* next great landmark is a very, very important one indeed and 
our Federal Government can pat itself on the back because with the 
Morrill acts of 1862 and 1890, they established the land grant colleges. 

These land grant colleges had two very important aspects, not only 
to the access of higher education, but also they were designed primarily 
for tiie lower and middle classes to provide educational opportunity at 
little or no tuition. 

An we all know, many of these original land grant colleges arc great 
uni vei'sities in the United States. 

The State university embodies the concept of free higher education 
to the greatest extent possible. Such an attitude reflects the commit- 
ment of the American people to the principle of democracy, affording 
equality of opportunity for advanced learnmg. 

Even today, and sotne may not agree, but it would seem that since 
our gi^eat forefathers had the vision to establish public institutions 
with little or no tuition tliat it may well that the No. 1 gift program 
in our country is no tuition. 

The next major landmark in work history originated at the Univer- 
sity of Cincimiati by Dean Herman Schneider. Dean .'Schneider was 
N^ery concerned that many of their engineering students who go out 
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into the field did not seem to have had any experience and they had 
mostly theory,. , ^ . ^ 

So ho designed what is commonly called the cooperative work-study 
program, or cooperative education. I will not address myself to this 
for any lengtii for a very good reason. I have a personal friend who 
used to be J>ean Wooldridge at Northeastern University, who is a 
national spokesman on this subject. ^ 

He may be appearing before this committee, and if he is, I woukl 
not want to go into any depth with someone that I have a great deal ot 
respect for and knows more about cooperat i ve education. 
* I would say on behalf of this gi'oul), they have what I consider the 
most sophisticated type of work experience or work-study program in 
the country. 

.Vlso, they have grown and still are and are making a great contri- 
bution to higher education. 

The next major landmark was another one that is of national con- 
cern. It was called the NYA, the National Youth Administration pro- 
gram, and it existed from lOan to lim. It was a beautiful program. At 
h»a«t some of us who are interested in work ia education considered 
this. . . - 

The foresight was far above the practice. Its design was to provide 
work education for the students who needed it. Unfortunately, in its 
own operation it was not necessarily understood and, unfortunately, 
by my own profession, who did not necessarily view work at that tune 
as having as much educational value as some of us dc now. 

As a result, many of the students did not receive the type of work 
education experience they could have received had it been properly 
St ructured and had it been properly administered. 

However, of the 600.000 students who particii)ated in this program 
many of them acquired a college education who probably would not 
have^-eceived it otherwise had it not been for the program. ^ 

There is one great piece of research done by Ohio University dealing 
with literally thousands of students. Their study showed that the 
working stucleiits did as well academically as a nonworking student. 

There have been numerous studies made since that time concerning 
that particular question and by and large, most of them reveal the 
same type of information, that, with a reasonable amount of work a 
student will not jeopardize his progress. 

The next historical program was not a revolutionary one, it evolved. 
History has repeated itself in the college work-study program, funded 
again l)y the Federal Government. You have the history here so I will 
not go into great detail on it. 

I would want to mention one thing about this program. A few years 
ago, in 1965, when the Government financial aid people brought to- 
g(»tlier three kinds of programs which we refer to as a tripod; a gift 
progrjim, a loan program, and a work program. 

These programs were designed to provide equal educational op- 
nortunity for low-income family youth. My comment here is a per- 
sonal oiiG. I think it is shared by many in my profession. 

Pi'operly funded and administered, no other Federal aid programs 
are necessaiy. I will make that as a statement to be recorded. 1 don't 
understand the great complexity that we are having with many difler- 
tiit kinds of need analyses and many different kinds of programs to 
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solve when there are only three kuuls of aid, something to work for, 
something you borrow and work for later, and a gift. 

I had the pleasure on the 26th of April of attending the Midwest 
Association of University Student Emplo^ynient Directors. This hap- 
pens to be an association made up primarily of State universities m 
the Midwest, 

The enrollment for the State universities in this association exceeds 
625,000 students. This association^ has existed since 1962. They went 
on record and they made a resohition which I am sure, if you have not 
received a copy, it will be forthcoming. 

I \yant to quote one thing from the resolution. The resolution was 
unanimous. This group is deeply concerned with our students and the 
college work-study program. I shall quote : 

The continuance of tliis program at increased monetary levels can readily lie 
justified on tlio basis of liundreds of new institutions submitting applicatinns Un* 
participations each fiscal year. 

Further, we call your attention to the recently increasfnl minimum wage rates 
which in Itself calls for increasing funding just to keep operating at tlie 107.V74 
level. 

If my memory is correct, we have not had additional funding in this 
projLjram for some 3 years, and yet we have added numerous schools 
during this particular time, and, as I also recall, the amount of money 
requested by our various different institutions is more than double 
what has been allocated. 

The last quote concerning this resolution is a very important one to 
me. 

Surely, a nation which proposes to provide $085,000,000 annually in TUOOa 
and SEOG gift aid ouglit to be willing to invest an e(iual amount in its nm- 
ductive College Work-Study Program. 

I \yoiild like to make some personal comments. These are not the 
associatioirs. It is to be remembered that someone must work to pro-- 
vide funds for all forms of gift aid. Should not the recipient of 
gift aid also work? 

If so, where are the funds to provide the work oppoi'tunity ? Is it 
not reasonable that a student who is entitled to gift aid is also'entithHl 
to a job? 

To be meaningful, should not equal educational oppoiiunity for 
students in a democracy similarly require eqiml responsibilities front 
these same students. 

Oi% are we going to ignore John Ruskin— John Ruskin was well 
noted 125 years ago—who said : "It is far better to give work which is 
above the men than to educate the men to be above the work.*' 

I have fears that this Nation nuiy be attempting to educate some 
of our people above work. Is not tlie goal of education tlie enrichment 
of the individual and. ultimately, the improvement ot* society? 

If assented to, stiident work should be an integral part of tlie (edu- 
cative process, providing avenues for maturation and self-sufficiency, 
requisites for the truly w^ell-educated citi^.en. 

1 would like to make a comment about a little school I dearly love. 
It is not a large State university. It is a little school that lias existed 
down in Kentucky for longer than I can remember. It serves the Ap- 
palachian area. It is called Berea College, where everybody works in 
Berea. 
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I only want to quoto their philosopliy, which I support with entliu- 
siasni : ''One doos not conic to ]ieroa College to get away from work 
but rather to learn to work and live on a higher Icveh" 

I challenge any school in the country to improve on that philosophy. 

My next comments are specifically about the college work study 
and though I have a number here, 1 have mentioned the funding, I 
will not comment at this time because they have to do with my col- 
leagues and the way they administer programs and they are not here 
to defend themselves, so 1 shall ignore that although 1 have placed it in 
here. 

I feel a little guilty about ap)>earing before a committee when I 
haven't got some of the people 1 want to argue with. 1 will argue with 
them in our own conference. 

If you will excuse me 1 will turn to a problem that I consider more 
universal, and that is the problem of need analysis, which happens to 
have taken over the country with a storm and 1 personally do not ap- 
preciate it entirely. These are my personal views. 

Philosophically, I reject a family need iinancial analysis as a basis 
for determining the eligibility of college students for employment, 
whether an on campus or off campus job. The following are some of 
the reasons clarifying my position : 

I know of no business nor industry which requi);es an applicant for 
employment to furnish a finan.cial-need documentation as a criterion 
for employment compensation. It appears that employei*s are inter- 
ested in emi^loyees' perfonnances, be the job professional, skilled, un- 
skilled, services, or an entry type» Why not provide the sam^ indices 
for students? 

Work experience by its very nature is an educational program. By 
the use of a computer, our Federal Government is supporting equal 
educational opportunities for students from lo^y-income families, 
ineanwhile denyhig equal educational opportunities in the form of 
work education for students from middle-income families. Perhaps 
the Government should say, ''Opportunity, yes. Equal opportunity, 
no.-' 

Since work has undeniable educational vame, it does not behoove an 
institution of higher learning to use a financial-need analysis to deter- 
mine the individual who sliould benefit irom working conditions 
w^iich constitute an enriclied educational eX|.orience. To provide work 
. experience education for solely the financially needy ^yhile denying 
such experience to the less financially needy constitutes discrimination, 
and in, of all places, an institution ol higher learningi 

It is most interesting that the new guidelines for the Illinois guar- 
anteed loan prograin state, "Effective with loans guaranteed by this 
agency, beginnin^^ in June 1974, students whose adjusted family in- 
comes are less than $15,000 and who are applvingj for $2,000 or less 
during an academic year are automatically eligible for Federal interest 
benefits and no needs test is required. 

Now, we have an additional conflict. There is no need analysis re- 
quired for a loan, but there is for a job. I find that a little hard to 
reconcile. 

1 now go with my recommendations. 

That the Federal Government supports its eqiuil exlucatioiuil op- 
portunity goal with an equal employment opportunity goah Such 
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ixn objoctivo sottiiif? nuMUis that shulonts are truly adults and should 
reoeivo a fair share of iMuploynient opportunities, rogardloss of 
iinancial neod. 

What bettor method of teaching responsibility, cooperation, de- 
pendability, honesty, and self-sutliciency than through work? Are not 
our working students an asset to society ? 

There are over 4 million of them working. Are they not enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning to prepare themselves fov vacations 
or (*areers? 

lioth Federal and State Governments should remove from tlieir re- 
spective student employment guidelines a statement to the eflect that 
students cannot replace full-time employees. Society has bestowed to 
18-year-old youths the status of adulthood, and, in so doing, should 
anticipate a concomitant demonstration of adult responsibilities from 
youth. 

However, society cannot expect from its youth the manifestation 
of adult responsiliilities unless youth has adult opix)rtunities avail- 
able. As long as State and Federal Governments, institutions, facul- 
ties, and stalls consider institutional priority as designed solely for 
faculty and staif, just so long will students remain essentially second- 
class citizens, regardless of hiws to the contrary, 

Institutions, government, business, and industry should make a 
dedicated effort to support work experience programs on campus and 
off campus. Particular consideration should l>e grante.d to cooperative 
education and innovative programs of academic credit for career- 
re! a t^»d work expei'ienee for our youth. 

Fiuthermore, the Federal funds should support on-campus and off- 
campus work experience programs, disregarding the actual financial 
need of students. 

I say that and know there are those who can argue and debate, but 
I strongly feel that everyone net^ds to work. The need is already there. 
You need it for your livelihood, for your self-respect or character. 
This is one reason I take that position. 

Federal funds should be awarded to institutions on a percentage 
basis, in keeping with the financial efforts of a specific institution of 
higher learning, with a focus upon the support, development, and 
expansion of student work programs. 

Institutions not willing to allocate their money to provide jobs fcr 
.students should hardly expect the Federal Government to provide 
work-study funding. A deliberated delegation of moneys would pro- 
vide each institution with a freedom, to develop work-study programs^ 
consonant with its philosophy and mission of higher educational 
concerns. 

In conclusion, may I add, too fi'equently, critics of the old-fashioned 
wo!*k ethic often exist on the fruits of the laboi's of those who endorse 
and practice the work ethic. 

My last comment is a little story to add some hmnor. I asked a stu- 
dent' of mine, wlio is a bright lad, why are yovt working. I rather 
hop(>d that being aroutul me for several years some of this philosophy 
would rub off. Without any hesitation he said, '^imiuse my father is 
tired of working my way tli rough school.'' 

Thank you, and I turn this over to Dr. Keene. 

Mr. O^H.vHA. Thank you. Dr. Keene. 
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Dr. Kkenk, Wo roaliJ^o that our colleagues in this Nation perceive 
us as specialists in student work programs. The fact is that we are 
interested in the entire? field of student financial support. 

It is very difficult to consider student employment apart from other 
forms of financial assistance. The chief purpose of my remarks, tliere- 
fore, will be to place student employment ui the context of the total 
student financial support picture. , t i. ^ 

It will be necessary for me to deal positively with other forms ot 
student aid. Many of my remarks arc based upon material in a now 
book on this subject, abo\it one-third of which deals with student em- 
l)loyment, and which we anticipate Avill be off the press in the near 

future. ' . TT . 

Vernon A. Sternberg, director of the Southern Illinois University 
Press, has graciously made part of tlie manuscript of this book avail- 
able to you in advance of publication, subject, of course, to copyright 

restrictions. i -t • i • 

This part is included in appendix B as exhibit No. 4. Exhibit 4 is 
the summary chapter of the book, written by authors from Massachu- 
setts to California, ranging from presidents of institutions to financial 
aid counselors and a table of contents. 

It should provide a broad background for this total presentation 
and furnish tlie subcommittee with an indication of what is going on 
out there in the Unitetl States regarding student financial support 
in higher education, and especially show the relation between work 
and <)tlier forms of financial support for students. 

The provisions of this presentation, amplified in somcAvhat greater 
detail in exhibit 4, are enumerated in the following paragraphs. 

1. We believe that all stud(?nt financial support programs in higher 
education, even gift aid programs, should provide a realistic educa- 
tional experience as well as create the opportunity for all citizens to 
receive post-secondary education. 

AVe believe that post-secondi» ly students, having attained the age ot 
majority, are full-fledged citizens of the United States, but that tliev 
are feelnig boxe<l in by certain Federal programs and procedures that 
insist they remain in ii second class status that is less than full adult 
citizenship. 

Wo further believe that the independent student, far from being a 
' problem, is the foundation of the strength of this Nation and should 
be the goal of student financial support programs and of education 
itself. . . 

2. Conditions that are less than perfect and that call for revision, 
elimination, or other attention are listed as follov\s: 

(a) As far as certain of the Federal programs of student financial 
assist.ance are concerned, the institutions and the financial aid officers 
are losing out. This has come about through national administration 
of cert/aiii programs direct to the student, through lack of authority 
at the local level, through conflicting guidelines and similar 
circumstances. 

This would be of no consequence were it not that it bypasses and 
eliminates from the process of aiding students the only element that 
can deal on a professional basis directly with the students and assures 
that a reasonable degree of effectiveness residts from the expenditure 
of the money, effectiveness that directly benefits the students. 
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(b) Fedt»ral {^iiidoliiios arc somotiinos coiirtictiiiji: and !uiti«*ato to 
discntniimto in some casos aji;niiist tlio. student fVoin middle, class fami- 
lies and in others a^raiiist the student fi^om low-income families. 

These dysfunctions fai* out\vei<j;h any possibility for disadvantajjes 
that can be imafjfined if the pro^ri^ams'weiT diiWtly administei'ed by 
professionals who have traditioiuilly recognized their obligations to 
donors and the soui'ces of the funds. 

{(') The Fedei'al progi^ams ai'c often postulated upon an in loco 
parentis stance that inhibits the- development of nuxturity and re- 
sponsibility in the students. Indeed some of the pi'ogi'ams tend to teach 
the people to expect uneai'ued gifts. Such patei'iudism saps the ve!\y 
energy and initiative of the people at the grass roots. 

(>/) Need analyses ai'o misused* There is a legal question whethei* 
!UH»d-ba.sed pi*ogi*ams for adult citizens can be based upon the fimmcial 
status of other adult citizens, mimely the parents* 

Xeed amilyses used for tins purpose aiv a serious invasion of pi'i- 
vacy and sei've in many cases to debase the pai'ents in the eyes of the 
students, proving beyond doubt that the parents achieved .a srTicient 
lack of success to make the students eligible for the programs. 

(e) Most impoi'tantly, students are losing out. Ciuv should hv. taken 
that pi'ograms are revised in such a way that students learn from them : 
responsibility, self-ivspect, and the sti'ength and confidence of self- 
sufH^'iency I'athei* than a debil itating dependency. 

3. Our reconunendations to the subcommittee as it considers an over- 
haul of the Federal student support programs ai*e listed below* 

De-emphasize gift aid progi'ams and emphasize self-help pro- 
grams. The adult citizen should not expect more subsidy for post- 
secomhu'y education than he received through free, public elementary 
and secondary education, namely, the institutional costs* 

Thus, all frift aid piogi'ams, both in amount and in tise, should be 
limited to tuitions and fees — institutional costs. This will provide an 
oppoi'tnnity for the student to assume responsibility through self- 
help pi'ograms foi* his pei^somil expenses— paid for during elementary 
and secondai'y education by the pa?*ents* 

(h) The basic gnmtsprograni (BEOG) and other gift aid programs 
should be I'evised foi* administi*ation thiouirh the institutions. Under 
present (Mirumstances, these pi^ograms are little more than doles tluit 
teach only lu^gative expectations. 

Only through the etlbrts of pi'ofessionals can recipients be taught 
tluur obligations foi* the gift. Only thi'ough pi'ofessionals at the local 
level can ordeily and consistent feedback I'egai'ding student success 
be provided both to the student and to the donor. 

(r) The NDSL .should becoine an institution-based loan program 
M-ith present collections placed in a revolving fund. Arrangements to 
supplement this fuiul throtigh long-term, institutional loans from 
governinental sources could be provided. A healthier sitiuition would 
(msue with the student responsible to tlu* institution, aiul the institu- 
tion responsible to the government. 

(//) The college work-study program should be expanded with due 
attention jiriyen to funding for nmre students as additioiuil institu- 
tions participate, ami fumliug at a higher level as mininuuu wage 
levels are raised. 
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{e) Work programs of all kiDils should be eiicoiu'aged— cooperative 
•education, work for college credit, on-canipus and off-campus part- 
time programs, fuU-tiiue sununer employment, et cetera — with active 
participation of institutions, hu«ine^s, industry, and Government. 

(/) Attention should be given to revision of program guidelines to 
reniove conflicts and dysfunctions. Specifically, the CWS program 
should not limit the amount of work a student can do; guidelines 
.«hould not specify that part-tin)e student workers cannot replace full- 
time workers; anil the need analysis should not be eliminated for loans 
and retained for student employment. 

((/) Finally, the Government should reject as national policy all 
.aspects of paternalism and the in loco parentis principle. Need anal- 
yses si)ould be revised for institutional use for the independent student 
who is, after alh an adult citizen of these United States. 

i tiumk you verv much, gentlemen. 

Mr. O'Haiu. Thank you very nuich, gentlemen. 

I would like to take up first the suggestion made by botli of you that 
we ought to remove from the requirements for the college work-study 
progiuun that provision which prevents the use of college work-study 
funds to employ students in place of full-time emiMoyees of the 
institution. 

Dr. Kkknk. My reaction to this is not that some kind of eflort would 
be mounted to fire people or terminate them in order to place students 
in jobs. This isn't the point. The point is if this full-time position 
becomes vacant, under our regulations we cannot put students nV there, 
say, two students to fill a full-time, or four. 

liut this ought to be possible. That isn't replacing this full-time 
persoii with students simply because a student is not a student in the 
traditional sense of being a minor or something of that kind. 

He is a citizen entitled to the same as anyone else is. 

Mr. O^Hara. But not with Fedei'al inoney.* I think that is the point. 
In other words, there is nothing in the regulations that say to your 
institution that if the night watchman in one of your buildings retires 
that you can't replace him with a student. 

But the point is, you can't use the Federal money to replace heads 
of families. 

l)r. Kkknk. Frank may have a different point of view. 

Dr. AnAAts. One of the treasons, and I have taken issue sometimes— 
I have specificallv had to go to tlie State of Illinois and their civil 
service system, which happens to have the similar requirement of the 
Federal Government. 

I am on a conmiittee that spent several davs on that a year ago. 
I was arguing with one of our union officials. You see, the regulations 
make it 'very easy for the institution to eliminate student help and 
riirlit now, when liudgets are cut, who do you think is the fir.st groun to 
be cut? It is the students. It happens even in our institution, as stuclent 
oriented as we are. 

My argument was a little difTerent tlum here. My argument was, 
if you are going to have positions foi' students and positions for faculty 
and staff, then it behooves me to say that you cannot eliminate our 
student positions and put full-time people in there. 

It was all right to {^o the one way. After alh tlie institutions do exist 
for students. It is not that we are going to take over all the teaching. 

BO 
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It is the matter that there should be a manpower program for stu- 
dents, that tliey are entitled to certain amounts of the work and some 
of this work can be done by students, rather than full time. 

And what is holding back some of the expansion of student work 
opportunities? It is tlie locked-in system that those positions have al- 
ways traditionally been civil service or been stall' and when someone 
in that group happens to retire or move on tliey must be filled. 

As a result, many of our institutions have not, in the last decade, 
expanded their student >vork opportunities. Tliey are locked into a 
system where they can't jjrow, unless by population, or unless you put 
a student out here, particularly in a service job or career jobs. 

We are locked into where we cannot give them these opportunities. 
As I say, it is not a matter that the argument here is to ehminate full- 
time people. You need all of them, but you need a unison here in 
working together. 

I hate to see our students' positions eliminated as institutional funds 
are cat hack and Federal funds and that is exactly what is happening. 
We are the first to go. Our students are the first to go. Then we cry 
about enrollment. 

Mr. O'Haha. 1 certainly think M^e ought to expand the number of 
opportunities. I agree coinpletely that eligibility for college work- 
study jobs should not be based on family income in the same way that 
it is'now. Perhaps there ought to be dili'erent standards as we have 
recently determined in connection with loan eligibility. 

We }ia\*e decided that there ought to be different standards of eligi- 
bility for a loan than there is for a grant. Perhaps there ought to be 
a difVerent standard of eligibility for a job than there is for a grant. 
It doesn't make much sense to apply the same standards to all three 
because they are three different kinds of things. 

I think although you take the position that no needs test should 
be applied to the applicant for a student job you would I imagine, 
support the continuation of a needs test for an applicant for a grant. 

Obviously grants will go only to those who are able to demonstrate 
need. 

Dr. Aj^ams. May I add a postscript to that? The reason I take that 
stand is I feel the institution itself should make every effort to help 
any and all of its students. It is competitive out here. Institutions 
should luive the resources, the clientele and this is to serve that clientele 
tliey ^yi11 make maxinnun use of Federal institutional money to provide 
these jobs.' 

As I said earlier, I didn't want to pick on some of my colleagues 
but I am real unset \v\wn someone burdens a student with loans when 
there are jobs that could be done and the poor kid graduates $4,000 or 
$5,000 in clebt when he could have worlced for $2,000 or $3,000 of that. 

This is not the Government's fault. That is the fault of the institu- 
tions and our own emerging profession. 

Mr. O'Hara. T think we can share part of the blame. 

Br. Adams. Too often the student receives a grant and a loan and 
$200 for work. He works 1 tnonth and he is dropped. The employer 
savs t "t)on'** send me one of those, 1 have got a job that lasts all year.-' 
It is rather distressing. . ^ ^ . . a 

The student misses out on both his learnnig from the standnmnt of 
work education, and he misses out on some money. But he is going 
to have to pay a lot back later on. 

6.1 
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Mr. OIIaua. Both of you ^iontloman indicate that you think the 
work employment ought to be the principal component. It is a tripod 
but the strongest leg of the tripod is the work component and that 
ought to be first. 

Dr. Adams. The first in our institution anyway. 

Mr. O'Haka. I notice here from your brochure from Southern Illi- 
nois University that you have aliout a,000 students working each 
semester in one of over 200 student work classifications. 

In addition, you have possibly 2,000 students employed in off- 
campus jobs within a !>0-mile radius of Carbondale. Let's talk about 
the off-campus work a minute. Are those off-campus jobs that you peo- 
l)le have located for students or are those jobs students may have 
located for tliemselves, or are they both? 

Dr. Adams. They are both, but I \vould say the majority of these 
jobs the students locate themselves. We are limited in our own per- 
sonnel to help them. Many of them conunute to school and they work 
in Kroger> or someplace while they are in high school and they con- 
tinue. 

So, in our off campus we do some co-op work and summer em- 
ployment within the limitations we have on the staff. But the ma- 
jority of off-campus jobs during the academic year the student ac- 
tually obtains, which I am rather proud of them for doing, They get 
it on their own. 

iVIr. OIIara. What is the si'/e of your student body? 

Dr. Adams. Between 19,000 and 20,000. It was24,000 3 years ago but 
it has dropped down like many. We are 19,000 plus this last fall. 

Mi\ O^Haua. Can you find a job for everyone that comes to your 
office looking for one? 

Dr. Adams. We don*t miss it very far. If they really want to work, 
we are going to get on the phone, either off campus or on campus, if 
they will give us a little time. One of the things, thoudi, that hap- 
I)ens to hurt both the students and tlie jobs; you may have a job in 
the morning, or a number of them, and the stude>*^. has classes in the 
morning. 

This is one of the problems in administering a program. That dis- 
courages sotne because you are trying to match different times when 
the student is not in class. Institutions that want to develop their work 
programs need what I call a long schoolday, maybe a schoolweek. 

In other words, if classes exist from 8 in the morning until 9 at 
nlglit, then you can have blocks of time for work and lots of time 
for st udy . We pretty well take care of them. 

Let mo add this. WIumi I talk about need analysis, we require need 
analysis because we have to find the ones that are work-study. AVe do 
refer students. Wo take ciu* of that group. 

One can bo from a family income of $50,000, and if they are going 
into chemistry and if they liave the qualificatiotis, we are going to help 
thorn got the job. We talce care, if at all possible, from the lowest need 
to the higliost, if someone wants to work. 

Afr. O'ITaka. Whnt kind of cooperation do you get from the uni- 
versity? Do working students got any kind of preference in deter- 
miniiig class schodulos, any sDecial consideration? 

])r. Adams. We have in the past when we sent them over with a 
block of time, it would be hotu)red to some extent. When you hit the 
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uppcM* class lovols, (licrc arc oii-sccl ion I'lasscs. and iIh» clnss scIum1iiIi» 
has to hold priority. ^\^• Iimn'i' very ji'ond cooiu'ration. 

Tnless tho student lia^ a .'i-liour Mo' k. ii i> prciiy diHicidt to dofciid 
tlio efficiency of a stuilcut woiviinii' I luiiii' in th(» nu)rnin«r and 1 hour 
in the afternoon. This hurts pro^it anis railnu' ilian (K'vclop tluMi?. ^'ou 
need at least I] liours a ihiy. 

The student has to know when lie is ^/juw^s i'> work juul what he is 
«!;oing to do so he (*an hudaet liis tiua* i'ov I la* acaikMuie. 

Mr. O'Haha. A\*hat I am tryinjr to li.t!ure out is whether you have 
any arran}>:enieiit wlnM'(»l)y youi- siudciUs. the ones that are \vorkinf>',. 
can fret some special consideration in sclicilnlinji'. 

J)i*. Adams. AVe luiv(» advance re^i.-t ration (hat cxt(Mids over several 
months, an<l our stuchuits iro th(M'e with thi'ir tinn* hlocks to r(*<»isttM\ 
and they go i'if>'ht in there jnul say, "1 neeil to he free from {) to V2 
to work.'' .\nd they sch(Mhd(» the <dassi\s. 

Tliere is another {j^roup that may h(» woikinj; in the afternoon. 

Mr. O'Haka. And the non worker may want the same 10 o'clock class 
that your worker wants hecause it (its in with his schedule best. If there 
is only one place left, the kid with tla* joh ^r(»ts it ; is that it ? 

Dr. Adams. 1 couldn't really answei* that hecause they open orhei' 
sections. If we had that kiml of enrollment, I wouhl appreciate it. They 
can open another section of a class. AVe haven't had that problem to a 
great extent with this advance registration. It hasn't been brought to 
my attention any way. 

Mr. O'Haiu.'So you thiidc advance regist!*atioti takes oai*e of a lot 
of those problems and permits the institution to ciiange some of thtv 
sections to see wluit is happening ^ 

Dr. Adams. Again, institutions are mu(pie. Traditionally, we have 
luul a large work force, so our student woi^kers, or tiie departments that 
w*ork with them in registration, know these stridents need 8 or 4 hours 
to work, and it still balances out becnus(» he works some in the morning 
aiulsome in the afternoon oi* evenings. 

It isn't always easy. In many institutions, as T said before, admin- 
istering a program like this is a bit difhcult. You have to want to work 
at it, and think it is worth while. It is nuich easier to just hire full-time 
people and forget it. 

Mr. O'Haha. You testified that we ought to increase the finals avail- 
able imder college work-study. In fact, I think you suggested a po.ssi- 
ble magnitude of tripling those funds. 

Dr. Adams. AVhat I read was that the Midwest Association of Stu- 
dent Kmployment Directoi'S. in their resolution, asked for the amount 
of woric aid equal to the gift aid. I also testified to the fact that the 
applicationa requesting funds for wo?'k-study — iind 1 don't recall the 
exact ftginv — but it well over $000 million. That was even last year. 

The amount of funding has not been any more tiuui soinephict' 
between 40 and of) percent of the request basically. 

Mr. O'llAiiA. Tj(»t's take your institution. AVhat if we doubled the 
work-study funds going to your institution. AVhat is your capability^ 
What can you do ? 

Dr. Adams. If you double the ftmd.s, T will show you what you 
can do. We have already asked for another $1 million frotti the State, 
so if you double the funds which we had last year, $4SO,00() to .^tart 
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with, wo could use it. We have* <>ot tho positions and wo hav(^ j»'ot tlio 
studoiits. 

1 wouhhrt ask for it if wo coiiUln't iiso it. Ix»t nu» <>iv(» von a pi'ociso 
i\g\m\ Last yoar wo spout $4.1ii7,(H)() ou solf-holp. That iiioludos over 
luilliou of Stuto fuuds. aud at that tiuio, ahout $7(H).(H)() in FoikM-al 
and tho rost was luado up throuah auxiliary and soi-vice outorpriso 
oporatious. 

A yoai* ago we lost $-2()(),()0() from our Stato hud^ivt, aud wo h)st 
$-20(),{)()0 from the Federal bud<rot, so naturally wo woro pnshinii' it 
very hard off oauipus. We lost in 2 years about 700 or iSOO student 
pasitions because of funding. 

Our Hiuuicial aid officers in the State of Illinois orfraniml and have 
iioiw to one of the senators, and thoi'o is a hill before our Senate in 
llliiu)is rifiht now asking for $5,900,000 for increasing tho student 
employment opportunities in our own State universities. 

I doift think it will go thi-ough, but we are trying. The point is, I 
defended that on the basis of $1 million additional we could use. We 
liave the students. We have the positions. We have 200 diflieront jobs 
for Sxtudonts. We could use tho money. 

Not only that, but we have never jzone off campus to any great extent 
for tt very simple reason. We are in a rural area. The university h 
a major employer in that whole southern 31 counties. That is where 
the jobs are. 

If we had additional money, we have a small program with our 
forest service. We could have them with our hospitals and play- 
grounds. We could use more money there for sununer, especially for 
off campus. 

I ani not against it by any means, but prioritywise, we want to take 
care of the students on campus first. But we could use moi-e money 
off campus, too. 

iMr. OIIaha. Tell me about your student assistance office. How mauv 
I)eople do you have in the office, full time or part time? What kinil 
of an operation do you have ? 

Dr. Adams. We take student work md financial assistance, and we 
do all the payroll for students, too. We have our department divided 
into three divisions: State and institutional programs. Federal pro- 
grams, and student work programs. 

We have 21] full-time counselors, or employees. We have four o-rad- 
uate assistants wlu) are in tho college pci*sonnel who are training to 
become financial aid officers. We provide them an opportunity to rotate 
ni each one of those divisions each 8 months so that they learn. 

We offer t wo courses in finauc-ial aid. Dr. ICeene has one course now 
and wo will have a workshow this sununer. That is part of our goal, to 
upwulo the profession by using graduate interns to learn on the job. 

\V 0 luive 40 to r>0 stiulent workers at any given time in this program. 
1 am sure that some would p!-obably envy us seeing we have this many 
poop 0. \\ 0 are trying to do some things that some people aren't doin'o* 
whicli we think is worthwhile. 

'I'bis ifu'ludos tho teaching of a class. Tt includes administering our 
progi'ams. It includes tho direction we will be going in next year with 
some college ci'odit for career work for undergraduates. 
^ This doosivt just couu> about. It took more than 2 years to get that 
in oui' school. I would say our staff* if you want to Icnow the kind of 
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stall', we havo throe doctoral people, Dr. Keene one-quarter time, Dr. 
DeJarnett, the assistant director and myself. All of us teach as well as 
administer the program. 

Half our start' are- masters degree counselors and the other half are 
civil service, wliat vvc call advisers, and if they want they can work up 
to a masters degree and become a counselor. That is the staff. 

Dr. Kkknk. a lar^je on-campus program also needs a lot more atten- 
tion perliaps tlian an off-campus program in the sense that the off- 
c-ami)us is the more realistic educational employment experience. 

The on-campus needs to be made that way. You need to work a lot 
witli supervisors. 

}^h\ O'Haua. I was going to ask that. AVhat kind of supervision do 
you provide for these CWS jobs on campus? I have heard some com- 
phiiiits that in some cases at least, inadequate supervision is provided 
by tlie institution and the student is not being nuvde use of in a good 
w'ay. What sort of a check do you have on that ? 

Adams, I woukl have to he honest and say your program is no 
better than your supervision. If you have a ^old brickmg supervisor 
ym probably are going to have some gold bricking students. 

^Ve are training students for program supervisors. We go around 
and visit the operations. We can't be there all the time. They have a 
certain amount of money and it is not as much as they would like to 
have. 

We do have the authority to make recommendations on budgets. I 
thiidc we have good supervisors in general, but as far as your point is 
concerned, I heard that many times also. 

But if you do not have too much funding and you have work that 
has to be 'done that is allocated to students it behooves you to get out 
and get it done, but you can't do it unless you have these time Blocks* 

ifou lind that part of that a legitimate criticism. Some students, as I 
say, can only come in for an hour in the morning and an hour in the 
afternoon. What is the use of taking a secretary's time or a supervisor's 
t ime to explain the work. It is not easy. 

That is the reason some of them do not like to get involved in lU 
It is a k)t of work to actually administer the programs structured to- 
ward the tMlucational goal and towards the need of the student also. 

It is a tremendous undertaking. You have to have the staff*. We have 
no less tlian six in the eniployment division alone working in here* 
Airain, you have to have the staff' to do it. You have to counsel these 
sjludents. 

^{^^ O'IIaka. What is the source of your budget in relative timounts? 

I )r. A HAMS. $a00.000 of our budget is State money. 

01 L\u\. Your oflice budget, the budget you use to pay the people 
in y(un* office if 

I)r. Adams. That is right. 

^Fr. O'l Iaija. 1 low jnucli comes from T'ncle Sam ? 

l)r. Adams. Three percent of our prog!*ams. On the national direct 
loan tlu» collection of that goes to tlie bursars office. We get for our 
gi'oup ;} perc(»nt of the college work-study and 3 percent of the Federal 
Lrnuit. 

AFr. OITaua. Do yoti have some notion of about how many Federal 
dollars i\o into youV payroll as cotnpared to non-Federal, your office 
payroll? 
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Dr. Adams. About close to 10 percent, I would say 15 at most. Nor- 
mally we have about 20 or $25,000 a year coming from our 3 percent 
of the working grant. This is where we hire mostly graduate assistants. 

Mr. O'Haka. That is the ditlorence now.^ I have talked to a lot of 
student assistance oHicers and evidently quite a few institutions have 
the notion that the student assistance olHce should be entirely sup- 
ported by whatever it gets out of the Administrator's part of the Fed- 
eral programs. 

Dr. Adams. No. 

Mr. O'Haua. But quite a few of them aren't willing to spend any of 
their own money on the student assistance office. They may come to us 
and say, You have given us all this work and we are not doing it ade- 
quately and we have got a 3-month backlog, and so forth, so give us 
more money.'' 

I say, "Why don't you got moi'e money from the institution? I 
thought, in an era of a declining enrollment that your institution was 
interested in having more students. I should thinlc you would bo will- 
ing to invest a little money in the student assistance office." 
They say maybe tliey ought to be willing to, but they aren't. 
Dr. Adams. You are correct and I have heard complaints from my 
coUoagues. That J5 percent doesn't ever get to the financial aid office. It 
is locked down at the; top levels in administration because they have 
got some things thov want and they say, "Look, we ai*e putting enough 
money in it to run tilings, try to get some more aid in." So we go in this 
vicious circle. 

AVe have been very fortunate in our institution that since the be- 
ginning—I happen to have been one of the original constdtants on 
this program when it started — the 3-percent idea was to expand profes- 
siomil people. 

When I made the study in about 190G, I was amaxed to find the num- 
ber of schools that had maybe one pei^son that knew something, but two 
or three that knew very little. Hopefully, the institution would never 
put any less but add the Federal in to build \\p the program. 

Unfortunately, many institutions didn't clecide to do that. I think 
it is wrong. I say we are fortunate because I would not have four 
i?raduate assistants were it not for the Federal i>i*ogram, and I am 
hanging on to that for dear life. 

As itjstitutionni money is cut bnck T am sure thoy are going to look 
at these things. But you are right 100 percent. The whole idea of that 
3 percent was to help the programs and not take care of it altogetlun*. 
It is not enough to run a good program. 

I couUln't run a good program on $25,000. The fact is, they couldn't 
pay me. But, it do?s help you to add what you need to have a good pro- 
gram. It is the upgrading of the whole emerging profession in higher 
• education that avg are in today. 

Again I say, if an institution is not willing to put its dollars in self- 
help how can they expect the Federal Government to? 

Mr. O'Haka. I think one of the things we ought to l)e doing in terms 
of all of these aid programs that are institutionally based is thinking 
about what we are going to require the institution to do if it wants to 
use these funds. They are going to have tu put adequate personnel to 
work and operate the program sufficiently or they don't get the money* 
That is the kind of approach I am taking. 

»u-418— 74 5 
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Dr. Adams, I will drink to that 

Mr, O'Hara. One other thinj;. This business of the State programs- 
Tell me how the Illinois State program works? Do you get money for 
work-study? 

Dr. Adams, Wiat happens in State univei'sitios is we get from our 
State government what we call personal services money. "Personal 
sservices money'' employs a staff of faculty and what we call staff ad- 
ministrators and students. 

In tlie college work-study program there is a kicker that we put in 
there a few years back when we helped to set np the original guide- 
lines, some of which are obsolete*. But one of those kickers happens to 
have been that you cannot drop your institutional funds below a level 
of maintenance. 

Tliat was to help make sure the institutions would do what they were 
supposed to do. Many of the new schools coming in didn't have a level 
of maintenanre. I htite, to be critical, but some or them start out relying 
mostly on Federal money. 

AVo were spending in 15)64, $2 million of our own money. So, back 
to your question, mo,st. of our mouQy comes directly from' the State 
of Illinois as a tax suppoited institution, about $2 million of it in our 
case. 

Dr. Kkkxk. The money from the State depends upon mstitutional 
practice, pliilosopliy, and mission and it is a kind of internal institu- 
tional allocation in tlie internal bud^fet. 

Mr. O'Haua. It comes to the institution on sort of an ad hoc basis, 
the same as the support for their othei- programs comes. The State leg- 
islature, tlie State boai d of education, or whoever it is, pi^esonts a high- 
er education budget to the State legislature and in it is included items 
for everything. 

But I was wondering if there was some State progi'am comparable 
to tlie college work-st udy program at the Federal level. 

Dr. Kkkxe, As far as I know there is none at the present time in the 
United States, unless perhaps Iowa has one. But, in the hopper in the 
general assembly in Illinois is a bill for a special State supported 
woi'k-stiuh program which would be in addition to anything that is 

now in effect. ^ i i . , 

You would have to maintain your present program levels in order to 

quaiifv. ^ . - ^tt i . 

[Subsequently the following text of a Washington State statute,, 
enacted May 5, iOT k was received :] 

In the LKOIfitATUItE OF TH13 STATE OF WASHINGTON 
CEUTIFIOATION OF ENROLLED ENTACTMKNT 
SENATK m.t NO. 3202 

Chapter 177, Laws ol: 1974, 1st Extfuordluary Session, (48r(l Leg., 3rd Ex. Se«s.) 

Effective Date: July 24, 1974 



r:Nouosst:t) sknatk \m,t no. 3202 as AAtKNUEi) uy the no^sE 

State of WuKhlnjrton, 43rd Le^ri^lature» 3rd Extraordinary Sgsh 
Bv Senators Marnh, Motcalf, Sandisoti, Koefe» Atwood and Lo 
(By Council on Higher Education Request), 



Session, 

Lewis (Harry)' 
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Bead first time January 21» 1974, and referred to Committee of Highor' 
Education. 

An Act relating to higher education ; creatinj? the college work-study program ; 
adding new sections to chapter 223» Laws of lOOl) ex. .sews, and to Title 2SB RCW 
as a new chapter thereof; creating now sections; and nniking an appropriation. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Washington : 

New Seotim, Section 1. There hereby created a program of financial aid to 
students pursuing a post-secondary edncai ion which shall be known as the colU^ge 
work-study program. 

New section. Sec. 2. The purpose of the program created in section 1 of this act 
is to provide financial assistance to needy students [who are U.S. citizens] attend- 
ing eligible post-secondary institutions in the state of Washington by stimulat- 
ing and promoting their employment, thereby enabling them to pursue courses 
of study at such institutions. An additional purimse of this program shall l)e to 
provide such needy students, wherever possible, with employment related to their 
academic pursuits. 

Neto section. Sec. 3. As used in thischapter, the following words and term.s shall 
have the following meanings, unless the context shall clearly Indicate another 
or different meaning or intent : 

(1) The term "needy student" shall mean a student enrolled or accepted for 
enrollment at a post-secondary in.stitution who, according to a system of need 
analysis approved by the commission on higher education, demonstrates a finan- 
cial inability, either parental, familial, or personal, to bear the total cost of 
education for any semester or quarter. 

(2) The term "eligible institution'* shall mean any post-secondary institution 
in this state accredited by the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools or any public vocational-technical school in the state. 

Neio section. Sec. 4. The commission on higher education shall develop and 
administer the college work-study program and shall be authorized to enter into 
agreement with employers and eligible institutions for the operaion of the' 
prognim. These agreements shall in(flude such provisions as the commission on 
higher education may deem necessary or appropriate to carry out the purpose."* 
of this chapter. * ^ 

Tlie share from funds disbursed under the college work-study program of the- 
compensation of students employed under such program In accordance with such 
SrSent? ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ percent of the total such compensation paid 

New section. Sec. 5. The commission on higher education shall disburse colleire 
work-study funds after consideration of reconmiondatlons of a panel convened hv 
the commission on higher education, and composed of representatives of eli;ril>le 
institutions and post-secondary education advisory and governing bodies Said 
commission shall establish criteria for the panel designed to achieve such' distrl" 
butlon of assistance umler this chapter among students attending eligible iiistl- 
tutlons as will most effectively carry out the purposes of this chapter 

Kewjccti07i. Sec. 6. The commission on higher education shall adopt rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or appropriate for effecting the provisions of 
chapter, and not in confiict with this chapter, in accordance with the nrovl^ln 
of chapter P.^rMO FvOW the state higher education Sdnls^^^^^ 
act. Such rules and regula ioiis shall be protnulgated upon consideration of advi 4 
from a pane composed ot representatives of institutional financial aid om™ 
a representative of emp oyee organizations having membership in tl ^^^1^1 
service of the state's institutions of higher education, and will nclud™ 
de.signed to make eniployment under such work-study program reasonably a valU 
able, to the extent of available funds, to all eligible students In pos s^^^^ 

ondary inst tutlons In need thereof. Such rules and regulations shall include? 

(1) Providing work tinder tlie colhjge work-studv program which w 11 of ri. 

(2) Furnishing work only to a student whoi 

Ui) Is capable, in the ri^inion of the eligible instituflon. of malhtaininir jrond 
.standing in such course of study while employed under the prograni covm^^^^^^^ 
the agreement ; and ^ i^^euo oy 

ni/lVi ^V'^lnV ^»cceph.d for enrollment as at least a half-time student at the 
eligible in.stitution or. in the ease of a student alreadv enrnllfvi !m i^/l ii 
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ic) Is not puvsuiiij? a dogroo in theology. 

(3) Placing priority on tho securing of work opportunities for students who 
are residents of the state of Washington as defined iu ROW 28B.15.011 through 
2SB.15.014. ^ , , , , ^. 

(4) Provisions to assure that in the state institutions of higher education 
utilization of tliis student worl; study program i , ^ , 

(a) Shall only supplement and not supplant classitied positions under jur\s* 
'diction of 28B.10 ROW; > t i, i ti 

(h) Tliat all iwsitions established which are comparable shall he identified 
to a job classitication uiuior tho IIi/|her Education Personnel Board's classifica- 
tion plan and shall receive equal comi>ensatiou ; , , 1 

(c) Shall not take place in ai»y luanuer that would replace classified posl- 
tio»»s reduced due to lack of funds or work ; and 

((0 That" work study positions shall only be established at entry level posi- 
Vion^ of tlie classified service. . , , , 

Kvw section. Sec. 7. Each eligible institution shall submit to tho commission 
on higher education an aiuuial report in accordance with such requirements 
as are proinulg'^ttKl by the commission. , ^ , . xt 

Xcw sect Urn. Sec. 8. Tiiere is hereby appropriated from the general fund to the 
C(muuissi()u on iiigher educaticm the sum of seven luuulred fifty thousand dollars, 
or so uuu'h thereof as may be necessary, for the biemiium ending Jviue 80, 1075, to 
carry out the provisions of sections 1 through 7 of this act. Of this amount, not 
more than llftv thousand dollars may be used by the commission as adminis- 
trative costs ill carrying out the purposes of sections 1 through 7 of this act. 

yvw scrtion. Sec. t). Sections 1 through 7 of this act are added to chapter 223, 
Laws of 1{)(>9 ex. sess. and to Title 28B RCW as a new chapter thereof. 

\cw ^Tf'tinn. Sec. 10. If any provision of this act, or its application to any 
pers(m or circumstance is he)d inviilid, the remainder of the act, or the ap- 
plication of the provision to other persons or circumstances is not affected. 

Passed the Senate April 22, 1074. * n . 

John A. CiiKnuKuo, 
l^i'csident of the SenatOi 

Passed the House April 20, 1974. 

SAMtJEI, A. SAWYKU, 

Speaker of the House. 
.\pproved May 5, 1074, with the exception of an item in Section 2, which is 

'^'^^^^^'^ Danikl J. Evans, 

Governor of the State of Washingtoiu 



Dr. Adams. We made, a study m the Stnt^ of Illinois 3 years ngo 
about the need of a State work program and we tied it into our Illinois 
scholarship and grant program, which is one of the. largest in the 

country. . ^ , . i .i i i « 

It did not niatei'iali/e but Iowa has the mateiMal on it fi-nd tliere i<? 
a copy of it thei'e. They are trying to go'in that dirf^otjon with a State- 
supported pi'ogi^am. The reason we wanted ft in Illinois was not entire- 
ly for tlie institution but primarily because if it would come from 
the gcnoi'al assembly rs personal services money we have a little as- 
surance lluit that money \\\]\ be used for students. 

I am sorry, if our president was here I would still have to say that 
because you'have got to take care of your teaching and what we want<Kl 
was something separate, something similar to tlie college work-study, 
which wouUrcome to the financial aid offices to increase the jobs, es- 
pecially in the middle class group because we felt we could take care 
of our lower income with the Federal 

Now with middle-class group we have a separate program. We 
can generate our career jobs and move in that direction. 

Dr. Kr.rA-K. It may not pass. 

Dr. Ad.\ms. But we are trying. 
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Mr* O'Hara, You havo inado. some rather sweeping kind of state- 
ments* They sound good to niy ears. You say that every student who 
wants an opportunity to work' to help pay liis expenses while he is in 
school ougl\t to have that opportunity, 

Dr, Adams, That is right, 

Mr. O'Haua. And you say this ouglit to be the basic part of the total 
student aid package, Kigh't now you have got »3,000 on campus and 
SjOOO off campus, Most of the 3,000 off-campus kids have found their 
own jobs. 

Let us suppose • ^"'ere to implement that. Let us suppose we were 
to say we agree n • are going to make you the laboratory of this 
thing and we v .^ing to give you enough money to cari^ out that 
notion that every student who wants a job to help his expenses ought 
to bo able to liave one. 

I got a feeling you would have an awful time maldng good on that 
commitment providing real jobs. Where would you fmd them in 
Carbondale, 111, ? 

Dr. Adams. We had 4,000 students working in student positions 
3 yfnirs ago where we have throe now, I want those thousand back. 
I clon't want to swear that I will get them back if I get the money be- 
cause if we get those jobs back we are going to stop this downtrend for 
one thing, because these students will work. 

There is another reason. Just before tliey changed the guaranteed 
loans to need analysis we were one of the largest loan areas in the 
State, about 4,000 ot our students would borrow money. 

Maybe Dr, Keene is better on the sociology of it than I am but the 
clientele for our institution is primarily the lower middle and lower 
class, the whole area there, 

Mr, O'Hara. There aren't many rich people in southern Illinois, 

Dr. Adams. No; there never has been. The northern part of the 
State has. Anyway, it is the No. 1 employer, not only for students but 
full-time people, I will accept thnt. challenge. You put the money 
there. 

If we do no have the jobs you can take it back, 

Mr. CHaha. That is gomg to be the opjposltion. I am sort of with 
} .a and I would like to see us make a big expansion in these work 
programs. But I am concerned people are going to say everytime we 
talk about helping someone with jobs, tliere is a'^certain group around 
here that says "leaf raking,'' 

I doti't know what is wron^ with raking leaves but evidently a lot 
of people thijik raking leaves is something that shouldn't be done and 
they start talking about "make work," and all this sort of thing. 

K^o, you see, if I come out with some kind of proposal that says let's 
run a Vast expansion of this through, there are going to be J^ome of 
t\wsib nay-sayei^ around here who are going to shoot it down on those 
g\s>mds! 

1 noed some solid evidence that not only wotild this make sense hwt 
it can be done wi( h real jobs. How do I get that? 

Dr. Adams. If yoti want more information, I will send it, btit I 
have inv(»nt(Hl a nm\ for tlu». last s(^veral. Some of these students that 
are borrowing $."5 ami $4 thousand a year, I am sure, will work if they 
have the opportunity. 
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Wo have not oxpandod our off-campus in the work-study as we 
could, 

Mr. O'Haka, That is what I thhik. If you I'oally went out, if you 
had on your staff a half dozen or dozen people whose sole job it wtis 
to scour the hills around Carbondalo and fhid jobs here, there, and yon 
for students and really worked that, I bet you could find a lot of jobs. 

Dr. Adams. We are now. 

Dr. KicENio. AVith proper eniployor education, you can j^et them 
to employ those people on a long-range plaiuung basis. This is the 
essential kind of thing. You can do the same thing off campus you can 
do on. 

Atul then with our faculty having authorized credit for career- 
related experiences, this can be developed both on and off campus, 
JMr. O'liAHA. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 
i^Ir. Lkiiman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. > 

It seems to me whei'e you are g^nng to get more help is to start 
looking at tho. private sector. As far u;^ I can understand this regula- 
tion, y(m are not going to get Federal assistance except in nonprofit 
xind govortunental institutions. 

After all, profit is not a dirty word. AVe did have job assistance 
under the GI bill of rights for on-the-job training. To me, if you really 
■want to oxpand this program, we are going to have to bring this 
progi'nm beyond the nonprofit public sector. 

I am not so sure isolating all these work-study programs into non- 
profit institutions is really fair to the pei'son bein^ trained. I think 
wc ought to be alile to train some of them in proht-oriented, profit- 
jnotivatod typo?, of organizations. 

])r. Kkknk. This is where you find the real istic experience. 

Dr. Adams. AVe take no issue with your point. 

Mr. Lehman. I would like to see this legislation readjusted to per- 
mit ]>i'ivate enterpi'ise and private industry and commerce to be 
involved in a work-study program. 

Bt)t. for the sake of the student, for the sake of the industry in 
your area, and every othei* respect, if they can do it at the high school 
ieveh thei'e is not^ any reason we cannot do it in this kind of 
relationship. 

I also want to commend the gentleman in relation to academic credit 
for somo of these woi'k-study programs because I think this is a 
great slcp forward and we should continue to work in that direction. 

Dr. AnA^rs. AVhen you decided to pi'ovide futids to proprietary 
schools for the students, aren't you funding n profitmaking organiza- 
tiot) rijrht there? 

Mr. Lkiiman. You are not arirviing with me; you are arguing for me. 

Dr. Adams. I said I was ixoing to lend you* some support on that. 
Wliere T agree Avith yon philosf)|)1iicariy is this: If you support that 
^vork has edticational value, and if you go so far to take the student. — I 
will defend the leaf-raking job, particularly for a kid in the sixth, 
seventii <rJ\ade. T will defend nnv kind of work as having dignity over 
just taking somethinff for notliing, because when you give something 
away entirely^ you luiven't got anything necessarily to accomplish 
as far as work is concerned. 

But T wit) not support the perscm in the work-study educational 
program raking leaves for 4 years. That is di fferent. 
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Mr. Lehman. I agree with you because one of the things I mentioneft 
in a previous hearing that 1 run into with younger people as to their 
primary concern is what tlioy say is meanuigful job opportunity, not 
leaf -raking jobs. 

They want some kind of a job opportunity that has reality to it. I 
think that maybe wo should support the private sector at the same 
level that we support the public sector. I tliink it is high time we moved 
this work-study program into the private se(5tor to jL^ive a spectrum 
of ^ opportunity to students far beyond the public or nonprofit 
orientation. 

Mr. O'Hara. The gentleman from Florida has been very faithful 
in his attendance at tma^ hearings. He ought to make it a particular 
point to come to our hearings next week where we are going to be 
discussing cooperative education, which does involve the placement of 
students into private jobs that are related to their course of study. 

Mr. Lehman. Perhaps you can get academic credit as well. 

Mr. O'Hara. Most co-ops don't like to do that, but you can take that 
up with them. But in any event, I think it is a little safer to take it 
up in that context than it is when w^e are talldng about Uncle Sam 
paying part of the salary of the student while he works. Then Joe's 
Glove Factoiy has 16 employees who are students, and Uncle Sam is 
paying their wages, and Pete's Glove Factory doesn't have any. 

it is a very tough situation competitively. That is one of the reasons 
we avoided that in this program. But the co-op program is an entirely 
di fferent kettle of fish. 

Mr. TjKtiman. I can understand the drawbacks, but nevertheless, 
if you offer equal opportunity for the emi/loyers as well as the em^ 
ph)vces to participate, then everybody's factory has an equal shot. . 

J)r. Adams. May I make my own comment about meaningful work 
experience before I leave? A hundred years ago, our people learned to 
work before they were educated. This isn^t necessarily true now. 
* We have mmy^ of them arriving on their first job at the college 
campus. A meaningful work experience means if a student hasn*t 
worked before and liasn't any particular skills to sell that we want to 
buy, you have to stait him out in training. 

And if you train them, you can use this good supervision. But it 
doesn't hint them to learn cooperation. It, doesn't hurt him to learn 
dependability, responsibility first. But as he progresses up the educa- 
tional ladder, then the job difRculty and complexity should parallel. 

This is a structured program so it may not seem meaningful to him. 
Some of our students say that some of our educational programs are 
not relevant. They may be relevant 10 years from now, but they are not 
releva?it now because they can't necessarily see that. 

Some students say^ "I don't want to do'this because this particular 
type of work doesn't require any challenge." Maybe he has never done 
nnvthing; somebo<ly has done it for him. There *is some dignity in all 
this work, and I have preached this for 20 years. 

Before I would take sotnething, I would do any of this work because 
there is nothing wrong with it. In the eyes of some people maybe, yes^ 
but jiot my eyes. I^,t's do that job. Let's learn how to be responsible 
ttt^d produce something. 

Productivity is the ohly reason this country is going to be great. 
Maybe we have got competition with Japan and Germany right now* 
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Wo had better }xoi out thore and produce because a nation that doesn't 
work well doesn^tcat well. 

Mr. O'Haiu. Ml'. Quie. 

Mr. QuiK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to pursue Chairman O'Hara's question about the leaf- 
raking jobs. You indicated in answer to him you had 1,000 loss jobs 
tluui you once had financed with work-study. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ad.\ms. That is 3 years ago. AVe had 4,100 students working at 
a given time. Now we have around 3,100 or 3,200. 

Mr. QuTK. We don't know if those 1,000 jobs have any leaf-raking 
qualities to them or not. 

Di'. Adams. I would .say it depends on how the individual views it 
If you had an arrival in school that never worked before and you 
placed in a maintenance job and had to sweep some floors, you would 
think that is worse than leaf raking. 

We do have those jobs. Somebody has got to sweep that floor. The 
least you can get out of it is financial nld because you are ffoing to be 
paid tor it. To me, you can learn something on that particular job, but 
if you have no other talents or skills at that time to be used and you 
do need this diversity of jobs, and we have got about one-third of all 
the jobs tied into the academic program, but rarely do we have a fresh- 
man on these jobs. 

If they do real well here then they move up the work ladder as they 
do the eclucation ladder. But to say we do not have any leaf-raking 
jobs, if you want to use that term, is unrealistic. It is a term that came 
out of the old N YA period. 

Some of our students, by the way, talk about leaf raking. We have 
what we call odd jobs. They go out and rake leaves and help with the 
gardens on Saturday. People hire them and pay them a couple of bucks 
an hour. They use tliis for pin money. 

They don't mind going out there, taking off their shirt and doing 
a little work. We keep a list of these students on call. They may or 
may not want to go. But this is not the regular students* job, but there 
is nothing wrong with it. 

Mr. QtJiK. I assmne that leaf raking was not the first time leaves 
were raked on a lawn. I just came from a markup of the Youth Con- 
servation Corp bill. The University of Michigan did a study of this 
program of 15 to 10 year olds working in State parks and Federal 
parks and forests. 

Their study indicated if you disregard the benefit to the student 
and only give a value to the work that was accomplished, it is 78 cents 
out of every dollar that was actual! v work of value to the organij^ation. 

Have you been able to do a sttidy and figure out, how much of the 
work-study money was for work oi value to the institution? 

Dr. Kkknk. I don't remember the actual figures but a study was done 
comparing the amount of work done by, say, two part-time persons 
on a 4-hour basis each doing what you* might normally have a full- 
time person doing. 

You remember the percentage? ^ 

Dr. AnAMv<4. Kighty percent efficiency is what we determined on that. 
Mr. QviVu Eighty percent efficiency.* 

Dr. Adams. In other woi'ds, if you took two sttident secretaries work- 
ing 4-hour blocks, with the same skills as one full-time person it would 
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be approximately 80 i)orcent ofiicicney as a full time because of the 
supervision and lack of continuity iii the work. 

Mr. QuiK. That is a little bit different because we don't know if 
the work the secretaries were doing was something of value to the in- 
stitution or not. 

Dr, Adams. It had to be done. 

Dr. Keene. Of all of the work we have how much of the work would 
you say we could get along without? In other words, we have lost 
students and jobs and accordingly, less work needs to be done. 

Probably 80 or 90 percent of the work done by students has to be 
done. 

Dr. Adams. You can't defend^ it if it doesn't have to be done. I 
can't defend putting people out if there is not any work to be done. 
You have got to defend your work. It has got to be done by someone. 

As you increase, either through enrollment or your departments in- 
crease, or you job areas change, this is where we Imve been putting our 
students in. I can't defend placing people just around to be drawing 
money. 

Mr. QuiB. Thofio 1,000 jobs that are not being filled through work- 
study, did you tlien get that work done by full-time employees or by 
students you paid out of your own money ? 

Dr. Adams. I^jt ine explain how that would happen. You have got 
four people working in a department, and we did lose one of these, 
shall we say. There is still a certain amount of work that is being 
done. Maybe it is not being done as well with the budget cutback but 
the same thing has happened to our faculty. 

Wo are losing 104 ol them also. But when vou lose your faculty and 
your staff you lose down the line. You pull back, curtail, or entrench 
your programs. 

Dr. KniiNE. Enrollment has dropped from 24,000 to 19,000 in this 
time. 

Dr. Adams. But we have not lost the number of student positions, 
me differentiate between position and job. A position is one per- 
son in this particular kind of work. We have over 200 of our student 
job descriptions. 

Now in some places where we had four students we only have three. 
In other words, our diversity hasn't decreased, it is just our numbers 
that have gone down because there is not as much work to be done now 
as there was 3 nr 4 years ago. 

Mr. Qirnc. Then it would be more difficult to receive tlie extra money 
to find jobs. 

^ Br. Adams. Partially, yes; except we also have the problem, at least 
in the library and otiier areas, and knowing faculty, they always have 
quite a few things they have been wanting to do that tliey haven^t 
gotten done. If they can get a student typist thev can write a book* 
^ There is always tliese things you put off. We'fotmd in our institu- 
tion if we pick up the phone and call someone and say, I have about 
$500 to transfer to you if you have got some work that has to be done. 
Yps{ I have got some things I have been putting off for a while. 

If you have the funds there is a great deal of work that goes undone. 
Our buildings are not nearly as clean as they were a few years ago. It 
bothei*s me sometimes. So, I am aaying yoti do liave a tendency, if 
you cut back, to let some things go tliat you would like to take care of* 
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Wo could ofV cninpiis. Wliotlior wo <(ot funds or not we ai*o ^o\n^ to 
bo increasing. Wo might not have as many students but wo are going 
to Icoop on expanding tlieso programs soino way or another. 

Mr. QuiR. Of the work-study jobs, what percentage are off-campus 
and what percentage are on-can*ipus jobs? 

Dr. Adam.s. I have to give you two percentages liero. Normally, in 
any month, say October, we will have over 3,000 students worlcing. 
Oil campus this may vary from 2,000 to 3,000. Wo do not have a real 
accurate count because wo do not refer them to all the.se jobs, Wo 
survey like many other schools do, .so it nuiy vary from 2,000 to 3,000« 

During the year we will work between 7,000 and 7,500 different stu- 
dents because some student drops oiit to do student teaching or they 
may drop from their job for a particular term because they want to 
take a heavy academic load. 

AVe constantly have turnover, as you do in all programs, so you work 
a lai'ge number of different students, 

Mr. QuiK. Do you have an annualized figure? 

Dr, Adams. Tlie annual figure on campus .would be between 7,000 and 
8,000, but off campus in summer, the best studies we have made to give 
you a percentage, somewhere in the neighborhood of 85 percent to 90 
percent of our students work some time during the year on campus, off 
campus, or summer employment. 

Mr. QuiK. That is not just work study ? 

Dr. Adams. No. 

Mr. QuiK. I am just thinking of the work study during the school 
year. 

Dr. Adams. Just college work study, wo run about 1,100. 
Mr. QuiK. How many off campus ? 

Dr. Adams. Wo only have a dozen or so off campus because we haven't 
moved the off-campus project. lentil we get more money there is no 
need. Wo can take care of all of our students right there in our own 
employment area of the university. 

We can take care of abotit 1,500 or 1,000 right there. 

Ml*. QuiK. If we removed the need criteria, as you suj^gest, how would 
you handle that ? AVould you then use some neecl criteria yourself ? 

Di*. Adams. What we would do is what we did before you iustalled it. 
We would use primarily the interview technique. All of the students 
are going to talk to a counselor any\yay, so when I talk about the need 
analysis T am talking about the sophisticated-type of need analysis that 
is done by co!n]Miters, so when you have three different need analyses 
you get tfiree different ansv;ers. ' 

We have got thai- now with a student on a BEOG who then enrolls in 
om* iuf^titution; also, the Illinois grant. We have got three different 
groups takiitg a need analysis on students and this is not the easiest 
thing to look at. It shocks you occasionally, especially when there may 
be a $1,000 difference. 

What I am saying is as far as our purpose is concerned I am going to 
assiune (everyone has a need to work, not necessarily a financial need to 
\vork. We interviewed before bv priority. Those students that had to 
worlc to say in school, wc gave them priority fir.st and then we opened 
up the doors. 

A student from a high income family, they knew in our institution 
10 years n<ro that thov miidit hnv6 to wait^a month or 2 months but 
we would get them in there to get .some experience. 
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But, within our own institution wo used a type of ne^^d analysis by 
priority, not ussoplnsticati^l us the computer one but sitting down with 
that interviewer, we Iniow our clientele fairly well, 

I was glad you brought that up because someone might think wo 
would not use any of that at all We still give priority but we do it 
mostly througli interviews. 

Mr. QuiK. Tlianlc you. 

Mr. O'ITaua. Thaiik you. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you very much for appearing before us. 

Mr. QuiR. May I ask one question ? 

Mr.O'HARA.Ves. 

Mr. QuiK. If you stot more work-study money would this, in any 
way, help you to attract students? 

Dr. Adams. Possibly a few more. We would hope it would. I think 
it woukl help more if we start giving a few more of them credit. Wliat 
it would do for us now if you give us more work-study money, we 
would use more institutional money for the middle class, 

Riglit no\y we are going to have to take care of it by law. As long 
as you have the law you have to obey it. 

Mr. O'Haka. Of course we are rewriting the law. That is why you 
are here. 

Dr. Adams. This is the reason I am making some arguments and 
I answered your question, I think, on the interview. But if we liave 
more money we are js^oing to have more students, especially with tlii!* 
combination of gettmg paid and credit both. Maybe we didn't men- 
tion that. 

Don't misunderstand me, we have about 25 or 30 students involved 
in that right now. I hope we will luive about 50. We just started to 
implement it. But I think that will do something for increasing the 
enrollment. 

Enrollment increases is the only thing we are concerned with. Let's 
have the best institution we can for the clientele we serve whether we 
have 18 or 20,000. We would like to see it start anyway* 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. O'Hara." Thank you. 

[Dr. Adams submitted the following documents for the record:] 

ExniBiT No. 1 

UESOLTJTION (MAUSEI), 197'1) 

Th<i annual mooting? of tho MldwcHt Association nf Universlt.v Student Rmplov- 
nient Director.^ (MAtrSKD), repro.sentlnK an enroUniont of 025,000 «lU(lonts, \va« 
hoHtiHl by Northern Ulinoi.s University at DeKalb, IlUnol.s, April 24-20, 1074. 

Tho propns'od administration cnt in funds for the existing CoUe^e Work-8tudy 
Program was di.scus^ed and explored In depth, and It la una'nimou.slv am»ed that 
any cuts In these funds win deny thousands of students who arc now participating 
in the program the opportunity to attain their hij?her educational goals. It would 
also prevent thou.^ands of high school stud(»nts from low Income faniHies to 
fnlflU their plans to attend Institutions of hiirher learning and other tvpes of 
post-secondary training Institutions, all of which are vital for the future of our 
great country. 

The very basic concept and Impletuentatton of the College Work-f^tudv Pro^'rani 
la in keepltig with our Inherent and traditional and historical and noble philos- 
ophy of giving our youth the opportunity to value that which is earned and hi 
doing so to make a positive conttlbution to self and society bv developing rest)ect 
for work and its proper and acceptable habits and attitudes. 
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The contimiaiioo of this pioynuu at increased nmiietary levels can readily be 
jiistitted on the basis of hundmls of new institutions submitting applications 
for participation each fiscal year. Further, we call your attention to the recently 
lucreasea mininuuu wage rates which In itself calls for increased funding just 
to keen onerating at the 11)73-1074 level, , 

^Suvelv, a nation which proposes to provide $085,000,000 annually in I3E0G and 
SliOG gift aid ought to be willing to invest an equal amount in its productive 
College Work-Study Program. ^ . , 

This Resolution was subnutted to the General Assembly of the 1974 Annual 
greeting of the Midwest Association of University Student Employment Directors 
and was passed unanimously this 2(ith day of April, 1074, to be presented to the 
appropriately appointed ami elected public representatives as deslgimted by the 
President, ciuude Kacssnmrek. 

ExHiniT No. 2 

KESOLVTION OF THE MIOWKSt ASSOCIATION OF UMVEUSITY StUDEiNT EMPLOYMENT 

PIKKCrOUS, 11)03 

Whereas, Great publicity is being given to the fact that a .significant percentage 
of the upimr twenty-live percent of high school graduates are not going on with 
college work, and further that the reasoji given for not continuing their education 
is tiuancial limitation ; and 

Wliereas, Considerable emphasis is being placed upon scholarship and loan 
programs to entice talented young people to enter college ; and 

Whereas, Comparatively little publicity Is being given to the significant 
virtues of financing a college education at least partially on a "do-it-yourself 
l)asis of sum»nf»r and/or part-time employment; therefore be It 

RcHftlvcd, That the Mhhvest Association of University Student Employment 
Directors, whose members represent years of experience in dealing with working 
students, goon n'cord by attesting to the fact that numy students today, through 
a eoml)liJatlon of savings, summer employment, and part-time employment while 
attending school, are imylng a major portion of tlielr college expenses. Some 
earn all of their cNpenses. The Association also testifies to the fact that although 
the academic records of working students vary as nuich as do those of non- 
working students, studies Indicate tliat the academic standing of working 
sttulenti* surpasses that of non«worklng students: and that some of the sni)erior 
records are made bv studi-nts who are employed betw»een twenty and even more 
hours per week during the academic year. The working student finds It necen- 
sary to organls^e his time (nul to develop effective study habits, and he Is encour* 
ag(Hl to nccei)t greater responsibility. 

It is the conviction of tlio nienibershlp of the Association that during the 
edticatlon period there are definite and important values in work and practical 
ex-iKM-lence. It grants that there are likewise values In certain extracurricular 
and socltil activities. Even so, there are times wh(»n It is highly desirable for 
fjttidents to limit their Involvement In the social activities in order to facilitate 
the aclilevement of Important educational gf)al.s. 

Too frequent and too dlvijrslfied by source to be dLscredlted are statements 
that many of the current generation of college-age youth are .^oft and lacking in 
self-dependence, motivation, determination, Ingenuity, and appllcatlon—nuullties 
wldch have contributed so mucli to the greatness of our nation. Counselors of 
vouiig people flml every day evidence to substantiate these claims. It cannot 
iw> o\i)eeted that Ingenuity will be developed If there Is tmt the need nor the 
opportunity to use It ; that maturity will be achieved without experience in facing 
and solving day-to-day problems, as W(^ll as the long-range problems such as the 
setting up. i)lannlng. and realization of career objectives. 

The Assoclathm urges, In the Interest of our soch^ty, that more attention be 
given to the guidancO of young |>eople in such a way that they will be sufiiclently 
motivated toward an education, to be willing to labor to attain desirable educa- 
tional goals, and tlmt tidented students wiio do not enter college because of 
financial reasons be made more fully aware f)f opportunities f)f achieving the 
edtioatinual opportunltv througli one's own efforts and earnings. Tlducatlonal 
itistltntlotis Jind governmental agencies are urged to direct tlieir efforts toward 
assurance of adequate opportuifitios for part^hne employment of the Increasing 
numb(M*M of college students, — 

t'rlmtia.tlllnols, April 10.1001.^ 

" iFrunk C. Adnm« ami Olnronc*^ W. fitohluMm, Oonajc md Vi\\mrmi ^fudjint Work 
PvQOmma, tmpUcntinm md tmplmentntinu>i (Oirbondaie : Southern Illinois university 
l>ro«8, 1070), pp. 30-37. 
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[The above resolution was adopted on April 10, 10G2, at the Midwest Associa- 
tion of University Studont Employment Dirootors meeting liehl In Urbana and 
was to be recorded in the Congressional Record in Wasliington, D.C. Much favor- 
able publicity was given by the press reganling the revitalization of student 
employ went.] 

KxHinrr No. 3 

SOUTHEUN II.UNOIS UNIVICRSITY AT OAnBONPM.E, 

Vurbondalo, III., May J. 1971 

Office meniornndiuu to : Frank C. Adams. 
From : Charles E. Gray. 

Subject: Student Euiployment Assistance Act CRB 5800, and the Illinois Eco- 
nomic and Fiscal Commission Financial Assistance Study. 
At the Senate Education Committee hearing on April 24, representatives from 
the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission presented testimony from a ISO- 
page, ten-ehapter report on student financial assistance in Illinois. Tlie testimony 
was excerpted from Chapter IX of the report, dealing siMiciflcally with eauploy- 
tnent. 

The following points were made : 

1. Summer and school year employment provide 52% of the funds derived by 
students from all forjiial programs (excluding veterans benefits) . 

2. Forty-seven percent of all institutional student aid programs (scholarships, 
waivers, ioans, and employment) are provided through employment 

3. Sixty-two percent of full-time undergraduates sought part-time employment. 
Forty-eight percent were successful. This constitutes roughly an unemployment 
rate of 23%. 

4. A student with a school year job works an average of 18.5 hours per week. 

5. The percehtnge of A or B grade average students is higher among students 
working up to 30 hours ijer week than among those who do not work (up to 75% 
as compared to 70% ) . 

6. A higher percentage of low- and middle-income students sought to finance 
part of their educational expen.ses through school-year employment, 

It is interesting to note the continuing consistency of uneiuployment among 
students. This 1973 study by lEFC, based upon a sampling of students, demon- 
strates a 2:^% unemployment rate. In the study by the committee which you 
chaired in 1070 for the Illinois Joint Council on Higher Education, an unemploy- 
ment rate of 25% was noted, This 25% figure is based upon the number working 
(29.058) and the number not working who desired emi)loyinent (10,200). 

Your study was not based upon a sampling of students, but on the perceived 
need of the financial aid officers. The lEFC statistical survey seems to demon- 
strate rather forcefully the capabilities of on-the-scene adndnistrators in a.s.sess- 
ing need. 

Students are required to borrow more than they would if sufficient employ- 
ment opportunity existed. The arbitrary systems of fltmncial need analysis are 
demonstrably capricious in the amount of family contribution which they deter- 
mine a family can afford. In a study by the Illinois State Scholarship Commis- 
sion, whose system chKsely parjillels that of the American College Study, It wns 
discovered that fandll(»s contributed roughly only C0% of that which the atnUy- 
sis system said they could reasonably afford. The balance had to come from 
somewhere. With employment limited, it had to come mostly through borrowing. 

ExiinnTNo. 4— CHAPTKu2fi, New Pnir.osoi»nv— Nkw Puofkssion, Rolano Kkmne, 
FitANK C. Aoams, John E. Kino 

In one way or another and each in his own way, the authors of this book hnve 
presented a picture of change in a segment of American \\ti\ Of course, tlH» 
picture has been fo('US(»d upon post-s(»condary edU(MitIon — l)nt f\w narrow focjis 
has revealed evidence of the hroiul cin'rents of change In the t^nlfed States todny : 
le.MS concern with growth and e\pan.*^lon. more concern with the detail and tlu' 
quality of life. Several of the authors have suggested a pronounced trend toward 
vlewlrjg hljjfher edtication as a rUrht of all citizens rather fhati a i)rlvlleue of 
the few. And there has been throughout the book an Implied faith In higher 
wlucatlon as a social Institution to be^netlt people and iniiu'ove the quality of 
life. 

The focus upon post«secondary educfitlon in this book, recognizing diversity ami 
Complexity, anticipating change, and stiggesting an emerging profession, poses 
two closely related sets of challenges that cannot be Ignored. First, there are 
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broad challenges, and thus broad opportUTiltles, in the area of higher education 
itself. Second, and so closely related to the first that they almost constitute a 
.poro''U*y, are challenges ; ud opportunities in the student support profession. 

OHALtENOES AND OPPOUTUNITIES IN HIOHEU EDUCATION 

'Student support is part of the higher education scene. Further, student support 
Is quite necessary to higher education. Therefore, the challenges and opportunities 
in higher education will have direct implications for the student support profes- 
sion. Accordingly, considerable attention should be given by student support 
persoiniel to possible developments and changes in the broader field. Indeed, it 
seems imperative that the student support officer be aware of the realities of the 
total social environment and sensitive to the response of higher education to 
those realities. 

A great philosopher of this century once said that "education is life." The 
Impact of this statement upon elementary and secondary education in the 
United Sttites, and uptm teacher education in the colleges and universities, is a 
matter of history. Yet the full realiJiatlon of the meaning of this statement is not 
possible at the elementary and secondary levels of education, because young 
people travel through these levels growing toward adulthood. The full fruition 
of this philosophy can only be realiJied In higher education, and the Implications 
for the traditional patterns of higher education are far reaching In nature. 

A preponderance of evidence indicates that this nation has largely accepted 
the principle that higher education, or post-secondary education, is the right of 
all clti5?en8. This fact, coupled with the foregoing philosophy, points to a great 
opening up of higher education. A new term, "tertiary education,** has appeared 
and Is receiving Increasing usage to Indicate the new scope of post^secondary 
• education. This need not be threatening to the tradltloiml. Intellectual, scholarly 
disciplines. The "Intellectual segment** of society, which has fairly monopolized 
higher education In past periods, Is a legitimate segment of society and will con- 
tinue to be served in Its own distinctive way. To this kind of higher education, 
however, will be added other brands to serve the needs of other segments. The 
latter kinds of higher education will range the length and breadth of human 
experience. The activities of higher education will embrace the .s*trlngently In- 
tellectual and scholarly at one end and include appropriate activities all across 
the spectrum to the pragmatic, actlon-orlented achievements of applied science, 
to the vocational and career-oriented, to the llfe-enriohment recreational and en- 
tertalnmeut activities at the other end. People will enter, leave, and return to 
the Institutions of higher education throughout their lives. Truly, "adult educa- 
tion" will come Into Its own. The colleges and universities will be opened to the 
people and will operate day and night In nmny places. Certainly challenges and 
opportunities will abound In this area of life. It is probably safe to say that a 
person in the future will experience the benefits of many Institutions, and prolv 
ably many new types of institutions not coimnonly on the scene today. Likewise, 
it is safe'to say that no single institution can hope to meet the needs of all the 

^^Who win pay for all this? Again, the answers will be varied. Much will depend 
upon the institutions and the Ingenuity of the student support por.somiel within 
the Institutions to design self-help programs that will make it possible to meet 
increasing needs of citizens for fttnds to enable them **to go to college" and also 
to assist In providing for additional funds to replace those temporarily terminated 
during periods when the citizen Is on leave from his customary employment. In- 
crea'^lnglv business and industry, as well as governments, v.'lll become Involved 
In creating opporttmltles for citizens In post-secondary ediicatlonnl activities, 
thus the role of student stipport persoimel will be ftnlher expanded to include 
inoroased relationships with employers and external agencies. 

The right of all citizens to education beyond, the high school is, for adults, the 
right to an opportunltv for such edticatlon. Accepting the necessity for some de- 
gree of diversity In admissions practices consotmnt with Individual Institutional 
missions this moans that a traditional or non-tradltlonal institution must be 
vo'iflstlcatlv accessible to every citizen throughout his lifetime. This applies 
enuailv to the traditional "higher edtunitlon** that leads to a degree and to adtilt 
or continuing edticatlon, or one might say, to the renmlnder of "tertiary edtica- 
tlon Again.' the implications for sttident support are clear. Paternalism In In- 
stlttitloiial stance as well as in government leads to serlotts delays and defects 
in the maturity (or socialization) of iadlvldtials and has no place In a healthy 
democratic society. Essentially, therefore, a citizen has the right to an opportunity 
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to accept responsibility for becoming a more efTcctive (I.e., wiser, Imppler, 
healthier, more productive) member ot soeiety. This surely indicates his right 
to articulate his post-secondary educational needs and his right to play an effec- 
tlve role in providing for them. 

It is not logical that the **student'' in higher education receive more subsidy 
than he expected as a riglit from free, public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, that Is, the Institutional costs. Ills persoiuil costs Tor his cunnnou school 
education were paid by his parents, But at the level of lilgher edU(?ntlon, he Is an 
adult and logically would assume his personal costs. That tlie personal costs for 
an adult are higher and that he often cannot commute to the location of his 
higher education program Is not a valid argument for pnterimllsin or an exten* 
slon of the in loco parentis principle, lie has, however, a right to a self-lielp oppor- 
tunity to provide his own expenses for clotlilng, shelter, board, travel, and the 
like. 

The above position would also argue strongly for free tuitions In public insti- 
tutions of higher education, as tultli>iis are applied to Institutional costs of 
operatb»n, especially for two, and perhaim four, years of formal higher educa- 
tion. However, this Is not always possible In the public colleges and universities, 
is definitely Impractical In private Institutions, and is not a reasonable expecta- 
tion In the nmny forms of tertiary education that we may expect to be developed 
In the future. Again, forms of selMiclp as well as otlicr kinds of support are 
(he logical conse(|uence. 

One must say that tiie preceding lim; of thought leads to the conclusion that 
important challenges are arising f(U* creativity In higher education In the United 
IStates and for the student support persoimel in higher education as welK 

CIIALI.KXOES AND OPPOItTUNrriKS IN STUDENT SUP1»0UT 

It Is to be expected that the student support operation in colleges and uni- 
versities In the rnlted States will become much more sophisticated during the 
next decade. It seems reasoimble to predict further that the student support pro- 
fession will become more Important to the Institution it serves and begin to have 
an imimct upf)n instllutlnnal p()licy, especially regarding the imture of student 
support programs, the methodology of handling these programs, ami related edu- 
catloiml policy. 

More and more the student support personnel will be required to work with 
th(» academic arm of the Institution as the eduoatloiml potential of the student 
support programs comes to be recognized ami Insisted upon by more and more 
colleges and unlv(»rsltles. ^^tudent support personnel will also come to particiiJate 
Increasingly on a persoiml l)asls In the academic offerings and programs in the 
Institutions in which they work. The.se two developments will lie mutually rein- 
forcing and will jointly contribute to the Increasing Importance and professional 
developnu?nt of the student support program and i>ersoiniel. 

Certainly well-tvalmMl and ktjowledgeable people will be required In the student 
support field. They will be expected to assist the academic depavtiiUMits, to work 
with .students ustially on a oiu;-to-om? basis, to provide counseling services, 
vocatloiml Information, and to develop aiul strengthen the student suppoii: 
operation as a necessary compon(»nt of the field of hlgh(»r edu(»ation that will 
Itself ho. expanding In scope and diversity. Student support personnel will be 
<*linllenged to be as (»reative In the (l(»velor)meiit of new means and methods of 
student support as higher education personnel will be to develop new programs 
in response to now and varied cxt>ectatlons of citizens for post-sccomhiry 
education. 

KMKUGINO PUOrESSION 

At the outset, this book suggested that student support in the colleges and 
uidversltles of the Uidted States Is emerging as a profession. This trend will 
undoubtedly continue and stU(l(»nt support personnel become more liui)ortant 
on (lie Institutional, state, ami national scenes, 

The descriptions of roles and programs contained herein amply Illustrate 
the growing complexity of the student financial support operation in many 
Instlttttlons, Such complexity denuinds the sendees of professionals. 

Many other elements hi the student financial support operation require com- 
petent p(»rsonnel dedicated to an ld(»al of service. The special problems of minor- 
ities and foreign students need people Vi'ho are sensitive and ktiowledgeable 
regarding the unl(itu» cultural parameters as well as the economic constraints 
that characterize these groups In order to assure effective solutions. The iieces* 
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slty for student support iwrHonnel to deal with all clientele on an individual 
basis and assist In working out personal problems In a face-to-face situation 
calls for training and competence in the technique of guidance and counseling 
on the part of such personnel. 

A fund knowledge ix*gardlng job requirements, placement, and college resources^ 
continually brought up to date, must be at the llugertlps of the student financial 
support officer if he Is to fuUUl the counseling function adequately. It would also 
help if he were a psychologist, a philosopher, and a person with a broad acquaint- 
ance with life, as he is challenged to provide vocational, educational, and 
personal counseling. And it quite necessary that he have a strong ethical sense 
for the confidentiality of client Information. 

Finally, the student financial support ofilcer Is an educator. He is obligated 
to make the student financial support programs as valuable as possible for each 
student who comes before him. His role as an educator will vary in scope, of 
course, depending upon related Institutional philosophy; quite broad In those 
instances where the institution eniphaslsies such programs as cooperative educa- 
tion and work-for-credlt, narrower where less institutional emphasis is placed 
upon making the financial assistance program an educational exj)erience. But 
even in those situations where no institutional recognition supports the principle 
of the educational function of student financial aid, the student support officer 
is obligated to do all he reasoimbly can do to make his programs functionally 
educative for the students. 

THE UNIPVINO PHILOSOrilY 

Upon several occasions In the pages of this hook. It has been |K)lnted out that 
the student financial support operation must be consonant with the mission of 
the institution whi(fh it serves. Kecognl'zing that student llnanclal support per- 
sotmel serve students as well as Institutions, a statement of philosophy was 
initially offered upon which all students support officers could unite regardless 
of the particular Institutional circumstances within which th(\v found themselves 
among the diversity of American institutions of higher education : Student sup- 
port shall tttrve the distinctive needs of the paHicular clientele of the inatitU' 
tlon. To this connnon philosophy of the financial aid profession should be added 
the educatlotml obligation of the profession. This obligation Is based upon two 
additional thoughts, First is the general Idea that all financial aid programs, 
gift aid, loans, and employment, stein from work and productivity. Sec<md is 
the premise that all programs of financial assistance regardle.ss of their nature 
can provide worthwhile educatlotml experiences for the students, These two 
considerations are quite Interrelated, and both will be di.scus.se<l briefly below. 

S<mie student financial assistanc(» programs lead naturally to the development 
of maturity and independence within the student, while others encourage a 
sense of dependence and an exaggerated attitude of selfish expectations and a 
proclivity to *'demand** unearned "rights.** That Is to say that some programs 
are educative by nature and some are not, thus making the educational role 
of the student finatujial support officer easier in .soino instan«»s and more diffi- 
cult in others. The recognition that no financial assistance program of any 
imture can be provided ff>r students unle.'^s someone somewhere works to pro- 
duce it, may facilitate the task of making all proiyrams educational. A gift 
aid program, whether provided throttgh federal taxes or Institutional endow- 
ment, Is the fruit of someone*s labor. The recipient should he made aware of 
this, not to foster a position on the part of the student of dependence or servi- 
tude, but to enable the recii)lent to understand that people (rather than a bureau- 
cratic nonentity) have wnrked to provide hlm.an opportunity which he can 
accept without guilt or los:i of pride provided lie also willingly accepts the re- 
sponsibility on his own part to work his best to he acndemically successful. This 
is the basis upon \vh\o\\ irift aid. by nature linving the least educaHonal tu)ten- 
tial of all forms of student flnai)oial support, can l)e made very educational 
indeed. Tn fart, a sj)irit nf enthusiasm for the acndemir' task can he fos'.tered 
undf^r thf'«o coiulltlnnti, Imt closure on the matter niuf^t he bad th>*oiigh anp»'o- 
printe follow-up wnrk on the nart of the student supuort officer, who can maU.^ 
sure that the responsibility for successful academic achievement is properly 
recognijised. 

This matter of checking upon and appropriately recogni/.lng the academic 
projM'osfi nud achl'^vem^nt of nward or jrlft reclntentK is snecincaUv the restwm- 
sil)iHty of the stud^Mit fimmcial snpfjort officer. Students need feedlmck and need 
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to know tlint their acadiMnic success is tlio oiily true way for them to repaj'' 
assistance because it acliioves tlie v(iry purpose for wliicli tlie funds were pro^ 
virted in the llrst place, Wltliout adequate follow-up of tliis luiture by tlie student 
support personnel, gift aid can he a psychological deterrent to wholesome indi- 
vidual deveb)pinent, yet such follow-up efforts are conspicuously absent from 
most student tinancial support operations. Without this kind of attention by 
student support olllcers, the large federal programs such as the basic grants pro- 
gram are nothing more than educational doles that have a debilitating eftVet 
upon the social morale. It Is well and good to talk ai)out the right of every (?iti55en 
to education i)oyond high school, but It Is disastrous to fail to recognize that 
every rif/ht implies a corresponding rcsponHihility. The task for making this clear 
in a socially healthy manner recpilres the expertise of professiomds, and the task 
falls direotly upon the student fimincial support officers in the institutions of 
higher education. It is clear that all varieties of student timincial support pro- 
grams can be educationally valuable. The obligation to iimlve them so must be a 
part of the philosophy of student support in the institutions of higher learning, 
A connnon philosophy that the members of a profession can accept Is essential 
to the survival of the profession. To restate the unifying philosophy of the stu- 
dent support profession at this point is no difficult taf^k: Student flnanoial sup- 
port shall serve the distinetive needs of the partienlar vlie^itele of the histitutinn 
in a manner tMt contributes to the edueatimal development and maturation of 
the students. 

The editors have experienced an interesting and challenging task in the com- 
pilation of this book. By way of summation, they wish at this point to exercise 
their prerogative and suggest certain recommendations, based upon the fore- 
going philosophy and upon the readings Iti this text. While the recommendations 
that follow are expre.sslons of the persomil opinions of the editors and are not to 
be charged to any of the co-authors of the book, the editors believe them to be 
timely for the student support profession at the three-quarter nmrk of the 
twentieth century. 

The reconuneiulatlons are arranged in two groupings, first those that pertain 
to higher education and student fiimncial support in genera], and second those 
that focus upon ptofesslonallsm and student fimmclal support. 

KECOMMfiNOATlONS : HIOHEB EDUCATION AND STUDENT FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The student financial support officer should be a constant student of higher 
education himself. As a professional educator, he should be aware of the current 
issues and trends la higher education in general. In order to guide his own 
operation wisely and plan effectively, he should be familiar with the professional 
literature of higher education. Such items as the aimual reports on nation-wide 
enrollments, higher education appropriations, and private foundation giving 
should be on his regular reading list. Attendance at profe.ssional meetings, con- 
ventions, and workshops, as well as regiihirized relatlon.shlps with other officers 
In his own Institution, especially the admissions officer, placement officer* insti- 
tutional research officer, and the central admlnlstratl >n. are professional "givens** 
for the student support officer. These matters can be taken for granted; however, 
there are nmtters of policy involving higher education ami student fiimncial sup- 
port upon which the editors wish to take a stand and nmke recoimncndations. 

Edneational Value of Proitrams and the Matter of Tuitions, If Indeed the gi*owth 
and development of students (in the sense of the traditional student who enters 
a higher education Institution directly out of high school) into mature ami efTec- 
tivo cltlJiens Is a chief objective of financial assistance progrnius. some thought 
must be given to assuring that the stmlent has a reasonable opportunity to 
ben(»fit fully from such programs, This line of reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that federal, state, and other forms of gift aid should be limited to tuitions and 
instittitional fees, and that the student be expected to contribute the cost of his 
persoiml expenses (room, board, clothing, recreation. transportatioi;i. and the 
like) through self-help effort. Loans and employment are the usual forms of 
self-help for students in institutions of higher hmridnir. This is the same princi- 
ple that applies in free ehMuentfiry and s(. ondary education, with the difference 
being tiiat the pareiits were expected to provide the student*s personal expenses 
dtiring those years. Xow that a person reaches his majority at age eighteen, as a 
full-fledged citizen, he must be expected to help himself. Two further conclusions 
are t)ertinent. 

J^tudent support personnel shotild rid themselves once and for all of the In Inro 
parentid posture. There Is no doubt that parents will always contribute to stu- 
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dents* exiKjnses at coIIokg miuI unlvtM'sity ; however, students can be encouraged 
to **do it thenij;olveK/* l<Hn'thorniore, the iniportanee of this principle places the 
"^Independent student'* in a different persimctive. No longer is the "independent 
student" a problem, but rather he is a goal— an asset to be desired. These two 
conclusions, abandonment of in loco .parentis and encouraging and expecting the 
student to be Indepeudont, have important implications for iilgher education and 
will have evt»n more Important consequences for students theniselves. 

Government and Student Financial Support, The welfare syiidronie In govern- 
ineut, rampant at the federal level and serious at the state level in many statos, 
is n perversion of a humanitarian concept of the function of government, Humane 
legislation, passed with the best of intentions, contained no safeguards against 
unintended eonsetpiencea, with the result tliat third and fourtli generations of 
parasites have been bred into an otherwise largely free and relatively productive 
citizenry. This national policy of paternalism 1ms, indeed, created socio-economic 
and psychological obstacles for certain minorities and disadvantaged segments 
of the population that are proving almost insurmountable. Furthermore, such a 
policy, through its tendency to elevate tlie state and subjugate the individual as 
an economic dependent, contains tlie potential to undermine the ideals and. 
philosophy that provided the basis for democracy and for the founding of this 
nation in tlie first place. 

Now, the United States faces not only the complicated humane problem of 
helping people In need, but of correcting former mistakes that have been abused 
and making It pcvssible to help people in need to help themselves and thus to 
preserve their self respect. The United States can solve this problem. The greatest 
dangei' lies in the fact that the ijeople nmy not perceive the urgency in the need 
for a solution. The solution nmy require more than "educatloir* at this stage. An 
unusual combination of statesnmnllke leadership and education can eliminate 
the welfare syndrome and revitalize the iniiwrtiince of the individual in Anieii- 
can society. 

All that has been said in general about the welfare syndrome in the United 
States can be applied to the part now played by government at the state and 
federal levels in student fiimncial support in higher^education. While the preced- 
ing statement emphasizes the vital Importance of a strong student financial sup- 
port profession, the editors offer the following recoaimendatlons. specifically 
applying to government and student supi)ort, as essential to the solution of the 
overall social prr>blcm as well as necessary to educationally worthwlille student 
fjmnujial sni)port programs within the institutions of higher education in this 
nathm. 

First in the area of higher education and elsewhere in due course, the federal 
and state governments shoiild reject as national and state policy their in loco 
parentis stance toward adult citizens. Such policy nurtures infantilism and 
dependency. If the Congress were sincere in extending the voting franchise to 
persons wlio had attained age eighteen, government nmst recognize that students 
in higher education are adult citizens. Only through treating young adults as true 
adults with persona), will and usefulness and integrity will they l)e pennitted to 
develop into full maturity. Failure to recognize post-secondary students as adults 
may generate, or perhaps confirm, the suspicion that extension of the franchise 
was merely a scared Sf)p tossed to ai)pea«e the vicioius tantrums of militants 
duritig a time of general campus uiu'est. 

All governments in this country. In their laudable efforts to as.^lst In solving 
student financial support i>roblems, should de-emphasize gift aid and incr<»ase 
sellMieii) programs. Such Gift aid programs as the national basic grants (BEOG) 
and other direet-to-student programs should be reorganized .so that they are. ad- 
ministered thrcmgh the institutions. In the long run, administration by profes- 
sionals at the local scene will obtain better results and achieve i)urpose more 
accurately (i.e., l)e more ec(nioinlcal and efficient) than the Impersoiml whole* 
.sale distribution of funds on a national basis. 

Need as the primary basis for many programs will become less Important as 
th(» independence of students comes to be generally recognized. The right of all 
citizens to post-secondary educiitlon can be the chief basis for qualification for a 
pi'ogram. Need and gift aid cannot be abandoned, but nuist be reconsld(»red» 
Self-help must become the primary channel through which student support 
readies its ideal goal : student support of iiimself. 

Tlie federal g(»verntnent has certain programs that shonld be improved aiul 
emphasized. The present college work'-study program, with some revision of 
guidelines (for that amtter, with constant attention to revision of the guide- 
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lines to Improve the projjfrniiOt should be expuiidod as a present program, and 
future appropriations should be increased to oompensate for such changes as In- 
creased institutional participation and changes In the minimum wage laws. 

Service to the nathm should be encouraged through such non-need based pro- 
grams as the GI Bill of Ulghts. For example, service In an Environmental 
Quality Corps could be rewarded with benelits similar to those f(n' veterans, 
Kducatlonal benelits prior to, during, and following service to (M)untry shoidd be 
eomsldercd. While features of programs such as this suggestion could be tailored 
to manpower needs, as In all gift aid programs appropriate restraint should be 
exercised. Programs that recognize service rendered do not ordinarily detract 
from the recipient's nelMimige and development; nevertheless, all gift aid should 
be restricted to tuitions and fees as a nmxlmum. 

Opportunities for k>tuile7it Sclf-Help, It should be noted that Independent status 
for students can oidy be attained in a society which is willing and able to pro- 
vide the nece.ssary opportnnltles for Its youth to be Independent. This means 
that college youth nnist have the same right to work as do adults. The present 
U^S.O.E. College Work-Study regulations which forbid a student employee to 
replace a full-time employee would no longer he applicable. Further, students 
should be considered as entitled to an equitable share of work opportunities on 
campus. No longer could full-time employees expect that institutions exist to 
provide facidty and staff with full-time oinployinent while, at the same time. In- 
stitutions ignore the importance of work In providhig for the educational and 
financial needs of students. Also, where institutions elect to approve college 
credit for career related work experience, and should such work experience be 
available in a union shop, it behooves the union members to cooperate with tlie 
institution. 

Business, liulustry, and government must recogidze the iiniwrtance of providing 
more employment oi)|K>rtunltles for students than have l>cen afforded In the past. 
This means niore snnnner jobs, more cooperative educational opportimlties, and 
more part-time employment in otY-cainpus work situations. It Is the thinking of 
the editors that when Institutions are willing to award academic credit to students 
for career related off-campus emi)loyment, the nmjorlty of employers will be 
cooperative. Such arrangements could bring higher educational Institutions, 
business, and industry Into a .smoothly functioning partiu»rship which would 
serve the best mutmil interests of our youth and society. Students need and will 
respond to the challenges of tiie class room and of the Job. Students who possess 
the skills, abilities, uiul motivation should be considered for work opportunities 
which have a job level of dlfhcuUy connnen>surale with Individual (piallfications. 

Institutional funds for employing students should be administered by tht- 
student financial snj)|/ort administrator. Such an assignment is necessary to 
provide truly nu^anlngful work opportunities wliich will accommodate educa- 
tional needs of students at various stages of academic cancers. However, the 
editors recognlise that .such an administrator niu.st be an edncator In the true 
sense of tlie title, one who Is capable of assuming program responsibility and 
leadership, when accorded the authority. 

To encourage student Independence, there nuist he diversity In self-help pro- 
gramndng. Student loan.s, on a long term basis, should be available, in addition 
to the provision or a .student employment. It is the belief of the editors tlmt loan 
progranus should he adndnlstered by the tnsllttithm. To Illustrate, the present 
National' I >lrect Student Loan Program should become an Institutional loan 
program with the present collections placed In a revolving fund. Should the 
revolving fund prove Inadeciuate to acconnnodate the needs of students, the 
institution could borrow federal finals on a long term basis. Aecordltigly the 
students would then be responsible to Institutions which, In turn, would be re- 
.sponsible to the fedenil government. 

It seems reasonable that state governments could provide state ftinds to Insti- 
tutions, both private and public, which could establish loans for students. Again, 
the Individual Institution would be responsible for collecting the student hmn 
payments and reimbursing the governmental lending agency. 

Xeod AnatyHes. The professional people associated with the College Scliolar- 
ship Service and the American College Testing Program nntst he redognljsed 
f(n* talking the lead In past years in nost student flniiMctal support developments, 
both philosophically and technically. The professional organljsation, will no 
doubt, tend to. take the load increasingly in the future, especially in ^general, 
plitlosoplilcal, and non-technical matters. However, the nSS ami the ACT pro- 
gram can and will do much to facilitate desirable changers in hlglier education 
and in student support In the next- decade or two. It snould be appareiit that 
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mxwy changes will bo required in the technical services offered by these or* 
guiiizatioiis. They should begin to thhilv about retooling to take care of the* 
needs o£ programs administered on the Institutional level and programs for the* 
iudepeiulent student. 

The writers understand how it came about and why it seemed to be neceS"* 
sary, but It should be recognized that the present need analyses are blatant and 
degrading Invasions of privacy that are forced upon parents who, in turn, are 
lowered In their own eyes and often In the eyes of their s^Mia and daughters. 
Such Instruments In the future should be designed for the Independent student 
and for Institutional analyses. This is quite a challenge, but the two major 
services have met great challenges lu the past. 

Diversity and Innovation, The editors feel that the professional vitality and 
administrative skill of the highest quality personnel will be required in the area 
of student linanclal support as the diverse system of higher education in the 
United States expands in scope to meet the needs of all adults, A spirit of 
challenge and limovation should mark the efforts of the student support pro- 
fession as It becomes a full partner with Institutional faculty and administration 
in the developmental years of tertiary education. Maintenance of a viable or- 
gani'^at.W)mil structure and an enthusiastic attitude of innovation should mark, 
these years. 

UHCOMMRNDATIONS: PROFESSIONAUSM AND STULiENT SUPPOKT 

There Is no advantage to higher education, nor to the people for whonv 
higher education exists, in the t>rofesslonallzatlon of student financial support 
if stich professlonallzation occurs simply to provide status for student support 
IKjrsonnel. The profession can only he, and Indeed is, justified through the ob- 
ligations accepted by the members, as well as the acceptance and Implementation 
of the general i)hllosophy expressed In this book. Some of these obligations are 
emphasized in the following paragraphs. 

EmiihUHlH upon Educutional Potential of Student Support Programs. The 
heart of professionalism for student support persoiuiel centers In the premise 
that the tiimnciul aid ofhcor is a professioiml e{lucator and as such his chief 
function is that of edncathmal counselor. It therefore becomes the professional 
obligation of the student supiwrt ofilcer to emphasise the educatloiml potential 
of all aid programs. This pose?^- a s|)eclal challenge with certain programs which 
do not miturally lend themselves to a valuable educational experience. The fed- 
eral (llroct*to*student progranis are an Illustration. While the stiulent support pro- 
fession should not be tardy In having a direct political Impact upon such pro- 
grams In order to change them lu the direction of educational viability, more- 
Importantly thu profession should administer such programs In a manner that 
causes them to contribute to the student's growth. Insistence upon Ihls latter 
procedure will tend to have an Impact upon the programs themselves. 

It Is III his own self-interest that the fliia/iclal aid ofilcer will promote and 
emphasize those programs of stude»it aid that are by nature educathaial. Such 
emphasis is justified, because In turn the students will reap the ultimate benefits. 
Part-thne student employment Is a '^natural*' In this rcsfiect. The educatloiml goal 
Is, ot' course, to contribute to the maturation of tlie student Into an etVectlve and 
productive member of society. Those programs that have educatloti as the primary 
objective and financial assistance as a secondary objective should also be pro- 
nultcd. Cooperative e(lucati(»ii and work-for-credlt are examples. The student 
support officer will not. of course, jump liiVo such projects without adequate per- 
sotial i)reparatl(ai. If h(* Is not c>(iulppe(l to deal on an equal basis with faculty 
and to assist aca(leiiiio dei)artmeiits. lie will proceed to prepare himself to do. so 
thrrmgh his own personal in-service preparation program. 

iUhlvfi. In th(» counselor-type relationships between the student support officer 
and the student, ethical neiiavlors are expected on the part of both participants, 
but the iHirden of ethical conduct falls upon tho student support ofilcer. This 
(jflicer ami tlu^ entire institutional .student flmindal support operation must he 
geared t(» lu'otcct the confidentiality of shid(»nt information llcces.^arlly entrusted 
to studeiit stit)port personnel. Further, tln^ student support officer, is ethically 
obligafcd to find the best, whicli Includes the most educational, solutions to each 
stud(»nt*s problems. 

The best interests of tlie students, the institutions, ami the agencies wliieh pro- 
vide fhuiiiclal support fluids aiH^ In the hands of the student support administra- 
tor. TluM'efore, institutions sliould be aiost selective in employment practices 
when filling the position of tlu' student {limiiclal support administrator. Such hull- 
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vidimls need skills and abilities to perform on a high levol of job emdoncy. How- 
•evoi\ of even greater Hlgnineanee Is personal integrity and leadership qualities^ 
so essential lii carrying out necessary duties and responsibilities. 

PrvpantHon. Student suppo/t. personnel are obligated to be i)ersonally compe* 
tout to perforin the services required for students. Often such personnel may not 
discover precisely what competencies are required until they are on the job, and 
iu such cases are obligated to prepare themselves through in-servlee elYorts. They 
sliAukl be assisted In such efforts both by their professional organizations and by 
iu-jtitntlonal departments that can provide courses and other educative endeavors 
related to In-service preparation, 

In many instances, higher education has virtually neglected the emerging pro- 
fession of student financial supi)ort, partially because higher education has not 
^mognr/ed the impoi'tanco of student flimnclal support programs to the overall 
'on-going operation of tin? Institution, t^irther, the emerging profession can bo 
considered as a new dimension in college personnel work. 

However, in not realizing the need.f(n' graduate training of financial support 
counselors and administrators, student support practitioners have been com- 
l)elle(l by necessitv to rely on astslstance from agencies extraneous to the In- 
■jttltution. Such agencies as the U.S.O.E., the College Scholarship Service, the 
.American College Testing Program, and reglomil tlimnclal support organiza- 
tions have been most helpful. Nevertheless, It must be emphasized that the 
•emerging profession will never become a true profession until graduate schools 
.are willing and able to provide academic training to supplement the on-the- 
job tralidng of stud(Mit llnanclal support personnel. The editors feel strongly 
that It Is past time thar, graduate schools recognize their responsibilities and 
plan academic programs nccordingly to that end. , i , , , 

htMltutiomtl Omini:!ttth)n. To be effective In providing service and leadership 
for students atid institullons alike, the chief student tlnanclal support officer 
must be establshed In a utrat(»gl(i position within the administrative hierarchy 
of the university, it Is the belief of the editors that regarding Junior co leges 
and small four year Institutions, the financial support administrator shoukl 
report dlreetlv to the Institutional president. In larger colleges and universities, 
the 11 imnciar support administrator should normally contact a vice presideiit. 
However, conceridng expe.dinental and limovatlve programs, his reporting di- 
rectly to the schooPs president may be expedient. ^ i 

hiitiativc. A student support officer, an educator, a member of a profession, 
takes unto himself a modicum of autonomy and, by Implication, an ob igatloti 
to assume responsibility foi* the Improvement of the profession. Ihus, the stu- 
dent support olficer will actively support that which he knows will impiove 
the Instltutloiml capacity to serve students better. 

Time Is overdue for mend»ers of the emerging profession to become awaie that 
thev nmst "carry the hair* W they are to become participants In an accredltea 
pro'fession. Tliese nu^mbers, tcgether witJi regional assoclatloiis atid the i»)^t onal 
associations, should exert definite pressure upon Institutional « f; 

urulnu appropriate academic training and materia s. ^'f ^^^^^^^ 
calls fo/ more research and puhlicatlons ccmcernlng student "»«"clal si in^ 
programs. In addition, It requires program evaluations and recommendations 
forcimngeand Innovation when deeinedneeessary. u „nn. 

The editors will consider thin book worthwhile if. In smne smal wa> it con- 
tributes toward inspiring Individuals and grcmps to become more «l^7^7^|;«}jy\^ 
t(» exert addltloimt em)rt towarl the goal of realizing a professional status for 
student financial support personnel. , . „m ««i i„ Mm 

I>rofrMwml Onml^(n(o)us. .Vembershlp of the flimnclal "1/1 
ap) oprlate professional orgnnl^.atlons goes without saying. I3ut v« nm^^^^^^ 
bershlp, including attendance at convention.s ^^"'»'»»ttee Wc, l^^^^^ 
various official capacities when requested to do so, is an ^^'^^ f"^ ^^^^^^^^ 

of the prf)fesslonal organization c.epend ui)on the active members of that orga- 

"*0n^ the other hand, the professional organizations exist solely to ««»*ve /lieir 
members and to provide a vehicle A)r cooperative vv^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
mitiatlons Among other tilings, t e professional organizations of the .^tudont 
S the following four [""tters : (1) the 

t rov Si m of m.servlce training opp.u^tunltles for the nuMuhers both n the form 
foS ize^ short courses. Internships and the like at ^•«neg.;H am un^^ 

V M's t " that have the resources to develop them and in the form of workshops, 
.5 oiferS^^ sessions un.ler direct sponsorship of the professional 

organizations themselves; (2) the development of a code of ethics that guar- 
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nntees olioiit protiu^tion ; (3) tho coiitiimed oniplmsis upon professional research 
ana publication; and (4) the provision of a forum whereby the profession cuu 
arrive at consensus on phllosopliical and political mutters. 

NEV PIULOSOPny— NEW PUOFKSSION 

The editors, i!i tJioir own chapters in tliis book and not without support bv th<v 
Other co-authors, Intve attempted to describe the emergiiig profession of student 
financial support In higher education and to aid and abet the further develops 
xnent of this emerging profession by pointing out cert^iiu issues, trends, aiKl 
(losirable postures. In sunmiai'y. a philosophy was develojKJd that can be accepted 
by all tne^mbers of the student flnancial support profession regardless of their 
location or Institution of employment. A central philosophy is, of course, a re- 
quirement for a true profession. The necessity for rejecting all aspects of an in 
loco parentis stance and the desirability of recogiiizing the value of tbe Independ- 
ent student concept were emphasized. The importaiice of the institution to student 
financial support efforts was delineated, and the need to administer programs; 
tlirough the institutions was supimrted. Strong emphasis was placed upon self- 
help programs, and it was recommended that gift aid programs be restricted to* 
tult ons and fees. All these things contribute to, or require, a high degree of pro- 
fessionalism on the part of student financial support persomiel. 

The past decade is notable for the numbers of dedicated j)eople in the colleges* 
and universities of the nation who have devoted their time to solving the financial 
prol)lems of students. These people are indeed professionals—not necessarily In 
the sense of an exclusive group of defensive specialists, but rather in the sense of 
peopje with a commitment to rendering service to others. This service Is on a one- 
to-one basis, and thus a counselor/client relationship Is the result. These student 
financial support people have no need for the traditiomU trajvplngs of older pro- 
fessions, and certainly have no reason to mimic older models. They have a unique 
position of strategic importance to fill in higher education, and their need for 
common action in the service of students justifies their identification as a special 
and distjnctive service group. As a pmfession, they can constitute a new kind of 
profession. If the analyses in the essays in this text have provided the basis for 
unity and for a new common philosophy— the foundation has been laid for ati 
Important new profession. 
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Mr. O'Haka. Our next witness is a repeat performer before the 
siil)rominittee. She is Pat Keofran, a student financial aid administrator 
at Simmons College. A year wfxo Miss Keo^yan wrote me a letter de- 
scribing; in considerable detail the impact of the proposed administra- 
tion budjret for the 1974 fiscal year, the impact it would have on 
students at Simmons. 

She j^ave specific details in her letter and was so fjraphic and well 
informed that I used it as the basis for my own testimony before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee that was considering tliat l)udf?et. 

Incidentally, they accepted Miss ICeegan's views rather than those 
of the administration. Last fall, just as' we were scheduling liearin^is 
on the second BEOG family contribution schedule. Miss Kecgan did 
It i\ix\un, wi'iting me a followup letter explaining; what t-.e first sched^' 
iile had, in fact, done to a number of students. We asked Miss Keegan 
to testify in pers(m that timci 

The clay T instnicted the subcommittee staff to begin setting up 
these work component hearings n letter arrived on the letterliead of 
Siimnons College and sure enough, it was from Pat Keegan, telling 
us in gi'eat detail how her first year of major w^ork-study proiri'am 
\i'as ftinctioning. So, her trip to Washing ton is her own fault. If she 
^s'eren^t such an avid letterwriter she wouldn^t be here. 

But we are luippy to have her back again. At least. Miss Keegan, 
you are one witne.ss before a congressional committee who can^t be 
accused of withholding evidence. 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICIA KEEGAN, DIRECTOR, STUDENT TINAN- 
. CIAL AID, SIMMONS COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. 

Miss KioKO^VN. Thank you, Mv. O'Hara. It is a pleasure to bo here. 

Mr, Chairman and niotnbers of tlio subconiniittee, from my point 
of view, as a financial aid olliocr, the college work-study program is 
the most exciting student aid program wo administer. 

Because of tlio administrative details, the weekly payroll slips, 
students checking on hours and apcumulatcd earnings, we frequently 
see all students who worl; under this program. And it is through this, 
contact that we see students grow, mature, and change or altirm their 

career goals. , ,., . 

Ono student has definitely decided she wants to be a libnvrian as a 
result of her college work-.study experience in her local library. 

Tho work-study program is enabling me to approach students in a 
positive way when we talk about next fall's $?>24 increase in tuition,, 
room and board charges. Not ono of our over 550 financial aid recip- 
ients has asked me, if we will provide grant funds to cover this increase. 

Instead, students are asking how they can help cover the increase. 
And it will bo mainly college work-stucly funds that will enable stu- 
dents to do this themselves. We are planning on a sizable summer 
work-study program, employing over 200 students. 

In this year of a particularly tight summer job market, it seems 
very important to provide jobs for' our needy students. One student 
-wrote us "without work-study, I realize the great difliculty I would 
have in obtaining a job, from which payment is essential to the con- 
tinuation of my college education." 

Ono of our older students, a 3T-year-old divorced mother with two 
young children, wants to teach to support herself and her family. She 
is particularly interested in working with inner-city, Spanish-speaking 
students, and is enrolled in our 1-yoar graduate program in education. 

Her family is currently supported by aid to families with dependent 
children, and her education is supported by a national direct student 
loan and college work-study. She does secretarial work for a new man- 
agement program at Simmons, and tells us that although her job is in 
no way connected with her career goals or studies, it has been a tremen- 
dous help financially. 

Without the opportunity to work on the work-si udy program, going 
back to school would have been far more diflicult, if not impossible, 
for her and her f;,niily. She feels that whether a job is career-related or 
not, the work -study program is extremely valuable. 

Without ti)is cliance to earn some of her own tuition in a job that 
needed her secretarial skills, siie would have had to borrow additional 
money and would face an even greater loan debt after graduation. 

We have ju.st learned what our work-study appropriation will be 
for fiscal year 1975. The lateness of this appropriation is causing con- 
cern, anxiety and frustration for our students, our work-study coordi- 
nators Lana Brennan and Grace Muscarella, and tlie employing agen- 
cies. 

Classes at Simmons end May '24, and students will be able to start 
summer jobs June 1. We have alreiidy notified eligible students that 
it looks likely they can have college work-study jobs this summer, but. 
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1 dare not mako a fii^m oornniitmont to tluMn tititil tliis time when we 
have recoivod notico of our ai)^)ropriation for fiscal year 1975, 

Employing agencies arc calhng us to get firm conimitments, so they 
oan plan their sunnner programs. Two of oui* social woi'k students have 
been working with an average case load of eight clients during the 
academic year as part of their required field work experience. 

Both are eligible for work-study tliis summer, and if our funding 
is Fuftieient, we will place them on work-study. To keep a good working 
relationship between social woi^ker aiul client, it is necessary for the 
client to know in advance who his social woi'ker will be. 

These two students felt it is of the utmost importance to tell the 
clients by May 8 when student field work assignments end, that they 
are either terminating or staying with them during the stimmer. 

Therefore, I would' urge tbat, if at all possible, m^tification to the 
coll(^«j[es of their appropriations be nuide (»iirlier so that funds can 
reach the proper students hi time to be of help. 

The work-study program is funded on th(» July 1 to June 30 fiscal 
year. Our sunnner work-study program begins Jlme 1 and goes until 
the end of August. To run one program In tlie sumnuu* that covers 

2 fiscal years is ditlicult, and I would like to n^'onunend that some lee- 
way be given to allow colleges to carry over a percentage of funds for- 
tius simimer pro^jram only from 1 year to the next, and that leeway be 
given to borrowing funds from the following y(»ar\s appropriation* for 
use in the current year's smnmer work-study i)rogram. 

• ()ur experience with agency employers has, by and large, been 
exciting. The Y.M.C.A., for example', maintains two salaried em- 
ployees in their 13oston oflic^. who coordinate the work-study students 
and jobs for almost all the Y*s in the cotmtry, 

IW working with Leo Johnson and I)el)l)ie Knox at the Y, we have 
placed students in YMCA*s as far away as Seattle. AVash. Since the 
nonprofit ajxencies do not luive the funds to perform many of their 
activities with their own resources, and can employ work-sttidy stu- 
dents, I see the work-study program as stu'ving a dual ptirpose: firsts 
to help the student financially and edticatlonally ; second, to help staff 
nonprofit organi/.ations wlucli, without this adcbtional staff, could not 
perl'oi'tnniany activities that are in the public interest. 
^One student reports that she is woi'king with the Cambridge 
YAVCA's newly licensed dron-in day-can* ccMiter. Without the work- 
sttuly grant the YWCA couldn't atlord to i)ay her, or aderptately staff 
the (lay-(*are center. 

Th(». Roxbmw Boys* Club possibly wotild not stirvive if they didn't 
have work-'Study students to develoj) and njanage their recreational 
programs. Hospitals \n the Boston area (Muploy sttidents to help with 
needed administrative work, while at the same time they provide 
nursing and paramedical students with good exi)erience in applying 
th(»irchissr()oni knowledge. 

Transportation Systems Center in (^ambridgt* has taught one of 
our students computer pro^a'annug. 1 think it is im[)ortant that college 
work-study sttidents coutuuui to work in the public interest at non- 
l)ro{it organizations while receiving public fimds for their work. 

I jd.so believe it important that sttulents hold meaningful jobs, and 
not just make-work positions. Since agencies ha\ e a v-u)netarv interest 
in the students, they will nuUce sure that the functions students per- 
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form aro important lo tlie <i:oals of the organizations. And 20 porcont 
•does not seoni .to bo much of a bnrdon for most of tho a<»'onoics. 

Collcjjfo work-study has provod to bo a roal ediK^atiomil oxperionce 
for students. I discovered that students are learning to Inidget thoir 
money. Many very low ineome students, whose families are ur>ed to 
giving their*^ welfare check to the landlord and grocoiT store, never 
know what "pocket money" was. 

Now they are receiving pay for work they have performed, and they 
are having to decide for tlmmselves whether to buy the winter boots 
this week, attend the symphony concert, or save money (ov books and 
tuition. Learning to budget hard-earned money is a most valuable 
learning experience. 

We have also discovered that college work-study students are good 
•examples for young people that they have come into contact with 
through their "jobs. Hobeiio Barragan, director of student services 
at a better chance, tells us tliat college work-study students who work 
as counselors in his program provide exemplary models for his up- 
ward bound students. 

The Hoxbury Boys' Club tells us that many of tlu^ii* studcMits would 
not be college bound if it were not for the presence and influence of 
worlv-study students. 

There is much administrative work involved in administering the 
•college work-study program. Afany questions arise conc(M'ning part ic- 
ular agencies, job placements, and student eligibility. 

Over 30 work-study coordimitors in the Boston area meet informal- 
ly during the yeai* to discuss these and other problems. IJeprescMitcd at 
the meetings are financial aid ollicers and agency representatives. 

We have found that sharing problems helps each ojie of ns. And 
we learn from each other that. we are all interested in stud(Mits. Moi."» 
tluui 80 percent of our worlc-stndy students are emj)!oyed oir-cainpus, 
and we are better able to determine hourly rates of pay by cooj'di- 
nating with other colleges aiul employers. 

I would recommend inci^easing the maximum pay ivite (^f^ So.riO 
per hour to perhaps $5 pei* liour, dep(Muling upon the skills rather than 
the financial need of the student involved. 

Economic conditions have changed since lOfir), and studcuits need 
f mids nu)re than over to help with college costs. Ac we (Micourng<' older, 
more nuittn*e sttulents who have some salable skills to retui^n to col- 
lege for professional training, and as our continuing education pojni- 
lation increases, it would .seem that the $3.50 maxinuim i*ate should 
inei*(Mise. 

A foi^mer Boston teacher is in oin* gi^aduate ui'bsin e<1ucntion p!*o- 
gram. She is coordinating a tutoi'ing progi'am between our own educa- 
tion majors and inner-city school childi'en under woi'lc-study. 

She works very c1os(»1y with our own in.^tructoi*s. the ]^)Oston itiner- 
city school personnel, ami tho imiei*-city eliildi'en. TTei* background and 
job responsibilities ai'e sucli that we ar(^ embai'i'assed to ofVer h(»r the 
^nS>0 maxinnim a11owal)h\ when gi^adnate students in the P)Oston ai'(»a 
are offei'ed up to $7.50 an hour foi* privnte tutoiing. 

Sfudents want to woi'k to h(^1p with their colh^ge exponsps. atul they 
sliould have the oppoi'tunity to do so. T have attached (o this paper 
samples from k^ttcu's W(» luivc i'(H»(^ived fi'om otn* sludetits who arc 
currently on woi*k-study. These l(»tt(M's prove to me that, fi'om the 
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stiulonts' point of view, follojnro work-study is a most successful student 
aid projinun. 

[The letler excerpts follow:] 

I am an KukHsU major at Biiuiuons Coiloj^c and nni also aiming for depths in 
govornmoat and/or pliilosopliy. I aia a candidate in tho lOnj^Ush R.A.-M.A. pro- 
gram (l)olli (lr^,MTt>s are awarded concurroatly at graduation to the stiidtMit 
having comi)lcttMl neiH'ssary addititaial rcqnircnu'iitsj One reason why I am 
particularly inlcrostcd in the Ji.A.-M.A. program is that I rcali/o that Law* 
8eln)()l admission is Ilcivply competitive: the M;ist(*r*s Degree will, hopol'idly, bo 
considered an "adthMl attraction'' to the admissinns officers. 

Obviously, if I am so aiixions to expose myself to such a rigorous program to 
help hoost me into law school, I n»nst be reaily convinced tluit law is the sort of 
career I waiU: for myself. I am coavinccd and it is the career I want. IJut why 
am 1 so willing to iinnuM'se njyself in such academic Intensity and why am I so 
sure of my interest in law? 

Hecause (jf tny Work^stndy experiences. During the six-week interini between 
llrst and second semesters, 1 worked as a legal assistant at the Legal Aid Society 
of Northampton County in Kast(>n. Pennsylvania, my honn^town. 

My six woj'ks at Legal Aid were a niyriad of experiences: I did secretarial 
work and sat in ot» ofllce conferences between staff attorneys and their clients. As 
I iKMMune n\ore knowledgeable of ofllce procedure, I conducted preliminary inter- 
views (primarily divorce and hnidlord-tenant complaints) and did extensive 
re.search at (he Law Library of the Northampton County Courthouse. During 
spare moments nnd often during lunch hoiir, I sat in on hearings and open trials 
b(>!<I at the (\)nrtliouso ami road niany of the oflkdal court transcripts of cases 
handled by Leg;ii Aid which were on file in the ofllce. 

1 was exposed, lirsthand. to the lives ot people dedicated to justice ; I met many • 
Easton (ami Hetblehem) nttorneys: those involved with offices such as L<^gal 
Abl and the Ofiiee of the Pnl)lic Defender, and those in private practice. I learued 
more \\hm\ the legal and governmental structure of n\y hometown in six weeks 
than I inul in nineteen years. (Ai»d. I must admit, when T had to leave the ofllee 
and the people Involved with it, T cried, and it's the first time Tve ever cried 
when leaving atiy of the many Job-: Tvo had in the past six venrs !) 

The Work-Simly Prograni afforded me my first total experience In the legal 
profession. If it were not for its federal funding, I know Ivegal Aid would not: 
have been able to afford to hire me. I am grateful to the Work-Study Program 
ami hope it contltntes to be supported by the federal governnient, so I inav con- 
tinue my work; at Siuiiaons College next fall and at Legal Aid again this- 
sumnu'r. 



Tender the Work-Stmly Program I am working at the Veteran's Hospital in 
Provid(Uice. Heing a nursing mnjor. this experience contributes a great deal 
edncntionally. IMu'ongh this job T have become familiar with many aspects of a 
hospital before I enter the hospital through Simn)ons. Next semester when wo 
begin our clinicid work, I exi)ect this work experience will have beenji helpful 
introducti<m. 



T*ve hnd three Work-Study placements and they^ve all been good, growing 
expericncf's. 

My freshman year T spent winter vacation in my alma mater— Peabody Vet- 
ernns Memorhd High School-^iu the n)ain ofllce as "assistant to the Open Campus 
Coordiuator**, \n ofb(»r words, as typist, file clerk, errand nnd messenger service, 
and school tour guide. T learned a lot about the bureaucracy and politics of school 
adndtiistratiou nnd it led me to first sericnisly consider a career in administration 
nnd supervision or curriculum develoi)ment. 

liMst year 1 worked in the Career Plantiing and Coun^Jcling Center (at F^lni- 
nions). I giv(^ ereilit to the experiences and the people connected with the Center 
for a lot of tbe Vlianging and growing Pve done. T did the expected typing and 
mimengrapbing atid phone-nnswering hut T also worked on t)roieets and felt a 
sense of nccomplishment and worth because of th(» input T had an opportuidty 
to contribute and the value 1 felt as a pornon, not just a student. It was a stimii* 
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luting envlronmoiit In which to work— I was exposod to u lot of resource material 
and I learned a lot of facts, about inysolf, and about other people. 

Tills winter vacation I am teacher-aldlng at the Hogaii Regional Center In 
Danvers in a class with adolescent bo.vs— retarded, handicapped, autistic, etc. Its 
the first teaching experience (besides tutoring and cauip-counseling) I've had and 
I'm llnding it really rewarding, I'm actually teaching tae class on my own part 
oi tlie day and I eau see progress I've made in my behavior and in theirs. I'm 
getting great supervision and feedback from the teacher— something I think is 
important. , . , ^, 

After all the theory Tve had In psychology Tm family seeing tlie application. 
I'm becoming more of a realist and less of an Idealist ; I'm (piestlonlng my de- 
cision to bo a teacher ami I'm ro-evaluatlng my g».al of what I want to attain 
If and v/hen I teach disturbed children. I mlfut be ti*v teacher, iTut I'm learning 
80 umcli. 

I*ni entliuslastlc about my work-study experiences and I know I would never 
have been able to do tliese things if it wasn't for the attractive "you only pay 

To make any exi)erlence valuable and w. rthwhlle, It has to give a sense of 
accomplishment. I don't think I would be as positively minded if I liadn*t been 
.able to work in phices that Interested and inotlvatCMi me. Working as a hospital 
ille clerk» for example, wouldn't have made me feel I was gaining anything or 
learning from tiu» exijerlenee. 

Junior Education Major. 

I am more than happy to relate to you how wonderful my work-study job 
has been. 

I work at the Clirlstoper Columbus Community Center teaching arts and 
crafts to children between the ages of 0 and 14. 

It Is a fantastic job because I am able to work with and get Involved with 
many children. I am not just standing on the outside looking In, 

I think this job will be a very hirge and Important part of any decision I 
shall make In deciding on my career as a teachei*. 

I have imd close association with nmny children of all kinds and each with 
their own problems. So, I will be able to make my future decisions with good 
lirst-hand experience to rely on. 

So. as you can probably tell by now, I love my work-study job and I do 
definitely feel that I will benefit from It In regard to my future. 

Sophomore Education Major, 



This summer I worked ander the Work-Study Program nt Southbury Train- 
ing School with nuMjtally retarded children. It was my Hrst e\|)crlen('e with 
retarded chlhlren. The experience gave me a new Impression of tiie mentally 
retarded and lnsi)lred me to think about that area of work as a career. 

This past semester I have been working with Inner city cidhlren In an aft(»r- 
school program. The jobs available throiigh the Work-S. .y Program gave me 
new types of job opportunities, jobs that Interested me career-wise and jobs 
that also broadened my Interests. The experience gained thnnigh Work-Study 
has been valuable In testing my desires and niy abilities In working with young 
children. The exiM»rlenc(?s are also valuable to my future cancer In that they 
give me the confidence to know that I am capable of handling this, type of a 

Job. ,^ . 

Preshman. 



I am presently at the Metropolitan Cultural Alliance at 0 Beacon Street. 
The Alliance Is an organization made up of over 80 cultural Institutions In and 
aroutul Uoston. Aside from necessary secretarial work. I have hecm Involved 
with setting up programs, receptions, functions that we host for our member 
Itistltutlons. Also, .some graphic and advertising lay-out work wiileli Is part of 

my major. , . , . * . 

I enjoy the peot)le T work witli, tny surroundings and my job. I am very 
aippreclatlve of this program and that I whs able to be!u»flt from It. 

Senior Publication Major. 
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Beiiiff a participant in the Colloj;e Worlv-Study program. I am mployod with 
the Ollico of Dovolopineiit at Siuiinoiis Collogo. I am also currently workin^? 
there during vacation. Although my job has no connection with niy personal 
future career which is psychology, I have still found it to be somewhat ediica- 
tional. I have learned a little about, how Simmons College works and the groat 
needs required for a school to be efficient and efTective. Indeed, a work experi- 
ence related to my future career would be (piite a bit more practical and ht»ne- 
liciul to me. However, mainly because of its convenience while I am living at- 
Simmons, it suits my purposes satisfactorily ... to make some extra money. 

Junior Psychology Major. 



Through the >?ork-stndy program, I am employed at the Boston Public Library. 
Although I do not plan to pursue a career in the field of library science my work 
experience there surely seems educationally valuable to me. My job title is 
''general shelver" and **the paper-back books girl". This means that I simply 
shelve books and make sure they are in their proper order. Since the job is nelth(»r 
physically nor mentally demanding, I have plenty of time to pick up and skim 
through 'Inmdreds** of books a day. The atmosphere is relaxed and quiet; most 
employees are college students. We all enjoy reading interesting parts of books 
to each other and discussing what we*ve read* I have .become fam^iar with many 
more authors than I'd "knowir' before, and wIkmi books are being discu.ssed in 
cin.sses, I find myself srying so many times. "Yes. Fve heard of that book . . r 
Since I am planning to major in English this exposure to so many books will 
surely be helpful. 

I am also planning to work with children in some way and what I particularly 
enjoy are days wh(»n I work in the Cbildren*s Room. There I am able to suggest 
some of my childhood favorites to little kids asking for *'good books". I also 
learn from the kid» their special likes and dislikes. All in all, I find uwking 
at the Library extremely enjoyable. Many interesting people come iu and since 
I am out in the stacks all day, I get to meet and talk with these people. Working 
on rainy days is one of my favorite exi>eriences because on these days children 
come in to play, drunks come In to sleep on the floor and stray dogs come in to 
dry off, The whole atmosphere of the Library changes from studiousness to some- 
thing more human. 

Working at the Library nmkes me feel fuller, warmer, and richer and more of n 
part of Boston. Not only do I attend .school there, but I al.so work in the commu- 
nity there. Thus, my reaction to the Work-Study program is a positive one and I do • 
appreciate having .been chosen as a participant. 

FitESHNtAN BXOLISH MaJOK. 



From September to January 2 I worked as a tutor ami teacher in the Beacon 
Schnol. The experietice I received here toward my future teaching career was 
invaluable. It was a wonderful opportunity for me. Because of th(» work-sttidy 
plan. I was able to obtain a ^'teaching'* job and at an excellent salary. I needed 
desperately to work this semester. It never occurred to me last Aitgust that I 
would be able to work at SDUU'thlng useful and meaningful and also receiv<» a 
good salary. I am very grateful and most appreciative to you at the Pinancinl 
Aid Ofiice for having this work-study plan and allowing me to participate in it. 
I hope nmny more Simmons students are as fortunate. 

GUADUATK SrVDlCNT M.A.T. PuoOUA.Nf. 



My first work-study experience was very satisfying fiuaiieially. but my dtitios 
w<»re purely clerical at the Dept. of Research at Security Personnel in the rrf>v* 
ernment Center. However, the rest of my work-study jobs I feel were quite val- 
uable. The last two snmnu»rs at the Soiitliern Maine Regional Planning Conunis- 
sion were certainly far superior to any position I could imve obtaitU'd on my 
own. I learned quite a bit about town planning and especially about map-inakitig. 

I cmisider by present job as an investigator for Constuaer Protectimi the liest 
job I have ever had, especially sinc(» my majr)r is !nnJiag(»njent. I feel that it lias 
giv(»n me. a prospective bu.sine.ss person, a chance to view the other side of the 
coin — th(» consumer. 

1 iiope this has laOped yon measure the work-study program. This program has 
given me nmny job opportunities and learning experiences. 

Junior Management Major. 
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My work study experience to date hns not been extensive. In Jannnry of 1072 
I worked for the U.S. Department of Trnnsporttttion In Kendnll Sqmire. The 
duties I had were not extremely exciting; the job was basically straight typing. 
However, I am not complaining; my main objective was to make money, which 
I did. 

During the upcoming semester I will be starting my second work-study job. 
It will be at the Beth Israel Hospital, again doing chiefly secretarial work. I 
have begun training there, and can safely say that again the work will not leave 
me uncontrollably stimulated. But since my main objective has not changed in 
the past two years, I am merely grateful to have been allotted the funds. 

It would be nice if, in the future, my work-study jobs related more to my major. 
However, since my nuijor is philosophy, I cannot think of any job experience 
which would truly relate to It, short of being able to work for a company which 
woitld want me to sit on a mushroom all day and act as its chief philosopher. If 
you hear of such a job, I would be grateful if you would contact me immediately. 

Seriously, I think the work-study program is a very worthwhile program and 
I hope you both continue in your efforts to keep it going smoothly. 

Junior Philosophy Major. 



I am in the graduate program of Library Science and am on work-study at 
Boston Public Library. Work-study has allowed me to get a job and exi)erience 
which I am sure I would not have been able to achieve on my own. It has also 
created a job possibility upon my graduation from Library Science in August, 
1074. Thank you for the work-study program. 

Graduate Student Library Science. 



My college work-study program with the Visiting Nurse Association of Boston 
has proven to be one of the most important of my educational experience at 
Simmons College. At the V.N.A. I work in public health nutritio*i— the field in 
which I hope to obtain a Masters degree. Graduate schools place great weight 
on experience in the field and normally I would have to serve a hospital intern- 
ship, work for several years and then apply. Due to my varied work experiences, 
particularly my one at the V.N.A. it is highly likely that I will not have to wait to 
apply to graduate school. My chances of acceptance, due to the aw. ^mt of actual 
work I have done, are very good. 

Thus for me the work-study program has succeeded highly in many areas— 
that of Income, education and practical experience. I do feel, however, that the 
proper choice of job is the limiting factor. Without the right job, the entire ex- 
perience would be one only of monetary enrichment. 

Senior Home Economics Major. 



It's funny, I never even though of working at the Y.M.C.A., but the job 
sounded like me so I applied for it. Now my work at the Roxbury Y is one of 
the things I enjoy most about Boston. The people are down-home people. It*s 
like they put in an extra ounce of care about you as an individual and take out 
all the mechanical business-like front that most jobs seem to have. 

I love to work with kids and this is a nice opportunity. Being a coimselor in 
the *^\fter School Program'* allows me a wonderful chance to become involved 
with the kids on a personal— rather than 'teacher/student— basis. Children can 
make me feel very happy when I*m depressed. At work they do that constantly. 
A long time ago I decided that my goal must Include children because they are 
our tomorrows. I feel my job at the Roxbury Y bringing me closer to thiit'gonl. 
The people at the Y have r very sincere interest In kids. Most of them are not 
at the Y just for the money or lack of another job. They are there because thev 
have an Intercast. They enjoy what they are all about. 

These are just a few of the many things that I like about the Y. It is often a 
very rewarding respite. I*m a frosh and it even helps to cttre homesickness. I 
guess I should thank you because you are responsible for making it possible. 
Believe me, 1 do appreciate It. 

Freshman— Undeclared Major. 
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Mr. O'Haka. Thank you very much. Miss Kecgan. You begin with 
the sentence, ^^From niy point of view, as a financial aid ofUcer, the 
college work-study progi^am is the most exciting student aid package 
we administei'," and you finish up your statement with the sentence, 
*'From the students' point of view, college work-study is a most suc- 
cessful student aid progi^am." — 

I think that it is a pretty good endoi*fiemenfc you have given it. I was 
very interested that 80 percent of your jobs are off campus, and of 
coui'se, you are located m the Boston metropolitan area, one of the 
major metropolitan areas of the country. 

I think there is going to be a good deal of variation in that. For 
instance, the witness who appeared before you is an avid supporter of 
work-study and students working. In Carbondale, 111., it is a difter- 
ent f;it nation than it is in Boston. 

There aren't, I am sure, as many opportunities off campus as there 
are in Boston, and you have no problem. You found, evideatally, an 
excellent \^(>iu'ce for' jobs among the nonprofit organizations that are 
eligible agencies within the law. 

Miss Kici'X^AN. Many more than we can cooperate with. 

Mr. O'IIara. If you had more money for college work-study, you 
wouldn't have any real problem placing more students; right? 

Miss Kkkgan. Iliqht. 

Mr. O'Hara. Again, you find these nonprofit agencies happy enough 
to find the other 20 pei'cent ? 

Miss Kekoan. Most. By and large there are a few exceptions, but by 
and large the 20 percent has seemed w^orkable. 

Mr. O'Hara. I have been concerned, and early witnesses expressed 
concern about the emphasis now placed on loans, with students finish- 
ing school under a staggering burden of indebtedness. And all too 
often it is at a time when they are least able to shoulder that burden. 

They are fresh out of school. In fact, they haven^t got a job. They 
may or may not get a job in their cliosen field, and if they do it will 
probribly nbt be a verjr ^ood one. At the same time, they may be start- 
ing on family resnonsibilitics. They w^ant to establish an independent 
home for themselves. They have rent, furniture, ail of the expenses 
descending upon them at one time. 

And at this time they say now the time has come to start paying 
back the money you borrowed to go through school. I am concel-ned 
that we are saddling these people with these huge debts, mountains of 
debt, encouraging them to go in debt. 

Then w^e have a forgiveness feature under this law. It is completely 
difierent from our NDSL forgivencHS feature. It is a self-selecting 
forgiveness foattu'e. If you have got a mountain of debt and you 
decide you don't want to pay it off, you file a chapter 11 bankruptcy, or 
w*hatever. 

On the other hand, almost every student who has borrowed money, 90 
percent at least, are clearly bankrupt when theynre finished. They don^t 
liave any assets and donH. have a job. All they have is debts and if they 
m\nt to* go through the wash, they can do it. 

So it is a self-selecting forgiveness feature The conscientious student 
who feels a moral obligation wull slave awniy tiding to pay it off and 
the sharpshooter, the coiiierjautter, will wash it out. I don^t Imow if that 
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is the way I want to see forgiveness work, but that is the way it can 
work under our present system. 

Miss Keegan. Fortunatelv, my experience with this has been 4 years 
going on 6 years, there has been only one bankruptcy case. But I have 
founa, Mr. O'Hara, that our students and even prospective f reshmen, 
who, after she received her aid package, said, "Could I cancel my loan 
that you have offered me and could I nave work-study instead for the 
summer?*' 

This seems to be the student viewpoint. 

Mr. O'HAKiV. I take a very positive view of young people. I have 
overstated the bankru{)tcy case but I think young people are very 
concerned about going into debt. They don't want to go into debt If 
there was another choice available to them they would take that choice. 

If they could get a part-time job and help pay their way that is what 
they must do. I am sure almost all of them would prefer that. The loan 
programs are popular because they are a last resorfc. That is what you 
are left with and they are popular with the 0MB because they don't 
show up in the Federal budget until later. 

So they are popuhir not because they ure better. Nobody has ever 
.suggested thbL 

Mr. QiTiE. You did give excellent testimony. I have one question : 
To what extent is the matching less than 80 pei*cent ? As I understand^ 
you can stretch your money out to more students if the nonprofit or- 
/i'anizations or public agencies off campus would pick up a greater 
percentage. To what extent is that bein^ done ? 

Miss Kefxjan. We have not done this. Radcliffe did it one year and 
I think it was not succevssful, but I cannot testify to that. We are also 
in a competitive situation with so many different schools and different 
pay rates in the 20 percent share. I think we would ha.ve trouble plac- 
ing Simmons students in some Boston agencies asking the agency to 
pick up more than the 20 percent because the other institutions do. 

Mr. QuiK. There have been recommendations that we remove the 
low-income factor, the greatest need factor, in the law. Do you think 
if we expanded the opportunity as some of the witnesses recommended, 
and let higher income pennle'seek the benefit of work-study that we 
could then reduce the Federal share ? 

Does that 80 percent optimum have to stay or is there some other 
figure that might work ? 

Miss Kkkoan. It may. I think for some of the agencies — 20 is an 
arbitrary figure— this might be a hardship. Again, T am referring 
specifically to off-campus 'aiorencies. This has been our experience. 

Thirty percent perhaps. Mo5t of them could come up with this. It 
would make more s^tudents eligible. 

Mr. Quit:. You don't have any judgment on where that would fall? 

Miss Kekgan. I don't. 

Atr. QuiE. I recogni^.e the competition. That is a ^rood point. 

I efc me ask* on paire 2 of your testimony you mentioned social worker 
st»»defits. Wivat kind of background do they have ? 

Miss Kkkoan'. As T recall ofte is a minority student who came rijuht 
from the undergraduate public university into our graduate program 
in social work* which specialijjes in psychiatri *. and medical social 
Work. He was doing his field placement. 
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The other is a female, married graduate student who is on a full- 
time basis because this works best iov continuity of study in our <?rad- 
nate social work program, and she and her husband are strug^rlin^y. I 
iclicve he is a part-time student als^o with, I think, one or two children. 

Normally, I suspect, under most circumstances she would be a part- 
time student, she is a full-time student. Those are these particular two 
students. 

Mr. QuiE. The point you are raising' concerns summer employment 
in 2 fiscal years. Do you intend to use th\ 1 fiscal year and obligate it 
for the next 2 montl\s beyond it so you make your expenditures? Do 
you actually get money f T'om 2 fiscal yeai's ? 

Miss Kkkgan. Last year we boi-rowed f I'om 1974 fiscal year^ to be 
used to start the summer 1973 progi-am. This year, and we hop6 it will 
work out all right, we are going to get down close to the last dollar on 
June 80, 1974, but this has made many problems and made us hesitant 
to make some commitments. 

We feel we don't want money left over. We want to spend it and yet 
we are working to the last dol'lai'. We are not going to ask, hopefully 
tills yeai^, to borrow from fiscal 1975 funds. 

MV. Quik. Do you think thei-e needs to be change u\ authorixation 
legislation to ease your problem, or do you think it would be taken 
care of if you knew furtliev in advance tlie money you would have for 
the next fiscal year ? 

Miss Kkkoan. I think it could be done better if we knew in advance^ 
then we could definitely plan on the summer program. We could take 
a look at where wo are, what we will spend at the end of the academic 
vear, count on wliat we would need to start our summer program. 

The summer program I consider as one program of the workstudy 
which is coming in 2 fiscal years. This tends to be difficult. Now I 
realize tluit when work-study was on the January 1-December 30 fiscal 
fui ding this caused more fiscal problems, wliich is one reason why it 
was changed. 

Ml*. Quik. Thank- vou^ Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OIIaua. Ml. Dellenback. 

Mr. Dkllknuack. Mr. Chairman, because there are other witnesses 
still to come, I will confine myself to one short line of inquiry with 
the witness. Thank you for your helpful testimony. 

Would you be in favor of broadening the program so that, as has 
been suggested in some quaiters, we have employment that is much 
more diversified in noiure than at the present time? Could we pct4mps 
go to profitnuiking institutions who meet certain criteria? Would this 
be M good addition to the program ? 

Miss Kkkoan. I have given some thought to that, Mr. Dellenback^ 
aiul I nm not sure T have a very good answer because I think I have 
been on the fence on both sides of this miestion. 

Mr. DioM.twnArK. Vrhy would you think it was not good? 

^liss Kkkoan. I have problems with public funds "helping staff 
nrofitmaking oivranixations. This is a personal opinion of mine. 

^Ir. DHLiiKxnACK. Don^t you think the advatitage would be to the 
vounu' p(»op1e? That is the only justifiable reason for expanding. 
* ^riss Kkmoax. Yes. Again, I have to draw my particular institu- 
tiotinl situation where there are mo^'c nonprofit jobs than can possibly 
i)e filled. I doirt have this problen. at the moment anyway. And for 
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tins reason I would recominond staying with the nonprofit organifia- 
tions who can't do an adequate job in my area without work-study 
students. 

Mr. Dellenrack. The principal thing then is that you have any 
number of nonprofit jobs that could be filled ? 
Miss Kkeoan. Yes. 

Mr. Dellenback. And that leads you to come down on that side 
of the issue ? 
Miss Keeoan. Yes. 

Mr. Deu.enback. One other area Mr. Quie opened up in part witli 
you. Would it be desirable if we could bring about an expansion of 
the program and make it available to more young people by switching 
the percentage from an 80-20 percentage to a 70-30 percentage, or 
some other percentage? 

Drawing on your experience with the agencies that have been put- 
ting up the 20 or so percent, are they sufTiciently pleiised with the pro- 
gram that they might be willing to go along with an increase in their 
percentage? 

If they put up a third of the money and two-thirds of it came from 
the Government^ would they still pai'ticipate? 
Miss Keeoan. I suspect in my a^ea yes. 

Mr. Dellenback. It is a sufllcientlj^ good program that they would 
not be blocked out by a small increase in their percentage? 
Miss Keeoan. Yes. 

Mr. Dellexback. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O'I-Iara. Let me ask just one more question. The other witness 
mentioned problems that he felt cropped up and yesterday we had 
the same testimony in connection with this business that once the 
student has met the need as determined by the needs analysis he will 
be pulled off the job and someone else put in I 'lat place. 

Has that been any kind of a problem with you ? 

Miss Keeoan. Yes. It has been a problem. It has caused particular 
concern on our campus. Wlien you make an award in a lump sum you 
may earn so much and arbitrate with the student that the job place- 
ment and dollar amount averages out to 10 hours a week. 

In some weeks the student will work more than this and begin to 
run out of her money. We do keep^ in our own office, a close watch on 
how the student's earnings are running, so we are able to tell the 
student well in advance that she is about to run out. 

She works this out with her agency. This is a little problem in our 
olTice because we do keep track of weekly cumulative earnings very 
closely. Wliere it does cause concern is, I think we are saying to the 
needy student, you may do this much and no more, while we are saying 
to the more affluent student, the world is open to yon. you can earn 
as much as you want. You can help dad. You can biiy a second coat 
this week. 

But we are saying to the needy student, at this point you have to 
stop. You av^ locKecl into this income. This, on our campus, does cause 
concern between the two groups of students. 

I also have a lot of inquiries from nonfinancial aid students who 
want work-study jobs. There is quite a bit of envy for our nonfinancial 
aid students who don't qualify in any way for need, who want the job 
and tlu*. experience the needy students are getting. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Thank vou very much, Miss Keegan. We appreciate 
your coming down to help us out again. 
Miss Keegan. Thank you. 

Mr. O'Hara. Our final witnesses today are spokesmen from the Office 
of Education, led by J ohn Phillips. 

The Commissioner on Education has indicated that the Office prefei'S 
to witlihold testimony on legislative policy until a later point in the 
hearing, I think that is a perfectly proper decision on their part and I 
applaud the decision. 

However, I did ask the Commission to send up people today to talk 
to us about work-study and next week to talk about cooperative edu- 
cation in terms of how the existing program is functionmg. 

As he has consistently, the Commissioner has cooperated fully by 
sending up one of the articulate executives of the Office of Education. 

.Dr. Phillips, would you please introduce your associates. 

STATEMF^T OF DR. JOHN D. PHILIIPS, ACTING ASSOCIATE COM- 
MISSF ..ER rOR STUDENT ASSISTANCE, BUREAU OF POSTSEC- 
OND/ Y EDUCATION, U.S. OFHCE OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARLES M. COOKE, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EDUCATION (LEGISLATION) ; DR. LEONARD H. 0. SPEAR- 
MAN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF STUDENT SUPPORT AND SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS; HUBERT S. SHAW, CHIEF, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF STUDENT SUPPORT AND SPECIAL PRO- 
GRAMS; AND NORMAN BROOKS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, DIVISION OF STUDENT SUPPORT AND 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Dr. Phillips. I think perhaps those kind words should have been 
directed to my colleague, Mr. Cooke. - i T,t .tr 

Mr. Cooke. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. You know Dr. oohn Phillips, 
who is sitting to my right, Acting Associate Commissioner for btu- 
deiit Assistance. To his right is Dr. Leonard Spearman, who is direc- 
tor of the division of student support and special programs. 

To his right is Mr. Hubert S. Shaw, who is Chief of the Progi-am 
Development Branch, and to his right is Mr. Norman Brooks^ssistant 
Chief of the Program Development Branch, all from the Bui-eau of 
Postsecoiulai7 EcUicatipn. . , m • t r» t>t,-i 

We will proceed, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, by Dr. Phil- 
lips making his statement. . , -^j. .\ - 

Dr. Philmps. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is 
a plensure to 1m) here today and to review briefly the history and 
operation of the college work-study program. The following statement 
is intended to be a brief overview. ... 

However, we would be happy to respond to questions from commit- 
tet' members who might wish us to expand upon this written statement. 

I might say here parenthetically that all of us are very grateful for 
the leadei-ship of the chairman and members of this committee to 
be«'in tliese hearings at a po^int in time 14 months in advance of the 
expiration of these programs and to force all of us to do some care- 
ful disciplined thinking' well in advance without the hot breath of the 
expiration of the authority on the buck of our necks. 
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I. inSTOKy OF THK PROGKAM 

. The college work-study program was enacted in 1964 as Title I, Pai*t 
C, of the Economic Oppoitunity Act. From the effective dat^ of that 
act until passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965, :he college 
work-study program operated as one of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity's delegated programs and was seen as an integral part of the 
war on poveiiy. 

During that period, a student could be found eligible for employ- 
ment under the program only if be came from a low-income family and 
had domoiistrated need. The program was administered by the OfHce 
of Education under a delegation of authority from the Director of 
OEO. 

Organizationally, the program was housed in the Division of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid, whicn also administered the national defense stu- 
dent loan prograni. 

In lp65, the Higher Education Act of that year ienninated the 
authority of the Director of OEO over the college work-study program 
and transferred it to the Commissioner of Education, 

That act also broadened the eligibility rules to incor^)orate all stu- 
dents witli need. Need}^ students from low-income families, who prev- 
iously were the only eligible students, were given preference for em^ 
ployment under the new rules. 

Rather than being a segment of the war on poverty, the college 
work-study program explicitly became part of wnat w^s then called 
the "three-legged stooP' of student financial aid— educational oppor- 
tunity grants, college work-study and national defense student loans. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1968 formalized this change 
by repealing title I, part C, of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and I'econstituting tlie college work-study program as title IV, 
parte, of i^he Higher Education Act of 1065. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 further divorced the program 
from its war on poverty origins by eliminating the statutory prefer- 
ence for students from low-income families and substituting the 
concept of greatest need. 

In the words of the statute, priority was given to students with the 
greatest financial need, taking into account grant assistance provided 
such students from any public or private sources. 

This amendment was made with the avowed intention of improving 
access to the program for students from middle-income circumstances 
and, more particularly, middle-income students enrolled in high-cost 
postsecondary educational programs. 

The thrust of this amendment was that high-cost institutions would 
be able to command a larger share of the funds allocated by formula 
to a given State, on the grounds that students enrolled at such institu- 
tions have the greatest financial needs in comparison with students 
enrolled at lower cost institutions in the same State, and that larger 
awards of GWSP funds to the high-cost institutions which enrolled 

higher^than-average proportion of students from middle-income 
circiimstinice?, woultf permit an increased number of those students to 
command CWSP assistance on the grounds that they have the greatest 
financial need in comparison with other students enrolled at the same 
institutions. 
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This "greatest financial need" amendment took effect concurrently 
with other amendments which significantly expanded the nuniber of 
posteecondary educational institutions that would he eligible^ to 
participate in all of the Federal student assistance programs, including 
the college work-study program. 

As the number of mstitutions applying for CWSP funds expands, 
the Federal funds are redistributed to accommodate new applicants. 
Under these circumstances, "the greatest financial need" tends to 
Temain concentrated among students from primarily low-income 
backgrounds. 

II. OPKUATION OP THE PROOrjVM 

The college work-study program is administered under agreements 
between the U.S. Commissioner of Education and 2,992 participating 
■ institutions of postsecondary education. 

Under the terms of these standards agreements, the institutions am 
responsible for all student contacts, including the eligibility and selec- 
tion of students for employment under the program, job placement, 
payroll administration, et cetera. 

The Office of Education pro\ ides the institution \yith a specific ' 
amount to pay (1) a prescribed share of student earnings under the 
program, which is normally established as an amount not to exceed 
80 percent of the total student earnings under the program, and (2) 
an administi'ative expense allowanav which may not exceed 3 
percent of student eanungs. 

A very wide range of jobs may be encompassed under the program, 
includiiijj work for the institution itself (exceijt in the case of proprie- 
tary institutions) and work for public or pi'ivate non-profit organi- 
zations. 

The statute prohibits work to bo performed for profitmaking 
enterpi'ises and also proliibits work which results in the displacement 
of regularly employed workers. In addition,, the program regulations 
prohibit work which involves partisan political activity or for which 
there is a partisan political employment screening. 

Institutions apply once a year for the college work-study funds 
which tliey estimate will be needed to support the employment of 
their students in the following academic year. These applications are 
submitted to the appropriate Regional Offices of the Office of Edu- 
cation, where tliey are ivviewecf by panels of experts in .student 
financial aid. 

The regional panels recommend to the appropriate Regional Di- 
rector of Postsecondary Education a level of funding for each insti- 
tution w^iich, in the judgment of the panel, most accurately reflects 
the total need of the students at that institution, considering other 
sources of funds likely to be available for such students. 

T^pon approval by the Regional Director of Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, these recommended levels were totaled by State, and the funds 
available for any State are pro-rationed among the institutions in 
that State. 

The appropriation for the CWSP is divided among the States 
according to a legislat/ed formula. Two percent of the ai)propriation 
is set aside for institutions in Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 
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An additional amount is reserved for the employment of students 
who reside in American Samoa and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands but attend eligible institutions elsewhere. 

Ninety percent of the remainder is distributed among the States 
according to factors specified in the statute, the tripartite formula 
for distribution of 90 percent of the funds is as follows : 

One-third is distriluted among tlie States according to each State's 
proportionate share of the aggregate full-time enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education; one-thud is distributed among the States 
according to each State's proportionate share of the aggregate number 
of high-school graduates; and one-third is distributed among the 
States according to the numbers of related children under 18 years of 
age in families with annual incomes of $3,000 or less. 

Each of these factors is determined by the Conimissioner of Educa- 
tion on the basis of the most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available to him. 

The remaining 10 percent of the funds are used, first, to raise each 
State to the level of its original allotment for fiscal year 1972. Any 
funds remaining available after this procedure are then distributed 
according to regulatory criteria which provide that the remainder be 
used to raise alfStates'to a uniform minimum percentage of the total 
amounts reconnnendod for funding to the institutions in that State. 

Before the final approved amounts are determined, the institutions 
have two opportunities to appeal. The fii^st appeals are based upon 
the panel and regional ofliee funding recommendations, and are 
directed to the regional olHces of education. 

Any^ further appeals are considered by a national appeals panel 
comprised of financial aid officers and USOE student assistance per- 
sonnel from both regional and central offices. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Phillips, we are going to have to recess. I am vei*y 
sorry about this. Would 1:30 be convenient for you to return? 

Mr. PniiiLirs. I would be happy to be back at 1 :30. I think all of 
us will be able to make ourselves available. 

Mr. O'Hara. The Chair then declares a recess of the subcommittee 
until 1 :30. 

[A recess was taken from 12 :10 p.m. until 1 :30 p.m.] 

Mr. O'Haua. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Dr. Phillips, when we left off, you were at the bottom of page 6. 

Mr. Phillips. That is correct. 

It is apparent that if equitable and uniform distribution of funds 
are to be achieved, the re\'iew by the regional panels must be of the 
highest quality. To insure that this level of quality is attained, the 
applications must contain data which is compatible throughout the 
State for all institutions. 

In addition, these data must be carefully edited by the regional staflp 
and later reviewed by knowledgeable panelists. In recent years, the 
vohime of eligible institutions has greatly increased fiie workload of 
the regional office staflf. who are charged both with the responsibility 
of checking the data for statewide compatibilitv and of editing the 
applications, and the regional review panels who must, in a timely 
manner, make their recommendations to USOE. 
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In light of this increased workload under the current system, the 
USOE has 'been examining various types of alternatives to address 
this problem. An example of these alternatives is action in the State 
of Oregon. 

During the 1973 session of the Oregon Legislature, the StaAe 
instructed the State educational coordinating council to review all 
institutional applications for Federal programs of student assistance 
prior to their submission to USOE. 

In cooperation with the spirit of this State law, the regional review 
panel for institutional applications from Oregon convened in the 
coordinating council's offices with representatives of public and pri- 
vate, 2- and 4-year, trade and technical institutions, appropriate State 
agencies, and the regional office of education. Recommendations of this 
State review panel were forwarded to the regional director of post- 
secondary education.^ 

A numlber of positive features exist in this type of State involvement 
in the application and review process. For instance, a uniform data 
biso is available in most States, which would be extremely helpful in 
the evahiation of the applications to insure equality of consideration. 

Furthermore, tliere is tlie potential of broadening the representation 
of the review panel- to extend to a greater range of the postsecondary 
educational community within a State. 
^ There are, however, possible disadvantages from State involvement. 
For example, instJ ^utional autonomy couldbe restricted in those States 
\yhere State agencies are extremely active. Additionally, State priori- 
ties may differ considerably from those of the Federal Government, 
and thus^ State^approved institutional applications might result in a 
diBtribution of funds which is contraiy to the Feueral mtent for dis- 
tribution of funds.^ 

However, a desire on the part ci some State officials for positive 
State-level activity in the campus-based student assistance programs 
is further reflected in one of the recommendations of the recent USOE 
National Work Conference on the State-Federal Partnei^hip 
Assistance. 

That conference recommended that the regional review panel proc- 
ess should be replaced by a broadly representative State review process 
which would produce recommendations for institutional funding to be 
transmitted to the appropriate regional office of education* 

I might just add parentlietically that we had a somewhat different 
reading of the temper in Dallas this last week at a National Work 
Conference on the Institutional-Federal Partnership in Student Assist- 
ance. We may want to talk a bit about that. 

In addition to alternatives which would 'affect the review process, 
USOE is actively addressing the problem of data availability, collec- 
tion, and analysis, and the impact of such data upon the current review 
process. 

Region V (Chicago) is designinj^- a computerissed data processing 
system to facilitate the review of institutional applications by eliminat- 
ing the manual editing of application ^data while providing the re- 
gional review panelists with uniform information to assist in their 
deliberations and recommendations to the regional director of post- 
secondary education. 

^ When fully implemented, this system will assist not only in the re- 
view process, but also in the ongoing monitoring of CWSP. 
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Historically, the most accepted measure of the demand for OWSP 
fimds has b^^n the funding levels approved by the regional offices on 
the basis oi panel recommendations. These approvea funding levels 
have been based upon the following assumptions: (1) that CWSP is 
only one of several programs of student financial aid and approved 
funding levels are therefore conditioned by the estimated availability 
of other student aid funds, (2) that only needy students are eligible 
for employment under the program, and (3) that the amount wliich 
any individual may earn under the program is limited by the amount 
of his need, institutional rate of pay, and the number of hours avail- 
able to work, while taking into consideration all other funds available 
to him from such sources as his parents, public and private scholar- 
ships and loans, grants, and other employment. 

Mr. O'Hara. Could you hold at that point? "The approved funding 
levels have been based on the following assumptions: (1) that CWSP 
is only one of several programs." 

Di% PmiiLiPS. Right. 

Mr. O'Hara [continuing]. "And approved funding levels are there- 
fore conditioned by the estimated availa;bility of other student aid 
fimds." 

Dr. Philups. Right. 

Mr. O'Hara [reading] : 

(2) that only needy students are eligible for employment under the program, 
and (3) that the amount yvhich any individual student may earn under the 
program is limited by the amount of his need, institutional rate of pay, and the 
number of hours available to work, while taking into consideration all other 
funds available to him from such sources as his parents, public and private 
scholarships and loans> grants and other employment. 

That sounds like the way you measure CWSP need is sort of at the 
end of the line. 

Dr. Phillips. You mean that it is the last factor we take into 
account? 

Mr. O^Hara. Yes; you measure the needs for other programs, 
taking into account how much is estimated from CWSP* 

Dr. Phillips. CWSP is treated as one of the three programs for 
which they apply simultaneously in the tripartite application—SEOG, 
work-study and NDSL are put together. The effort^ in the applica- 
tion is for the institution to develop a fairly systematic analysis of 
what t)ieir overall needs are going to he and what their overall re- 
sources are going to be in framing their summary application for 
f imding imder each of the three campus-based prngrams. 

Mr. U'Hara. Did you estimate the needs for all the other campus- 
based programs? 

Dr. riiiLLiPS. In the same application, and each is conditioned by 
the others. 

[The table follows:] 
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TABLE l.-COLLEGE WORK-STUDY Pf?OGRAM FISCAL YEAR* 



1965 i%6 1%7 1968 1%9 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



origin,. «q«es,« , NA NA }5|,900 174 000. 233 000 2 74 970 321 720 345 642 453 544 M , 4 | 

ffiliar^^^^^^^ „ , ' 3 '1 31 - . 6* 40?fil 430%^^? 54l;g§J 56?;^ 56?! 56?; ^ 

Number of students * 4^723 198,453 289.476 ^i'*. iw a/.o^^ ' 5^,^ 525 580 580 580 

Average earnings J, jSS 32Z 4i8 4zu 2 992 3.278 

Number of institutions ™ *'77 ''87 77 84 94 100 SO 82 

Average grant per institution J i-s w 

; • ■ , " r'*T"T'ri^"^7r u» Jhirn r nmu are AvailableVeeardless of the year J For fiscal years 1965 through 1970 entries are actual as taken from annual fiscal-operations re* 

t Year beginninK 3uly 1 and ending June 30. Yeann //hichfundsareavauauieregaraiessonneyear ^^"'^ fiscal years 1971 through 1975 entries are estimated. 

for which apuropriateu. h » / . 
i fhousanus of dollars. 
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Mr. ,0*IL\KA. Thank you. 

Dr. Phillips. The history of approved funding levels is shown on 
the second line of table 1. In reviewing this tuble, it should be remem- 
bered that the program operated under the OEO eligibility rules dur- 
ing 1964 to 1065 and the first half of 1965 to 1966; standards estab- 
lished by the Higher Education Act of 1965 from 1966 to 1967 through 
1972 to 1973; and under further revised standards (extension to half- 
time student^) contained in the amendment of 1972 which became 
operative in 1978 to 1974. 

Considering the 1966--67 academic year as the first normal year 
under HE A eligibility standards, the level of demand for the progi'am 
may be said to have increased in 8 years from $139.5 million to 
$528.8 million. 

nr. EVALUATIONS OP THE PROGRAM 

The only formal evaluation of the college work-study program has 
been carried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Colum- 
bia University under contract to USOE's Office of Planning, Budget- 
ing, and Evaluation. 

This study was based upon data from the 1969 to 1970 academic 
year and, while somewhat dated, it does provide a representative pro- 
file for the CWSP prior to the greatest need amendment. One of the 
major conclusions of the study is the CWSP is achieving its primary 
goal of helping needy students from low-income families to meet the 
costs of postsecondr.iy education. 

The study found that : 

(1) over half of the CWS students came from families with annual 
incomes of less than $6,000. 

(2) Nearly 25 percent of the CWS students came from minority 
backgrounds. 

(3) On the average, CWS employment covered 54 percent of the 
basic expenses (tuition, fees, room, and board or commuting costs) of 
attending public institutions and 27 percent of the costs of attending 
private schools. 

(4) In most instances, the CWS earnings w^et^e packaged with a 
grant and/or a loan. 

(5) In general, the CWS job was on campus, involved 13 hours 
work per week, and provided a mean wage of $1.74 per hour. 

(6) Exclusive of summer employment, mean earnings for CWS 
students were $611. 

li early 20 percent of the students surveyed for the study indicated 
they would nave been unable to attend college without the benefits 
available through the CWS program. 

In addition, almost half of all CWS participants noted that tiie sum 
of all financial aid from other sources, plus any parental contribution, 
would have been insufficient to meet basic college expenses. 

To make up this difference, CWS students apparently received in- 
come from other sources, including savings, loans, and other jobs. Us- 
ing student-cited advantages and disadvantages of tlieir CWS jobs, 
the researchers note that nearly 70 percent said their job involved at 
least some responsibility; and, even though half of them would have 
preferred another job, 88 percent said they were at least somewhat 
satisfied witli their CWS positions. 
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Half of the students irmintaiiied that they were, in fact, very satis- 
fied witli their CWS employment. , , .V V 1 

The survey asked institutional representatives to describe both good 
effects and problems with CWS on their own campuses. Over 80 per- 
<;ent of the institutional spokesmen said that the CWS program iiad 
enabled them to assist more students from low income families to 
provide them with on-campus job opportunities. . , «. . 

An even larger percentage, when asked about the nonfinancial etfects 
of CWS on students, indicated a belief that CWS had helped students 
to develop a more positive attitude toward work responsibility and 
also to develop knowledge and working skills which might be useful 

in their careers. , ... , , ^,„« i 

Only 1 percent of the reporting institutions believed CWS lett 
students with too little time for their studies. On the other hand, 25 
percent of the students indicated that CWS employment left too little 
time for study. . 

Almost 70 percent of the CWS administratoi-s believed the CWS 
program to bo very successful on their campus and over 80 percent 
woiild definitely expand the CWS program if additional fundg were 
available, , • 

The study discovei-sd some problems with respect to the range of em- 
ployment opnortunities, the efficiencies of program operations, and the 
Oflice of Education's funding allocation processes. , , 

The study also noted at least some possibility of sex discrimination 
in job placement and wage levels. All of the problems noted in the 
study are under careful review to determine the extent of the difficul- 
ties and the nature of corrective action to be taken. 

Some specific findings in this area were: (1) Over 60 percent of the 
institutional administrators viewed the program as a means of niain- 
taining normal operations on their campuses and over 45 percent indi- 
cated that CWS students had been placed in newly created positions 
which might othenvise have been filled by new permanent employees. 
The law requires that CWS jobs must not result in the displacement 
of employed workers. . 

(2) When asked about the type of student who is given preference 
in UWS jobs, almost half said they generally gave preference to 
whomever applied first. Such practices could work to the detriment of 
the most disadvantaged students who tend to be later applicants to 
college and for work. 

Sixty percent of the school administrators said they gave prefer- 
ence to entering freshmen and about half said they ^ave preference to 
minority students, especially at 2- and 4-year private institutions. 

(3) Over 80 percent of the institutional administrators participat- 
ing in CWS said they had at least some students on their campuses 
who are eligible for CWS. but who did not apply. This was especially 
true at the public institutions participating in the program. 

While the employers surveyed in the study were not necessarily 
representative of all CWS employers, over 80 percent of those who did 
answer the questionnaire felt that CWS developed working skills 
which might be useful in a career and also developed positive student 
attitudes towards work responsibility. . 

Ap-Toximately half of these employers stated that CWS had in- 
creased their department's or agency's understanding of college stu- 
dents and had enabled them to reduce their own operating costs. 
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Two-thirds oi the oii-campus dopartmeiit?; or off-campus iionproHt 
agencies said that employing CWS students had permitted them to 
expand their operations. Employers who apj^eared most satisfied with 
the program were those working closely with the schools, who had 
a high clemand for CWS employees, and who provided job opportuni- 
ties requiring liigh skill proficiencv. 

The Columbia study concluded that CWSP was achieving its pri- 
mary goal of helping needy students, that the majority of students 
were satisfied with their work cpportunity, and that the progmm was 
working in concert with other aid programs to meet the financial need, 
of the students. 

Within the context of these general conclusions, the investigators* 
observed^ however, that **many students are spending up to 15 hours^ 
a week at jobs which are routine and yield little in the form of long- 
range benefits. 

Similarly, many institutions are not effectively utilizing the program 
to accomplish the objectives of educating students and preparing them 
for productive futures. 

liie concern about "meaningful work'- expressed in the Columbia 
study refiects a central tension within the CWS program which might 
be best phrased as the following question : Is CWSP intended as a 
program to provide any available work opportunities which assist 
students in meeting their costs of education, or is it intended to be 
a program to provide work opportimities directly related to study or 
career goals which also assist students in meeting education costs? 

xVdvocates of the former viewpoint contend that there is "dignitv^^ 
in any work activity, and that employment of any kind is-, of and by 
itself, a worthwhile learning experience. They further ar^ue that the 
population served by the CWS program reflects a multiplicity of needs 
from a variety of backgrounds and that the purpose of the program 
remains primarily to help students with financial need, while teaching 
them the responsibilities of work. 

Advocates of the hitter viewpoint contend that CWS employment 
should, whenever possible, be directly related to future career aspira- 
tions of the student^ and, at a minimum, should be a "meaningfuP^ 
experience as well as income producing. 

In summary, the function of the college work-study^ programs re- 
mains that oiE providing financial aid to needy students in postsecond- 
ary education. From its inception in 1964, as part of liie "wai on 
poverty," this program has provided work opportunities to approxi- 
mately 2 mi^ ■ ion students. 

The CW' program makes an important contribution to the threes 
parts of siudent aid : grants, work and loans. In fact, nearly 20 percent 
of tiio students surveyed in the Columbia study indicated they would 
have been unable to attend college without benefit of the college work- 
study urogram. 

White there still remains the central tension over the issue oi how 
"work" is defined and v/hether or not CWS should provide a "mean- 
in<'ful educational work experience," the Columbia study reported 
the important fact that students have a high degree of satisfaction 
with the current program. . ... i i 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions from members of the subcommittee, relying heavily on. the as- 
sistance of my able colleagues. 
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If you would like to, we might take just a moment to look at theso 
tables and run through them quickly. The line that I called attention 
to in the written statement is the approved funding levels line showing 
the growth of thti program, or the demand for the program over the 
last 8-year period. , 

There are a '.lumber of other interestin:' data lines there, particu- 
larly the number of students served from year io year, the average 
earniii^^s line, tlie numl>er of institutions participating in the program, 
the average grant per institution, items which I think may be of niter- 
fist to the committee. 

Also, we put together a couple of brief tables, with selected btates 
to give you an idea as to the variety of funding levels, the problem of 
the State percentage and the State allocation formulas.. 

[The table follows:] 

TABLE ll-A. -COLLEGE WORK STUDY PROCJ'AM, FISCAL YEAR 1974 FUNDING 
(Fiscal year 1974] 

Panel Number of Average ^ ^ Average 

recom. State State Institutions Institutional Number of Federal per 
mended allotment percentage participating award students' student' 

r.iii«inia J53 810 202 $24,362,022 45.273983 249 $97,840 50,300 $481 

Sf' 5'"'* *10' 144', 963 7, 377 272 72. 718569 68 108 489 15, 300 481 

Kj* 30 303 331 13 7 9 525 45.273983 131 104,729 28,400 481 

Sa 7 893 "* 5 396 896 68.369947 48 112,435 11,200 48 

g&i-inv;;-:::: 1 jgsu si. 44o 6.354532 120 , ,^ 

i Estimated, 

TABLE II-B.-COLLEGE WORK STUDY PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAR 1975 FUNDI NQ 
(Fiscal year 1975| 

Panel Number of Average Average 

recom' Stale Stale Institutions Institutional Number of Federal per 
mended allotment percentage participating award students & student ( 

r^itfArnk 157 949 617 $23.237 051 40.098714 294 $79,038 48,300 $481 

Yfm^^^ lO' 986 437 7 480 097 68 084830 70 106,858 15,550 481 

32' 062' 149 12 412 619 38 714245 147 84 439 25,800 481 

T 923' 246 5 396 896 6 0 481309 5 8 93 049 U,200 481 

B i i it'll 2^8 ifs n\ 

SS:::-;::::: Wl lUM 'II 2o7:g|| ^'Z \l\ 

t Estimated. 

Mr. O'Haua. I^t's get very quickly at that, if we can. I think I 
know the answer to this, but I want it on the record. What accounts 
for the differences in State percentages; that is, the percentage bf the 
panel recommendation in each case? And what accounts for tTie varia- 
tion between 72 percent in Florida as compared to 45 for Oregon i 

Dr. PniLLii's. First of all, the amount of money is determined by a 
statutorily prescribed St^ite allotment formula which bears no .leces- 
sary relationship with the assessment of need for these funds ^\..thln 
Institutions in a given State. 

In other words, there is an amount of money ■ 
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Mr. O'Hara. Two parts of the fornuila— one of them has to do with 
high school grnduates, the other has to do with college students and 
one of them has to do with income levels. Of course, they could all be 
unrelated to the need of the student. 

Dr. Phillips. That is right. Therefore, you can have one State with 
a large concentration of high-cost institutioiis which have a very high 
need for financial aid. For example, their total need would represent 
a very much larger total than, say, another State with a large con- 
centration of low-cost institutionb. 

It has nothing to do with need. You come out with high and low per- 
centages. It is just a matter of matching up figures. 

Mr. O'Haiia. Also, how much attention the institutions in a par- 
ticular area pay to the program, wliether they actively push it or they 
don't. 

Dr. Pn/LLirs.True. 

Mr. O'Haua. We have had a concern expressed to us by several wit- 
nesses, and indeed I have written a letter to the Commissioner some 
weeks ago about the problem of the late allocations. 

Here is the appropriations bill. We go into forward fundii.g. God 
help us if we haven't gone into early funding, and still they don't get 
the allocations until May. , 

Dr. PniLLUvs. A couple of observations on that which I might make 
andthen I might refer to my colleagues here. 

First of all, it is a very complex system. For the actual award of 
these moneys we do go through a fairly careful process of not only 
editing the' applications but also providing suitable opportunities for 
institutions to appeal at both the regional and national levels if they 
are dissatisfied with the outcome of the review. . , 

As long as you are on an October-November application timetable 
that can take you up to January or February just to get all the ap- 
lieals processed. Ypu have got to have everything in pmce before you 
can rim your first tabulation, including evfei-y institution in the whole 
country before you can start running. 

The State allotment formula that we ha.e just alluded to does in- 
volve some fairly complex kinds of data collection, analysis, storage, 
and then in the process you have to go through about five different data 
runs on the computer. ^. . . ... , 

We do have a very large number of institutions and it is constantly 
clianging. We have to go against the President's list of who is eligible, 
wi.o has lost eligibility, who is coming into the program and whether 
or not they be eligible next year. 

It is a very complex kind of process. We have moved this year to 
try to shoitcut as much as we could and we were successful in moving 
up the date at which the institutions received tiie information upon 
will ch to develop their award packages. , „ 

We moved that up by 29 days from last year by using the State jpor- 
centages as the basis for congressional notification. We know that isn't 
irood enough and it is our objective within the Office of Student As- 
«i<«tanctt to move the entire process forward so we cm assure delivery 
of at least the State percentages as a basis for selV-calfulntion by 
the end of tlie third quarter ot next year, which would put them in 
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It is just something we have got to work hard at to try to shorten 
down the time lines and get the resources organized and mai-shaled 
and working efficiently. 

Mr. O'Hara. I am going to declare a shoit recess. During the recess 
you can be thinking about the next two questions I am j^oing to have. 
1 don't want you people taking policy positions. I think it is very wise 
that you are not. 

But, what mechanisms could we adopt to get all this hiformation 
out earlier? Maybe there is a range of alternatives, without your en- 
dorsing any particular alternatives, Perhaps we should clmnge the 
formula. Tnat may be the easiest way. I would like you to think about 
a few alternatives. 

Second, we have run into this problem that in effect, the work-study 
year is not the fiscal year. You have summer work-study and i:chool 
work-study, and the fiscal year comes right in the middle of the sum- 
mer work-study, at least part way through. 

How might we approach that problem as a practical matter because 
it does cause some dimcultie.s. 

And finally, something about some work-study carryover at insti- 
tutions. I know wo have a certain amout of flexibility as between work- 
study and SEO^i, but what about a work-study account carried back 
and carried forward at the institution, because, as one witness told us, 
they ran out of money in the springtime before they finished the school 
year and had to let go of all their oncampus work-study people. 

Then I have run into other that say it turns out they are nearing the 
end of the school year and they have leftover work-study money, so 
right away, they trv to use it up. I think that is a problem. 

The committee will stand in recess. 

[Whereupon, a brief i-ece^s was taken.] 

Mr. O^Haiia. The subcottimittee will come to order. 

I)r. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, in response to your first question about 
ideas that we might explore for accelerating the deliveiy pjrocess on 
these moneys. I think it is important to point out that basically the 
process m it is presently established taices G months to complete, and 
while we can imagine a variety of ways in which we might be able 
to apply additional resources to shorten various steps in the process by 
a few clays, it is basically a sequential process, each step has to take 
place in sequential order and it is very tough to imaghie a situation in 
which you could reduce the overall time span to much less than 6 
months. 

One thing we can do, and we are working on for next vear, is to 
start the process earlier so we could complete it earlier. In other words* 
get thf^ application materials into the hands of the institutions around 
t he fii*st of September, allowing 30 days for them to complete the ap- 
plications, begin the whole process Octoi)er 1 instead of early Novem- 
ber, and this could conceivably put us in a position to complete tlie 
process, as I said, by the end of the third quarter. 

The next logical question, it seems to me, would be to ask what ai'e 
the things that take the most time. One of them is very careful in- 
dividual editing and review of every institutional application. 

And here we get into some veiy important trade-offs. How im- 
portant is it to try to verify all these figures and make sure they are 
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reviewed in detail by a panel of experts, and that each institutional 
application receives this kind of cai^eful personalized review? 

Seconds how important is it to maintain different levels of appeal 
for institutions on their applications? We have been working for a 
long time on the assumption that it was very important to ffuarantee 
the riglit of institutions to appeal the decisions recommended by these 
panels and approved by the regional oifices* 

This whole appeals process takes about 60 days, including both 
regional and national appeal panels. And then, beyond that, you get 
into a whole series of technical things. Everything has to be in place* 

In other words, the last national appeal has to be resolved and every 
institution has got to be willing to settle, as it wei^e, before you can 
begin the business of processing the grant awards. 

And that process, just to get through the determination of State 
percentages, with the State allotment formula, the 10 percent dis- 
cretionary factoids, is about a 60-day process even under the best of 
circumstances, and another 30 days is noimally required to go from 
the State percentages to the final gi'ant awards under the present statu- 
tory requirements and the present procedures that I have tried to* 
outline. 

We were sitting here during the recess trying to think of things that 
would be of interest to you in terms of legislative modifications. One 
thing that we might be able to look at would be the whole idea of 
multiple-year funding, some kind of a system in which a school could 
apply for moneys, not just for 1 year, "but for 2 years, subject to the 
availability of tlie appropriations and the normal cycle of events. 

That would help solve one pioblem but it might create another be- 
cause they would then be cstimathig 2V2 to 3 years in advance what 
they need to handle their work needs at it given institution. 

Mr. Dellkniuck. If the chairman will yield, may I ask a question 
on that while we are talking about it ? . , 

If you talk in terms of multiple year funding as opposed to advance 
fundings all you do is increase the cycle of the swing. Let^s assume 
you fund for 2 years, then the second year you are back in the same 
problem agaip. 1.1 1 

If you fund for 8 years, the third year you are back in the cycle 
agaiiu as oppased to advance funding. / 

Mr. O'Hara. I have a counle of rather simple suggestions I think 
could spe^d it up. One of < hem is that the separate State and institu- 
tional allocations don't make a lot of sense because what we are talking 
about is an institutional based program wherever they go to school— 
work-study applicants go to school is what we are interested m. 

It doesn't matter what state they come from. And if your eligibility 
is based on need, you don't need to determine the number of citizens 
in need within a given State. So, I think the one way vou could short 
circuit the process by a fair amount, is not have State-by^State alloca- 
tions and simply to take the panel recommendations institution by in- 
stitution and pro rate or reduce them. 
PniLLirs. Nationally? 

Mr. O'HAttA. Nationally. 

Dr. PiitLLirs. That is the next item on the list of things I thought 
we M'ould want to consider. Certainly the State allotment formula dioesj 
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oi'oate all kinds of dislcKiations and seeming inequities. You can just 
look at the percentage figures on that table and see that. 

The only thing I would say is it could also put a very high premium 
on gnintsiiianship. 

Mr. O'ITaua. It is the right kind of grantsnianship, isn't it, the school 
that goes out and really digs because he has the panels reviewing; them. 
The school that really goes out and digs to find job possibilities for 
its students does better than the one that doesn't. What is wrong with 
that? 

Dr. Phitjjps. Of coui-se, we do get into the intermingling with other 
programs as well. 

Mr. OTIaha. That happens right now, as a matter of fact, because 
within a State the one that does the better job gets proportionately 
more. 

Dr. PiiHii.ii's. The third alternative you might want to mark down 
is tlie 10-percent discretionary factor in the program. If you take the 
State allotment formula and the 10-percent discretionary together, 
these two operations taken together are very* very time consuming in 
tetms of processing. 

Rut, ot course, the 10-percent discretionary is one of the things that 
helps to offset the inequities of the State allotment formula. If you get 
rid of the State allotment formula, you might- — ' 

Mr. OTIara. You might need some kind of percentage hold harm- 
less. 

Dr. Pint.MPS. A floor that is assured ? 

Mr. OTIara. No, so that a school in a State that has been making 
out quite well under the allocation formula, State-by- State allocation 
formula, doesn't, when you go to national-institutional, suddenly have 
a cut in its work-study. You would want to protect against that if you 
went that way. 

I am not committing myself any more than you are. Ijot me 
ask tliis. Another way of getting around the lo.te funding problem 
might be to work out some system whereby we get in a little different 
phase, atid the allocation you would bo getting now would be for your 
school year work-study plus next summer-s work-study. 

And* the allocation you ^ot a year ago covered the school year we 
arc now in and tlus coming sunimer. The current allocation date 
wouldn't be so much of a problem if it weren't coming^ up right away. 

For instance, one of my college age children has finished school for 
the year. He will be going back at the end of August or first of Septem- 
ber.* Presumably, if he were in a summer work-study situation, he 
would be available right now. He would have just gotten the alloca- 
tion, 

Dr. PiiiTiUrs. I think Mr. Brooks wanted to comment a little bit on 
the school year-fiscal year problem. 

Mr. Brooks. Part of the difficulty that colleges face, and one we 
have always tried to sympathi5?e with— in fact, we forwarded pro- 
posals from time to time— is that our authority to obligate the money 
expires on June 80. 

So If they haven't spent it by June 30, there is nothing we can do 
to say to them* "OK, you can keep it^" which is in contrast to the situa- 
tion of having SEOGr, where the entire appropriation is author]/.ed as 
2-year money. 
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In work-study, only tlio nioney which lias not been granted in the 
liscal year becomes 2-year money. If the work-study appropriations 
authorization had the same sort of language as SEOG does, we 
woukhrt be forced to say to the institutions, "You didn't spend the 
nionev ; we can't permit you to keep it." 

It Is a veiy simple sort of technicality, but it is the teclmicalities 
that cause the problems. 

Dr. PiiiLui's. And it w*oukl remove one of the complications and 
confusions among programs if thut kind of a technical change could 
be made. 

Mr. O'Haua. And also the complaint I mentioned when you find out 
you have a short fall or a long fall. 

Dr. PiiiLLirs. You are immediately in trouble. There is no i^ecourse. 

Mr. Drm.enback. I have a question for Mr. Brooks. Do you know, 
in tlie point to which you just made reference, if it is in the authoriz- 
ing or a ppr opriation legislation ? 

Mr. BRiX)Ks. The appropriation legislation ususally follows the au- 
thoriyJng legislation. 

Mr. Dklmonback. Do you know^ if in this particular instance there 
is something we can do about it, or is it the Appropriations Committee, 
or what ? 

Mr. BLOCKS. The Appropriations Committee, to the best of my 
knowledge* has followed the authorizing legislation on that point. 
They also followed the authorizing legislation on the SEOG. 

Dr. PiiiLurs. The root of the problem does lie in the authorizing 
legislation. That is what you are saying, isn't it? 

Mr. DELiiBNBACK. If that is indeed the case, then that is something 
our subcommittee should perhaps do something about. 

If it is something the Appropriations Committee is working at, we 
should bend our efforts to do something more. Sometimes they will 
vai7 : sometimes they j ust follow us. 

I didn't mean to chase that too far, Mr. Chairman. It is just some- 
thing I wjinted to take a look at. 

Dr. Phillips. Do you understand clearly what we are up against 
in terms of this sequential pattern that takes about 6 months to com- 
plete under the present statutory requirements and procedures? Per- 
haps you would like to comment on the relative importance of the 
appeals process. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think the appeals process is fine. I have no com- 
plaint about tlie appeals process. 1 have got the complaint about the 
lenf^th of time it takes. Perhaps by the time you started, you might 
be moving forward a bit. 

My complaint really has to do with the difficulties that come up 
when you feed in the State allocation factors and all that sort of 
tiling. I tiiink tliat causes needless problems. 

Mr. SrwARi^rAN. One of the problems that caused the delay this year 
was that we established a November 28 deadline, but a large number 
of institutions that have been participating in the programs in the 
pMst did not meet that deadline. 

So to omit them would have penalized institutions and students, 
so we requested permission to extend that deadline. The 1-month delay 
ilso created a 1-month delay in the technical end of the picture where 
we might have still been able to get out mid- April. It created a delay 
there* 
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And you have a luimber of proprietary schools that have pending 
eligibility, and the office tries to exercise a humaneness in this by 
waiting until accreditation agencies can determine the status of eligi- 
bility there because once we put this into the machine of 3,000 in- 
stitutions, there is no backup, tliere is no return from it. We must keep 
moving. 

Mr. 0'HARi\. What would 100 percent of panel-determined eligi- 
bility have amounted to? 
Mr. Sprarman. $528 million. 

Mr. O'Kaiia. As compared to an actual appropriation of? 
Mr. Spearman. $270.2 million. 

Mr. O'Hara. So just on panel-approved eligibility, it is approxi- 
mately double. 
Mr. Spearman. Double. 

Dr. Phillips. I think the exact figure on line 2 of the^ table m 
$.528,802,000, the panel-recommended amounts for the coming year 

Mr. P'Hara. I guess there is no telling to what extent that amoimt 
was recluced by, what the amount would have been if the applicants 
h9.d the notion tliere was going to be a lot more money available. They 
might have done more. 

I think the fact they assumed they weren't going to be getting a 
significantly larger amount kept them from going out and trying to 
create more work-studjj possibilities. 

Mr. Spearman. I think the institutions have become veiy sharp on 
this and they are aware of the projected appropriations. 

Mr. O'Hara. Tliey recognize they would db spinning their wheels 
if they set out to — ^they wouldn't be because they would get a percent** 
age or it, wouldn't they? There still would be an advantajge to them 
to really promote the program because they could get a bigger piece 
of the State's allocation. 

Dr. Phillips. And yet at the same time they have got to build an 
internally consistent picture of total need within the institution fio 
that if they wei'e to accent ^yol'k-study then they would have to show 
liow that money was relieving pressure on other kinds of grants or 
loans. 

They have got to work within the cost of education budgets, numbers ' 
of students, and the various budgets and come up with a profile of 
their total institutional ixeeds. 

So tliat if you were to expand work-study demand, if you are 
going to use the $528 million figure as the approved demand level you 
might have a corresponding reduction in other parts of students aid 
resource requests. 

Mr. O'Hara. One of the things we might consider doing is making' 
an appropriation for CWS and SEOG, as an example, that com- 
bined an appropriation; so much for work-study and 8E0G» SEOG 
Imd to have the balance after the work-study approved amounts have 
l)een take care of. Or, the other way around. You could build in 
preferences. 

Dr. PntLLirs. Check me if I am wrong, but don't yott then ^ret into 
some different definitions of elij^ibilit^y. and so on, in the difi^eront 
programs? We have been struggling with regulations to define excep- 
tional financial need in terms of the SEOG program and finally havC' 
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•some regulations upon which public conunent has been received, and 
that is somewhat different than the eligibility requirements of the 
college work-study and NDSL. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of couree, the exceptional financuvl need thmg, 1 am 
not sure I am impressed with that. I don't think it mattei-s a bit 
whether a fellow drowns 10 feet off the dock or 100 feet off the dock 
if the water is deep enough in either place. , , »^ t 

So you say liere we have got these two students who dont nave 
enough money to go to school. We will help the one who falls short 
by the greater amount and the other one, that is too bad. 

Dr. Pmrxii's. T think the distinction we need to make there is not 
whether or not you help that pei-son but the way or the manner in 
-which you help those two different students; what kind of assistance 
one student gets and another student gets. , . , . ^ 

Mr. 0'I-L\RA. Another way to do it is the BEOG way, which is to 
say if we haven't got enough money to help both of them go to school 
•we will give each of them naif of what he needs and then neither of 
them will be able to go. 

There are several ways of approaching it. 

Mr. Deli.knbacic. While we are talking about this business of help- 
ing the one in most desperate need, if I may I'd like to comment on 
vour two points. If in one instance it is going to take 10 times as much 
money to help the one student as it would to heljp the other batch of 
students, we ai-e tempted to say, "If we can help 10 students go to 
school with, the same number of dollars, then maybe we ought to not 
take the one who is in greatest need." 

Mr. O'Hara. That is another approach. ; 
Mr. Dkllenback. If it comes to that. Another theory is, if you bnng 
the 100-foot student to the 10-foot level, the 10-foot student, if he or 
«he really wants to go, is really going to be able to hack it. 
So that one can make the marginal difference on his or her own. 
Br. Phillips, I would say in regard to this length of time— I under- 
stand the sequence of what you are talking about— I am just troubled 
for the 9044/100 percent that really have been champing at the bit for 
something less than the full 6 months, whether they have been champ- 
ing at the bit for the last 2 weeks or the last 2 months or they were 
i-eady right at the beginning. , 

If everybody is held up— and I understand, as you said, once you 
really take that ^ast step and yon get on the roller chaster and start 
going you can't got off it again, so you are very hesitant to get on the 
roller coaster. . , , . i 

1 am just troubled that on both sides of the table we are in danger 
of shrugging onr shouldeis and saying that is the way the system goe^, 
it is going to have to take 6 months, when we ought to constantly 
batter at the question of "Does it have to take 6 months?" 

I don't think we are going to go to multiple year. I think we have 
made a long step forward to go forward with advanced funding. I 
think that was a gi-eat step. It opens up the possibility of doing some- 
thing that was not possible before advance f imding. 

If we can now concentrate on getting more money and smoothing 
the wrinkles out of the programs and stay with advance funding ^ye 
have got the mechanism for helping the schools and the Btuden^^s in 
time so that we don't have the administrative officials, and the schools, 
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and the kids in that frustrating? position whwo it is the middle of the 
year before they know what they are goinj^ to get for that year. 

I think nart of the function here is not for us to try to tell you what 
you should do in the way of changing your administrative procedures 
but we are wide open to how* we can moclify the law to nuike it ftuiction 
more oflectively. 

Maybe we can go to percentages ; 90 {)orcent right away and get the 
last 10 percent at a later time, or something of this nature, so there 
could .be a way that eai^ly in the process whem it would have the 
maximum impact of decisionmaking within the school and for the 
individual student for the best result. 

Dr. Phillips. If I could slip on a somewhat different hat as chair- 
man of the Task Force on Management of Student Assistance Pro- 
grams, one of the things we have to be very conscious of is the need 
for these moneys that are placed in the hands of the institutions to 
somehow fit together with basic grant money and State scholarship 
and grant monevs in individual packages. 

We do have the sort of ideal theoi7 that seems to be that basic grants 
should serve as a f mmdation upon which you can build to fill out the 
total need and a variety of sources to do that 

If you get this money out, as you say, perhaps instantly on the basis 
of an automatic percentage allocation, then' you can run immediately 
into the problem of overawarding because it has to be synchronizecl 
with the basic grant and Stat« scholai^hip applications. 

In an intergovernmental kind of system that we now have in student 
assistance it certainly ought to be s>mchronized with both the basic 
grant application and the results* of State scholarship or grant 
availability. 

So we liave got to be a little careful that in our zeal to get these 
moneys out early we don't borrow a whole other range of problems. 
We are trying to think in those terms, that you do try to accelerate the 
deli very^ schedule for basic grants, you do try to make sure that meshes 
conventiently and as comfortably as p'^ible with State scholarships 
and grants so you do end up with a comlMned report relatively early in 
the process that a student and an institution can have at their disposal^ 
and that is the point where you have got to have these results. 

I would agree with you that these results ought to be there earlier 
than they have been and we ought to be relentless in our effort to speed 
up the process, but to suggest that we might want to speed it up so 
much that we would apply in October and have results in November 
could cause a whole series of other problems in terms of synchronizing 
with basic grants and other programs. 

Mr. Dellenkack. The kind of approach ;\rou take, John, w*hen you 
talk about being chaiiman of this committee and focusing on 'the 
totality that is within your department, is the very approach the 
subcommittee is taking. 

Wliile we are looking at CWS right now, it is part of a review that 
is going on over the course of j^.everal months. The chairman. I think, 
soundly decided that not just sit down and say we are looking at the 
whole picture and then look at a spot here and a spot there. Instead, 
we are approaching it in a different way. But in the, back of our minds 
is that total picture. 
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We hope, out of this, to sec whether or not we can Icj^islatively deal 
with the package, but to accomplish that, we are looking at one item 
at a time. So, when we look at CWS with you and talk about this pro- 
gram, we don^t mean for 5 seconds to be tallring about dislocating it in 
relationship to the total package. It is just that while we look at this 
particular program, is there some insurmountable reason why this 
one can^t be speeded up. ^ 

When we look at loans, we will look at the same kind of thing. When 
we look at BEOG, we are looking at the same kind of thing. We don't 
mean to take it out of that totality. Our goal is to keep the total 
perspective firmly in view when we suggest changes in CWS, or any 
specific program. 

The comment you made a minute ago when you were tallang about 
the difference between SEOG and UWS tells us something. Maybe 
that is an issue we should legislatively be dealing with; perhaps wc 
could blend these and other programs together in a way that would 
encourage greater synchronization and speed of administmtion. 

While we are talking about this speeding up, let me switch back to 
an issue that I think the chairman questioned while I was on the floor, 
and that has to do with the regulations. 

I am really sorely troubled by what I understand to be the situation. 
We passed those 1972 amendments a long time ago, and yet it is my 
imderstanding that SEOG regulations have only been out a matter of 
a handful of weeks. It is my understanding that the CWS regulations 
are not out. It is my understanding that the nonsex discrimination 
regulations are not out. • 

That is just an almost inexcusable amount of a lag existent between 
the time we labored mightily here on the Hill and brought forth what 
I think were very significant changes in the law that we wanted into 
effect* 

When I direct the question* I am not se^kinj? to excoriate any of 
you. Where is the holdup occurring? Is it in legislative counsel's of 
'fice? Is it in your counsel? Is it in 0MB? ^Why is it that we take and 
wait for more than 1 year for some i-egulations to be put into force? 

Dr. Phillips. In this case, 2 years. . . i 

Mr. Dellenback. I was tidying to be lenient in time because I rec- 
ognize you haven^t been there that long. 

Mr. ^PEAiiMAX. Unfortunately, I have. ^ 

Mr. Shaw. The development of these regulations began in Feb- 
ruary of 1973. The grant regulations are on the verge of final drafting 
and final publishing. The work study and direct loan drafts have been 
in the Office of General Counsel for 1 year. 

Mr. Dellenback. That means your draft of these regulations have 
been sitting somewhere over there in the hierarchy for 1 year. 

Mr. Shaw. Yes. 

Mr. Dellexback. I don^t want to put the wrong feet to the fire, but 
would you have any suggestions as to whom we ought to blast ? 

Mr. O^Hara. I have advice of it and it is not to mention it* 

Mr. Dellenijack. My advice is for you to Dunt . ; 

The point is that from the standpoint of the Oonjyress, this kind of 
delay is unacceptable. When we \vv\te the change in the law wo are 
really expecting that policy to be imfjlemented. It Is one matter to go 
through the thing that you, Dr. Phillips, touched upon when you 
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talked about a chain of events, and I understand that type of thing. 
However, we have got to keep the chain of events going. It has got to 
go from A to B and down the line. It can^t go A, D, B, X. There is a 
<3ertain sequence to be followed, and I don't see that in this case. As 
you well know, the whole change of policy that wo intended hinges on 
this. 

If there is an explanation for it, I would welcome receiving it. At 
least I would like to have it in the record. If there is not, I thmk it is 
our task to turn on whomever we ought to turn and say this is un- 
acceptable to the CongresG. 

Mr. O'Hara. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELIiENBACK. Of COUfSC. 

Mr. O'Haua. I think we ought to invite the Secretary up here to 
explain to us. I bet that is all it would take to get the regulations. 

Mr. Dellenback. I suspect that sometime before the afternoon is 
out there will be word in one or more offices back at HEW that ques- 
tions were asked about this particular issue. Further, I think the sug- 
gestion of the chairman that we extend an invitation to the Se<»vetary 
is a fine one. Apparently, if it is not within your province it k within 
the province of somebody— the chain of command goes up — and we 
want the person in the decisionmaking capacity. 

I just think that is too long to wait. 

Dr. Phillips. With your permission, I think perhaps it might be 
useful to the membei'S of the committee if we were to try to describe 
the process for clearance of the regulations within the Department. 

Mr. Dellenback. We would like that for the record. 

Dr. Phillips, That might help you in comprehending 

Mr. Dellenback. Would you like to do this now or submit it? 

Dr. Phillips. I would like to submit that. 

[The document referred to follows :] 

Department op Health. Eduoatjon, and Welfare, 
Opfxcb of Education, Bureau of Postsecondary Education, 

Washington^ D.C. 

Hon. James G. O'Hara, 

•Ch^rmaftt Special Subcommiiteet on Bducationt Committee on Education and 
Labofi House of Representativest Washingtont D.C, 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In response to your request at the CoUege Work-Study 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on May 8, 1 have developed a short summary 
of the rcgulatiotifj clearance process within the Office of Education and the 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

The regtilations clearance process is not easy to summarize because it tends 
to be quite individualized according to particular changes in program legislation. 
There is really no sharply defined "system" for processing and clearing all regu- 
lations, and procedures can vary almost on a case-to-case basia However, 
generally speaking, the clearance process, in terms of "signature** clearances is 
as follows : 

BUREAU OF FOSTSECONDARY EJDUCATION 

1. Program Officer (s) 

2. Director of the Program Division 

3. Associate Commissiotier for Student Assistance 

4. Executive Officer. Bureau of Postsecondary Education 
i}. Deputy Commissioner for Postsecondary Education 

6. USOE Regulations Officer 
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OFFICK OF EDUCATION CLEARANCE PROCESS 

t. Office of General Counsel, OE i^lvision 

8. Office of Contracts and Grants 

9. Office of Public Affairs 

10. Office of U^gislation 

11. Deputy Commissioner for Management 

12. Commissioner of Education (Action Memo to Secretary) 

13. Assistant Sec »'etary for Education 

14. USOB Reinilations Office 

DEPARTMENTAL OLEARANCB -'R0CE88 

15. Department Coordinator ' \ 

16. Assistant Secretaries for : 

Administration 
Comptrolli?r 
I/egislation 
Plannitig 

Office uf General Counsel 

17. Executive Secretariat 

18. Secretary 

19. Certifying Officer 

20. Department Coordinator 

21. Office of the Federal Register (non-DHEW) 

This chronological list describes the internal clearance process for the typical 
set of program regulations. It should be noted that if there are any major prob- 
lems discovered in the regulations, the process generally reverts hack to the 
program office (step 1) and the Office of General Counsel (step 7) for further 
negotiation. In fact, the largest amounts of time are involved in the initial and 
subsequent negotiations belvveen the program officials and the Office of General 
Counsel, 

In addition to the time involved in negotiations between the program officials 
and the various participants in the clearance process, the regulations for the 
College Worlc-Study ProgratUt as well as for the National Direct Student Ix)an 
Program, have been held up in part by the decision to standardize^ wherever 
possible, the regulations of these programs with the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant program regulations so as to insure uniformity and clarity. 
We have received comments on the SEOG regulations which we publislied in the 
Federal Register on March 6. 1974. and we are preparing to finalize them for 
publication. 

Additionally, the SEOG regulations have been brought into conformity with 
the various related sections of the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program 
regtilations which are now ready to go forward for clearance, Tliis removes tlie 
last major obstacle preventing finalization of the SEOG regulations. We are 
committed to the objective of having the SEOG regulations out of the Office of 
Education for final Departmental clearance by June 30, 1974, with final publica- 
tion scheduled by July 31, 1974. 

In the meantime, we are continuing to work on the new program regulations 
for both CWSP and NDSL. aitning towards publication within 30 days after the 
final SEOG regulations are published. 

In spite of the problems we have had and the time involved in attempting to 
make the regulations as clear and standard as possible, we can assure you that 
every reasoimble effort is being made to assure that all of the student aid pro* 
gram regulations required to implement the Education Amendments of 1972 
(BEOG. SEOG. CWSP and NDSL) will be published and available for use before 
tho beginning of the 1974-75 academic year in September, 

I hope this brief description of the clearance process and an explanation of 
where the process stands with relationship to the college-based programs will 
be of assistatice to the Subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 

John D, Pintiiiips, 
AoHn(; Associate Oommi^sioner for Student Assistance^ 

Mr* Dkllenback. When you were suggesting changes that you 
would like to see made, Dr. Phillips, were there other suggestions you 
would put into the record at this time? 
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Dr. i'^iiiLLirs. 1 was tiyjng to focus in on some of the items that are 
within the province of this committ'^>e, as I understand its role, whei^ 
WG could have a significant time saving and using that without com- 
menting^ on the substantive value of these various possibilities. 

We did want to at least focus attention on the rather major time 
consuming activity that goes on with respect to the movement of the 
10 poroont discretionary funds. That is to say, if you keep a State 
allotment formula and you also keep a 10 percent discretionary with 
definite requirements as to how that 10 percent money is to 'l>e used 
and raised to the 1972 floor and then to raise the whole floor to the 
highest level, this involves a very, very complicated computer program 
bcacuso you have got to keep going across. 

In effect, you are moving money across the board and you are trying 
to. raise it up to the highest floor level and then when you move it up 
yon nmy come to another State that wasn^t in the original raising. 

You say, it looks like we are going to have enough money to go to 
.58.110 and here is a new State that was at 67.379, so you have got to 
pick tliom up anil add thorn into the process. Obviously there are some 
things to be said substantively and there are a number of policy impli- 
oations that could be involved in a change of the 10 percent 
discretionary. 

But if you are looking at it from the standpoint of how could M'e 
spood up the process, how could we deliver those funds more ofiiciently 
and spoodily it seoms to mo both the State allotment formula and the 
10 poroent discretionary mia'ht deserve some attention because those 
two factors are immensely time consuming. 

Mr. Pkllkkbai'k. I am glad we have a computer to do it. 

I )r. Pnir That is one of the problcius, we end up with some hand 
and head computers. 

Mr. Dkli.knhack. Since one or more of you may be back again as we 
look at other parts of this package of programs, keep in mind what we 
are trying to do. It is exactly what your committee is trying to do ; that 
is* make as much harmony out of a series of topsy-like growths as we 
can {X)ssibly make. 

Our goal is to come out with a coherent packa^re that will flow. May 
I suggest also that as yon come back with this kind of testimony that 
you come with specific suggestious prepared. It isn't enough to say^ Dr. 
Phillips, these are a sei'ies of things you might theoretically consider 
doin;r. We would like the kind of suggestion — going back to the one 
specific tiling that Afr. Brooks was talking about a minute ago — that 
we can act on legislatively and make things flow more smoothly. 

You touched on some of the pha.^e.s of the operation in your earlier 
testimony when you referred to having to nmke some value decisions. 
We are not asking you to make the value decisions or balance olf wheth- 
er we want the appeals process to operate this way. However, I think it 
is valid for you to point out that 2 months of tliis and 1 week of this, 
or 72 days of this, is taken up with the appeal process, and suggest we 
examine it alouL' these lines. 

Mr O'HAnA. In effect, pointing out our op( ions* if the gentleman will 
yield. I do afjplaud the position they have taken, that they are not going 
to make their policy recommendations until the committeo has con- 
cluded the hearings so we can sit down with them. I think that is an 
excellent way of approaching it. 
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But if you want to sketch out a few options in terms of malcing exist- 
ing programs work better, tliat is all riglit, too. I do lilce die way ot ap- 
pwach with that addition, as my friend, tlie distmguislied ranlcmg 
minority member lias expressed. u 

Dr. PniLLirs. I might say by way of response, it is very diihcnlt to 
dmw a clear line between administrative operations and policy or value 
iudgmeiits. At least we get into some tricky territory. 

Just as I said before, vou might improve the management of these 
programs, or this particular program, to the point wliere you would 
invite a whole series of policy inferences in terms of the role that work 
plays in this larger ooniiguriition of grants, work, and loan. 

T' guess one of the tlungB I am interestect in, and I think our Office of 
Student Assistance is interested in, is the issue of what are the objec- 
tives of work programs as distinguished from grant programs and loan 
l)rograms. To what goals are they being directed or should they be 
directed, as distinct from other possible sources of student aid. 

I think we are going to have a good deal more to say about that at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. Deu.kn'uack. 1 don't mean, Mr. Chairman, to jump the gun on 
policy recommendations. Eatlier, my hope is as you go through this 
analysis in this subject and the subjects which will follow, that you will 
keep' in mind we do want you to help put the finger on where you think 
the sore spots are, and the spots that are subject to change. 

I would like to ask just a couple more brief questions. Do you know. 
Dr. Phillips, the percentage of CWS students who are less than full- 
time students ? Do you have a breakdown of full time versus part time ? 

I)r. Piinxirs. I cton't believe we do. 

Mr. BuooKS. It is not available. 

Mr. DELLExnACK. Do you have anything on graduate students? 

Mr. linnoKS. It is about 5 percent. 

Mr. Dellenback. About 5 ^xircent are graduate studer'-s? 

Mr. BuooKS. That is rough. . 

Mr. Dellenback. That is a nationwide statistic that we are dealing 
with in terms of assistance? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. ... ^ 1.1 ^ 

Dr. PniLLirs. Excuse me. Are you saying there is no way to get that 
data on the number of full time and part time? 

Mr. )?nooKs. We have never asked it. It is not on the report. 

Mr. Deixenback. This would force us to asking more questions back 
up the line. It is not a question of going to your data and pulling it out. 
1 was wonderhig if you had that particul.';'" set of da\ 

How does a. student aid director use ciie needs analysis for CWS 
now ? Do you have anything vou could make as an input on that? 

Mr. Bkooks. I guess I don't really understand what it is that you are 
nskin^^ I understood your words, but I don't understand what it is fon 
are driving at. 

Mr. Dellenback. As a tangent of it, let me ask in the regs— as you 
propose at this stage of the game, and I recognize they are still form- 
ative-— is there going to be any sort of an income ceiling you are going 
to propose in this particular (piestion ? 

Mr. Bkooks. There is no income ceiling in the draft we are working 
on. 

Mr. Dellenback. What alwut family contribution? 
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Mr. Bkooks. Of course, tha dofii)ition of need that is in tlie regu- 
lation, and always l\ns l)Ot»n, even the regulations publislied, wliich are 
based on the old law, is the difference between the student's cost and 
the resources available to him, which would include the expected 
family contribution. 

Di\ Phii.ups. Whicli, in turn, includes tlie prospective student earn- 
ings as a part of the overall family contribution. 

Mr. Bkooks. They are pre-1972 regulations. 

Mr. Dkllknback. I will follow the otlier issue at a later time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you. We are going to let you go now, but I will 
make one observation on this whole question about meaningful work. 
My definition of meaningful work is one that pays wages. If it pays, 
it IS meaningful. If it doesn't, it is not meaningful. 

If it is also interesting, that is a terrific bonus. 

Dr. Phillips. Would you go so far as to su|jgest that if it is also 
related to your academic program, that is a terrific bonus, too? 

Mr. O'Hara. That is just great. But it becomes meaningful when it 
has a decent wage attached. 

Mr. Dkllkxback. Listening to the answers to your observation 
flipped me back to a couple of questions I asked before. Wliile I don't 
mean to get again into the policy issue, I would ask, has your adminis- 
tratioij of CWS been of such a nature that you would be able to make 
an estimate as to what the effect would be if we were to change the 
percentage of our contribution? 

Dr. Phillips. Of the Federal contribution ? 

Mr. Dellenback. Tine Federal contribution. For instance, instead 
of it being an 80-20 formula, we would shift, not to reduce the Federal 
funding but to bring about — — 

Dr. Phillips. A greater multiplier effect in terms of student 
earnings. 

Mr. O'Haha. Could I add something to your question? It has also 
been a suggestion we have different percentages for different kinds of 
employei^. like the university pays one percentage and 

Mr. Dellknbaok. My^ question is intended to be broad. Do you have 
any comment as to the impaxit and, if you want to. the desirability or 
undesirability of a change in the rigid 80-20 percent, either across the 
board or from spot to spot ? 

Dr. Phillips. I can respond by giving you very- limited data on 
experience when I was working in the Northwest as director of higher 
education there. It was our experience that many institutions, in order 
to try to stretch their work-study money as far as it would go, were 
actively engaged not in collaboration, but certainly with full aware- 
ness of what each institution was doing to encourage a higher rate of 
participation, 30 percent, 40 percent. 

And as far as I Icnow* tnere was no difficulty finding employers 
willing to make that Idnci of commitment. It does put a significantly 
increased load on the institution or the off-campus employer. 

At least based on that very limited set of data points, it seemed to us 
in the regional office that thei*e was some room for increased employer 
participation, that there wasn^t an automatic kind of rigidity. 

Tlio raising of the percentage to 80 percent or 40 percent wouldn^t 
immediately slam the door on employment opportunities. That is just 
my experience. 
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Mr. Spbakman. I think our experiencse has told us there is no short- 
age of employers who are iooiciug for students. The real problem^ of 
course, has been that we don't have enough funds to make these jobs 

available. ... * 

In the early vears of the program many people who were critics ot 

this practlce—I am referring back to the early years when there wei-o 

not enougii students. That is not tiie case at the present time. 
Some institutions have even, on their own, reduced the amount of 

Federal shai-e from 80 to 50 with no discernable ill effects, with the 

employers even increasing their percentages from 20 to sometimes 40 

and 50 percent in order to attract the student. 
Mr. Dioi.LKNBACK. It has gone that far with no discernible adverse . 

effect? 

Mr. Spbakman. Institutions t^ell us we have not experienced any 
negative effects from this whatsoever. 

Mr. Dellenbaok. I think that is quite significant. 

Mr. Si'EAKMAN. In addition to that, this issue of meaningful and 
demeaning jobs has not seemed to have been as critical as many of the 
critics point out, that the number of students who are applying for a 
variation of the kinds of responsibilities that occur continues to 
iiicr6jtso» 

So that, yts, there are some students who feel the jobs are not 
meaningful, but, on the whole, students, we think, are seeking employ- 
ment in order to pay for their college expenses, Some of the kinds of 
responsibilities they find themselves in are, to them, worthwWle • 
because they are being paid. , , , , . 

Mr. Dellenback. The last question I would ask relate to the chair- 
man's earlier question and what you have just said, Mr. Spearman, of 
meaningf ulness of employment. Would you have any comment on the 
possible broadening of the program as to the nature of who might or 
might not qualify? ^ . , . v 

1 happen to tliink this is a great program. I thmk we ought to be 
broadening. I think we could reach way beyond those who could 
qualify under the present law and we might even reach toward the 
profit-making concept of bringing them in on some basis or another: 
on a degi^ee basis, on a lesser amount basis, or something. 

But, in order not to help the business community, if you will, but 
ratlier to reach into this direction of met ungful employment, some- 
body is going to be working out in the business community. 

If all he or she can do while in college is to do one kind of work 
which bears little relationship to ^vhat he or she is ultimately going to 
do, we liave wasted a training program. What would you say about 
that? Would your experience lead you to think we could desirably 
broaden the scope of what is involved in work-study ? 

Mr. Brooks. Once tipon a time when the work-study was part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act there was a waiver provision to exempt 
the students from— the best I remember— the nondisplacement provi- 
sions that the work had to be in the public interest, et cetera, under the 
condition that if a student's work were related to his career objective 
thou the job would not have to satisfy this nondisplacement provisions. 

That was eliminated from the statuto on the request of the labor 
unions. 
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Mr, O^Hara, If I could interject, and then we are §oing to have to 
adjourn because I have a 3 o'clock appointment, I thmk we ought to. 
look at that. I don't think we tire anywhere near exhausting the pos- 
sibilities of co-op. 

Mr. Deixenback. They slide into each other. ^ 

Mr, O'Haka. Maybe what we ought to l)e looking at first is the 
possibilities of expanding co-op with private employers on an 
imsubsidized basis, ^ , . i. 

Mr. Dbllenback. I see it as a continuation where one slides into 
this and that and these two are possessed of real similarities. I ask it 
not because I think we should jump immediately, but we are lookiug 
at the package. What about that? Does that make sense, und if so 
maybe we should do it. On the other hand, maybe we should fade away 
from this notion. 

Mr. O'Hara. We are going to slide into co-op nex^ week exactly that 
way. The subcommittee now stands in adjournment. Thank you very 

much. ' . 

[Whereupon, at 3 :05 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 

Monday, May 13, 1974.] 

[The following materials wero submitted for the record.] 

AOTIOK, 

Washington, B.C., July 18, 1971 
Hon. .Tames G.O»Hara, mi . r . 

HpvvAnl Subnommittee an Eaiicatim, Vomimttee on mucafton and Labor, liumfe 
of Representatives, Washinfftmi, D.O. 

Dbau Mb. 0»Haka: The ACTION Agency has a Darticnlar Interest in service- 
learning programs and, in that connection, has had experience wltli the Colloge 
\Vorl<-Study Program; ACTION has a cotitimiitig interest in encouraging work- 
study manpower to help public and private non-profit agencies meet tlie I'ommu- 
nity service needs of the poor. 

ACTION has developed several programs in the educational world wlncii avo 
excellent vehicles for fusing education with <?ommunity service. We feci that 
work-study conld be a similarly effective vehicle and that we at ACTION can aid 
in oft-campus placement efforts under the College Work-Study Program. 

A summary description of our experience and possible role in relation to off- 
campus work-study programs may be helpful to you and the other membtjr.s of the 
Si>eclal Subcommittee on Education. Accordingly, we have prepared and are 
attaching a statement which we offer for Insertion in the Subcommittee Hear- 
ings record. 

Sincerely, ^ ^ ^ 

.John L. OANr,KY, 
Dcimty Director, 

Attachments. 

Syatkmrnt nY ACTION on Paut C of Tm.E IV op thk HroHKU Eoucation Act, 
Cor.i.HOK Wouk-Study ProottAMs: Subniission to rm: Si»kcial SvncoMMiTTKH 
ON Education* Committee on Education* a.vd Ladoh, Housij; of Krimiksicntativks 

1. action's iNTBUliST IN STUDKNT ASSISTANCE HlOOttAlklS 

Introduction 

The College Work Study Program has assumed an imporfciint role iu student 
n^'^lMt^uice. That role should include providing students with the opportunity for 
oft^camrais work 'vitli non-profit orgiinlJiatlons. Colleges and universities need 
heh) hi placing students in work-fftudy situations oft'-campus. ACTION 1ms a long 
record of succesj< in placing volunteers in community service work with noti- 
proflt organiJintlons. ACTION can help colleges and universities place tlieir work* 
study s'Udents hi community service. 
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VOSSim^K A«SittTANCM UY ACTION IN OFB'•CA^ PUS PUOGKAMS 

The ACTION Agency, which is charged with tlie Federal respoiisihlllty for 
developing volunteer activity, has botli a national structure and expertise in deal- 
Itig witli a wide range of noui)rollt organizations. These organizations dei)en(l 
heavily ou volunt(H?r.s to iill their manpower needs, but volunteers often suffer 
from severe restrictions, sucli as lack of scheduling tlexlblUty or limited avail- 
ability. The College Work-Study Program could provide local (lonnuunlty service 
agencies with a ready source of reliable and enthusiastic workers. Tlie ACTION 
Agency could reach into 'xlmost any cominnnlty and assist In establishing a struc- 
tured relationship betweta an Instltatlon of higher learning and volunteer orga- 
tilzatlons in the local coiuumnlty. 

Kecent surveys underscore the enormous need for manpower of this kind de- 
voted to public services. A Department of Labor report estimates that 80% of all 
new Jobs are going to be In the area of hunmu services. An <HCO siK)nsorcd study 
in 1005 found a public service need for 4,300,000 persons, mostly para professionals 
and volunteers. In IDtJO, the National Commission ou Technology, Autonuitlon, 
and Economic Progress estimated that there were 5,300,000 such positions. One 
H.K.VV. study revealed that there are an estimated one million handicapped <'hil- 
dreti iti their early school years who need help. To reach them would take an 
addltloiml 121,482 professionals, 5J5.570 paraprofcsslonals, and 3-12,143 vohint('(»rs. 
H.E.W.*s Parent and Child Centers need an additional 1,G1)0,0(X) profossloimis, 
paraprofesslomils, and volunteers. Clearly then, In examining both needs ami re- 
sources, there is potential for many more young i>eople to become engaged In the 
accomplishment of needed tasks. There Is no lack of potential jobs; what Is 
needed is a mechanism to match the right i)erson with the right work opportunity. 

II, AC'ri0N*Q UEI>ATI0NSIUP TO THE COLLEGE WOUK-STUDY PUOGUAM 

ACTION is committed to the concept of service-learning CMearnlng by doing") 
by providing work exi>erlence opportunities to all students. Several reasons for 
the importance of such service-learning are advanced by the Intemgeiioy Panel 
for Research and Development on Adolesc»ence In Its study, **Work Experience 
as Preparation for Adulthood*' : 

(1) most adults si>end a large iwrtlon of their lives Involved In work to ''earn 
a living" and therefore preparation for adulthood needs to include education for 
work, (2) the work environment is a closer approximation to adult living con- 
ditions than the school, (3) success on the job calls for qualities, skills, ami at- 
titudes which are necessary for success in other adult roles, (4) employei*s and 
communities have jobs that need doing, The College Work^Study Program can 
provide .students with the opportunity to explore the world beyond the classroom 
walls and to gain experience through "real** work, providing nuiny student.st with 
career education exposure. ACTION strongly supiwrts the statement lu the Co- 
lumbia University research study, The Federal Work'Sttidif Progranip that work- 
study *'can do more than provide dollars, more than ^vretite leaf •rakers or clerks 
for institutions of higher education, but cau serve as a means of educ»itlon for 
life,** 

The Columbia study concluded th it the College Work-Study Program Is 
achieving Its prinmry goal of emibllng students from low-income families to help 
defray the cost of post-secondary education. Yet many students are working at 
routine jobs which »*yleld little in the form of long-range benefits, Similarly, 
nuiny Institutions are not eft'ectlvcly utlllxJiig the program to accomplish the 
objectives of educating students and preparing them for productive futures," 

ACTION has developed several programs in the educiitlonal world which Imve 
proved to be excellent vehicles for fusing education with the perfornuince of 
community service. Work-study could be a slmihU'ly effective vehicle for both the 
student and the community, if off-ciimpus programs were stressed, Work.stiidy 
students could provide much-needed inexpensive mtuipower while gaining valuable 
on-the-job experience* 

benefits of Off-Campus Work^Study Johs^ Service-learning programs are be- 
comliig a part of the cotitlnulng education, work-preparation process in this 
country. There Is growing Interest in service-learning because It offers a nuKh* 
of edtuijition which Integrates needed community tasks wllh educational growth. 
Home of the benefits of ^ludi experiential education Induae: (1) For t!ie STU- 
DKNTS : According to the Columbia study, the student working off^-campus has 
a better cham*e of holding a job which relates ho his ncidemlc or occu|mtloual 
interests, while those students working on-campus tend to hold jobs with little 
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rolutionshii) to their I)1uiih for the future. Those students holding jobs iu Hue 
\vith their interests are more satislied and tend to be liolding the job that they 
actually prefer. They feel that they are doing something worthwhile, gaining 
eontklence, and, above all, aequiring usefui skills. Data from the study also 
suggest that ol^-eainpus employment appears to yield an unexpected benefit in 
t!u» form of additiomii or perinaaent employment, a desired outoome for both 
the student and the school responsible for its students' posteducationai job place- 
ment. (2) For the COMMUNITY : Work-study jobs such as school, coimnunlty, 
judicial, or recreation aides aot only .seem to provide jirreater rewards for tlie 
student but also permit expnnsion of non-profit eomnumity agency services. It 
enables the agencies to improve tho quality and availability of their services and 
to expand their outreach capability, while providing students with satisfying, 
skili-produoing employment opportunities, (3) l\v the SCHOOL: Off- 
campus prograiiis eimble the school to provide Its students with valuable 
learning experletufo through lnternshlp.s, clinical education etc., thereby broaden- 
ing the scope of the learning process beyond the classroom. In addition, oif'Campus 
programs ofti-n serve to impmve the Institution's relationship to the surrounding 
community. Communication Is enhanced, and the institution's Involvement in 
presiding needed public services often leads to Increased coimnunlty support for 
tho.se Institutions nuilntalningan oft'-campus work-study program. 

ACTIOX believes that, as a result of our e>:perlences with our own education 
programs, we can aid the otY-campus efforts of the College Work-Study Program 
to the benefit of the student, the institution, and the comnmnity at large. 



In July 11)71, ACTION was established as an independent federal agency, with 
tlie task of streamlining existing federal volunteer programs, develophig ways 
to make the most eff*»etlve use of the Increasing mimber of full and part-time 
volimteers, and provldliig opportunities for all Americans to serve their commu- 
nities through volunteer work. In the pa.st thrc^fe' years, ACTION has increased 
Its Involvement In the world of education. Instituting programs designed to in- 
crea.se opportunities for service-learning through commutdty-orlented work. 
.\mong those programs which could serve as incKlels or possible placement systems 
for work-study students are the following: 

Nationnl Student Volunteer Proiiram (NSVP) 

Today an estimated 422,600 college students serve as part-time volunteers 
in local. Independent programs at over 1,800 colleges and universities, while 
the movement among high schools to sponsor service-learning programs is ever- 
growing. The Xatiomil Student Volunteer Program in ACTION*s OfHce of Educa- 
tion Programs exists to see that student volunteer programs on high scliool and 
college campuses across the country continue to thrive while Increasing their 
quality. NSVP serves as ACTION'S central promotion ami coordinating unit 
for all off-catnjms volimteer work, as.sisting over 800 student volunteer coor*^ 
dinator offices. NSVP projects that college volunteers contribute approximately 
67.0 million hours of volunteer services per school year. 

NSVP Is a supportive program— an information and assistance source, pro- 
viding (1) technical assistance materials, (2) training se.ssions for directors 
and advisors of hlgli school and college volunteer programs, focusing on planning 
and nmmiging programs in wldch the student's need to learn by doing is meshed 
witli tlie comnuitiity's tieed for work to be done, and (3) on*site consultation 
to programs' in need of direct assistance atid to groups si)onsoring conferences on 
various aspects of student volunteer programming. 

Work-study funds are now often used to pay students performing staff func- 
tions iti on-campus eoordinator offices. These offices could assist In placing 
work-study studenti9 In off-campus positions with non-profit organizations. Work- 
study funds could also be used to support many of the off-campus volunteer 
projects, for example, tutorial projects, housing repair work in low-income com" 
nnmltles, or <»ounselitig for youthful offenders. (For examples of volunteer pro* 
grams assisted by NSVP, see Appendix A.) 

Vnivcnlty Year for ACTION (VYA) 

This program enables college student^ to eiarn credit toward their degree 
while Working fulltlme as volunteers in poor communities. The objectives of the 
program are : to make university resources available to poor communities } to 
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teach students through working on real problems; and to help the poor in urban 
and rural disadvantaged communities move toward solving their problems. 

These objectives are heing accomplished by the four University Year for 
ACTION partners : ACTION f which provides technical assistance, overall direc- 
tlOQt and a portion of the funds for student allowances and administrative costs ; 
miver^iiies, which grant academic credit for the student volunteer's work and 
commit financial, physical, and academic resources to poor communities; 
Biudmts, who work for one year as fuUtime volunteers; and local organizations ^ 
which define and supervise the students* work. 

'Part of the financial resources committed by the universities may be derived 
from work-study funds. The UYA program is considered by the Office of Educa* 
tion as eligible for ofif-campus work-study employment, and ACTION funds may 
be used to pay 20% of the total cost of time wor^^ed to the sponsoring university. 
In 1973-74, at least fifteen UYA programs were receiving some work-study 
funds for volunteer support. 

The colleges and universities participating in the UYA program represent 
virtually every type of educational Institution in this country. The diversity of 
UYA projects has occurred not by random choice, but rather by the location of 
oacli school and the special conditions In the surrounding area. The UYA stu- 
dents are also as varied a group of young men and women as It is possible to 
Imagine — from all economic strata, of all races and religions. More than half 
have previous volunteer experience and about half are members of minority 
groupa All are motivated to gain life experience and academic credit by working 
in community service in a way related to their educational and career goals. 

In a survey taken of volunteers who had completed one year of service, 97% 
said they learned more from a year in UYA than from a comparable year of 
traditional education. In a survey taken of seven UYA schools, it was found that 
75% of the job assignments were career-related. 

At the end of 1973, volunteers concentrated their job efforts in : education 
(48%), social services (1%%), ttduiinlstratlon of justice (11%?), health (9%), 
economic development (8%?), housing (7%), envlrotnnental protection (2%'), 
and consumer protection (2%). 

The following arc examples of UYA projects dealing with some of the areas 
mentioned above (For additional examples, sec Appendix L. ) : 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

University of Missouri, St. Louis— Union Sarah Community Corporation se- 
cured six Stnall Business Administration (SBA) loans totaling $113,000 and re- 
duced processing time from three ntonths to approximately one day. Organized 
bookkeeping, training and method for community-corporation resulting in $9,000 
savings. Redeveloped credit union so that it can now loan $5,000 Instead of only 
$2iK). Improved data system of economic development agency. Developed ten 
feasibility studies on potential manufacturing enterprises for the community* 

EDUCATION 

University of Hawaii— Operation Manong, University Year for ACTION vol- 
unteers are working with the university Community Service project to assist 
Filipino Immigrant youth. Volunteers are providing assistance by conducting 
classes designed to enable the immigrants to Improve their English skills. Tu« 
torlal and out of school activities are being run by students. Special interest 
groups and committees have been formed to support the school activities and 
community outreach groups. 

HEALTH 

New York City Urban Corps— Mobillztition for Adolescent Student Health 
(M.A.S.H.). The New York City Urban Corps. ACTION»s UYA, The City Uni- 
verslty of New York* and the Health S(»rvioes Administration have joined to- 
gether Iti a pilot project, M.A.S.H., to deal with student adolescent health prob- 
lems which are reaching epidemic proportions, M.A.S.H. will begin with a two- 
weok ^'health assault** In the high schools, led hy college student teams working 
under the supervision of the Urban ror|)s juul profosslotml persotmel from HSIA*s 
Ofllce of Public Health Education. The college students working in M.A.S.H. will 
receive orientation atul training througli an inlthil 14-dtiy Indoctrination, from 
day*to«day professional guidance, periodic contact with factilty advisers, and a 
series of seminars conducted by the Urban Corps. They will letirn simple medical 
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procedures and will !)o thorouj,'!ily prepared to dls(MiK.s health problems with teen- 
agers and make referrals for medical assistanee. To Insure the long-raniy:e value 
of M.A.S.IL, they will recruit and train u corr)s of hli>h school student leaders 
to he responsible for an on-going in-school Health Information and Kcferral 
Center, 

♦ % * tt * * 4t 

Youth Challenge Program {YVV) 

Tlie Youth Cliallenj^e Pro.^rain will recruit and place younj? people 14 to 21 
years old volunteer service in poor communities. This experimental program 
will also test ways of .securing,' volunteers and mat(?hinf,' their skills to the work 
to he done in the communities. Thirty-five planning; grants were awarded to ' 
high schools, colleges, local agencies, town governnu?nts, and others in twenty- 
seven states to enable them to design volunteer program models that can be 
used natioimlly. These grants will help determine^ ways to stimulate voluntarism 
among students on the high school and junior college level. 

Student volunteer activities will include food and nutrition programs for the 
elderly, work with youth oft'enders, consumer assistance, day care services, and 
work with the mentally and physically handicapped. Individual programs will 
he structured to insure that project assignments provide volunteers with the 
opportunities for personal growth as well as educational development. Schools 
and colleges will integrate the volunteer work assignments with off-campus 
learning programs. The possibilities for service and learning will be of special 
interest to students and teachers who, like ACTION, consider real life experi- 
ences an important part ofc* education. 

Work-study funds could beuetit this program at the junior college level. 

« « lit s« * « l|t 

VISTA: Volunteers in Sorvivo to Atnerica 

Participants In VISiJTA work to alleviate the social and economic Ills that are 
the result of poverty. This is* done through a team effort: first, the community 
defines its problems and improvements that are needed; second, the sponsoring 
organl/.atlon. a local non-profit group, seeks resources such as VISTA volunteers 
to assist in Its etYorts to eliiniiuite causes of poverty ; and third, VISTA recruits, 
assignj<, and trains volunte(»rs who work uiuler local project supervisors. These 
volunteers Uve in the community they Serve, providing skills and mobilizing 
hunuin and material resources to address problems that need solving. 

Over 4,800 VISTA volunt(>ers are deeply Involved in America's urban neigh- 
borhoods, migrant camps, reservations, barrios, and institutions for the handi- 
capped. Their job is to show people in despair how they can help themselves. 

Tlie following are examples of VISTA projects In which work-study students 
have been or are being mobilized to work on a part-time basis: 

(1) Worcester Consortium for Higlier Education, Ine./Student Programs for 
Urban Development (SPUD), Worcester Center, Massachus^»tts. The Consortium 
Is composed ot 11 memb(»r collegers in the Worcester area. The Consortium spon- 
sors SPUD which coordinates the volunteer activities of college students In 
the area. The goal of the project Is to mobllliie better the resources of the 
stiident community to serve the needs of the low-income connuunity In recrea- 
tion, adult guidance for needy children, nutrition, education, and needs of the 
elderly. The project plans to mo!)llii{e the 1200 students (sui)ported In part by 
work-study funds) and train tlieiu for community service. Each member college 
is responsll)le for training 100 students. v;itii the assistance of VISTA volun- 
teers ami faculty nuMubers. The VISTA \'olunteers will work fuUtime for SPUD 
and will provide training and advice to proj(»ct directors. 

('.nVF/rUEACH Projects In San Francisco, California and Wichita, Kansas. 
Thirty-five ACTION volunteers are ruiuiing demonstration programs, sponsored 
by Ai.'TlOX and the Veterans Administration, designed to locate Veterans, 
especially disadvantaged Vietimm-era veterans, and to Insure that they are 
receiving proper veterans' benefits and connuunity services. It is anticipated 
that s(>veral VETIIEACM offlces will be open(»d In local coninuuilties. Each 
ACTION volimt«»er will he re-^ponslble for establishitig a network of work-study 
stud(»nts who will locate vet{»rans on eami)uses and out In the cotumunlty and 
direct them to the VETUEACft ofllcf^s. 

(8) Boys* Harbor, Inc., New York City. Tills program consists of four com- 
ponents: day care center, youth development i)rogram for teeimgers, alt(>rimtlve 
school for high school dropouts, and city to country technical assistance pro^ 
gram, Boys* Harbor, a delegate agency of The City University of New York 
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and The State University of N(>\v Yorlc, providea school and general educational 
services to young people, their parents, and teachers. Fifteen VISTA volunteers 
serve as staff members, assisted by several work-study aides. Tliey provide train- 
ing and teclinical assistance to over 500 people in poor communities ea.U day 
and serve as liaison between the schools and the community, 

♦ « « « m 41 « 

Communitv Service Felloxoshl!> 

The Connnunity Service Fellowship program seeks to create a service-learning 
system which would provide young persons with the opportunity to give full- 
time service to their community social needs for six to twenty-four months while 
earning future educational benefits. These benelltf^ would accrue on a monthly 
basis ; for each month that the participant served in the community service pro- 
gram he would receive one mouth of educational benefits at any federally ap- 
proved postsecondary institution. ACTION has earmarked $46,00 for planning 
to begin in FY 74 to conduct one or more tests of the Fellowship concept. The 
primary goal of such a program would be to legitimise the idea tliat those who 
would like to pursue post secondary cdueatiou may take a break from the "lock- 
step," the fashion in which an increasing percentage of young Americans pro- 
ceed froui kindergarten through college without relief and without out-of-school 
experiences which give perspective and meaning to education. The program would 
provide an opportunity to "stop out" ^ la six months or more of community serv- 
ice. Those who complete a minimum of six months service would receive educa- 
tional benefits similar to those now nvailable to veterans. Other benefits can be 
anticipated as well, such as : 

1. Providing olt-cauipus learning experience for students ; 

2. Supplying local community service agencies with the manpower to perform 
needed work which they are presently unabiC to do ; 

3. Helping to open up communication and Involvement between the Institution 
and the community ; 

4. Providing early work experience \ylilch will help the institution place Its 
students when they leave ; 

5. Offering students exploratory occupational career education opportunities; 
and 

6. Providing recognition for external, self-dlrected learning experiences. 

Support for the Community Service Fellowship concept comes from all seg- 
ments of the educational world; State departments of education. Institutions 
of higher learning, national education associations, and the students themselves. 
Kepresentatlves of the National Student L61)by stated in their testimony before 
this subcommittee : "There Is need for an additional program to allow students 
or potential students to spend full time with a community organl^satlon or group 
as part of the option to altercate work/academic experience. In such a program, It 
Is Important that a student should be able to *earn* something of value . . . 
such as educational benefits similar to G.I. Bill benefits for each month worked^"; 
In short, the Community Service Fellowship program, it is hoped, will provide 
needed service to the community and growth to the Individual and will Increase 
the numbers and maturity of students enrolling in postsecondary institutions. 

IV. COMMUNtrV SKttVlCfi tUOQRAMS (OUTSIDE ACTION) UTILIZING COLTEGE WOttK- 

STUDY FUNDS 

In addition to the community service programs sponsored by ACTION, many 
public service Internship programs are financed through federal work-study funds. 
There Is widespread agreement that these programs help to provide (a) ex- 
periential learning, (b) needed staff asslstanct?, and (c) encouragement toward 
public and community service for people who might not otherwise pursue such 
a career. 

Examples of such programs include the following : 

(1) The Neio York City Urban Oorps. This program was Initiated In New York 
City in 1966 as a pioneer work-study program that would foster student Involve- 
ment In urban affairs. The Urban Coii)s was created specifically to introduce 
college and graduate students to city government---to give young people ati oppor- 
tunity to be employed as Interns in city offices atid agencies. Students could gaiti 
first-hand knowledge of city governments* facets atul functiotis, and liave sub- 
stantlid work experience to stimulate their Interest, broadeti their understanding, 
and awaken them to government career possibilities. 
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Tho Urban Corps has Ijecoine the imtioii*s largest oflf-cniupUH employer of 
coUoge and graduate students through Its full-time (summer) and pnrt-tiine 
(school year) employment programs. Urban Corps ar^ functioning now in more 
than 70 conununities in the U.S., placing over 10,000 interns each year, The 
New York City Urban Corps employs more than 7,000 of these students from 
1j)0 colleges each year. Federal government support of the Urban Corps has 
enabled city agoncios on tight budgets to afford the services of talented and 
motivated students, with 80% of the interns* compensation provided through 
the College Work-Study Program and 20% from a city allocation for the Urban 
Coi'ps, 

(2) Service Learning Inlcrmhip Program in Community Education, Universitv 
of North Caroliim at Charlotte. The goals of this program are to provide aii 
experiential link between the student's academic program and the problems and 
realities of the modern urban community ; to encourage and prepare the student 
tor entrance into a career in urban administration, Sixty students participate in 
the program each year, supported by funds from the state and federal work-study 
as well as local and private funds. 

(») Student Participation in Urban Revitalizat ion (SfPC//e), Savannah, Georgia, 
The goal of this program is to develop internships for college students in non-profit 
public and private agencies to provide needed service to the agencv and gain 
practical experience. Approximately ninety students participate in the program 
each year, supported by donations, grants?, and work-studv funds, 

(4) Mn.smehuiietts Puhlic Service Intern Program, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
uoals ot this program are to provide students with the opportunity to learn about 
govermnent and social, service professions; to provide public service agencies 
with a sourco of manpower; and to provide an aveiuie of cooperation among 
institutions of higher learning and public orgaidscations. Over 280 interns partici- 
pat(v in the program each year, funded entirely by the work-study program. 
Students are placed in a wide variety of public service agencies, in positions 
directly related to the academic atul professional interests of the student. 

(i>) Tlie Chieago Urban CorpM. This prognmi was organized in Atigust 1071 for 
the purpose of promoting field-experience education through the development of 
internship opportunities for college students. The.«^e internships offer the partici- 
pating students: an opportunity to obtain a real-life work experience related to 
their acadeinic and vocational goals; the chance to perform needed public service 
activities ; and a way to help finance their education. The Chicago Urban Corns 
.serves colleges and universities throughout metropolitan Chicago (and some in 
more distant parts of the nation) in the placement, supervision and support of 
college students involved in field experience education activities with public and 
"^"'P^^?^ agencies. Most of the students in the program are compensated 
thtough work-sttidy. Urban Corps interns find meaningful employment in child 
developinent, day care, office work, juvenile justice, race relations, geriatrics. 
^ MCA programs, environmental programs, drug rehabilitation programs, and a 
host of otlier socially significant areas. In the summer of 1973, 111 students 
\v^vo placed with 27 agencies, up from 02 students in 12 agencies in the summer of 

Programs such as those mentioned above can, together with ACTION'S com- 
munity service and education programs, absorb hundreds of work-study students. 
SiJch community-oriented programs benefit not only the students but the surround- 
ing community as well. 

v. HECOMMENDATIONS 

PofiMihlc note for Action: As mentioned above, the APTION Agencv has both 
a national structure and expertise in dealing with public and private non-profit 
comimmlty agencies. ACTION' program ofncer.<) on the state level spend much of 
their time serving as a Itaisoti between Federal programs and local communities. 

They can reach into the community and assi.st in establishing a stviictured 
relationship between an institution of highor learning and local coinnuinlty 
orgnnizationft, for the t)urpose of developing work opportunities for Work-study 
students with off-campus non-profit groups. 

To exi)lore tlie possibility of placing a greater proportion of work-study stu- 
dents in off-campus positions, ACTION might agree with the Office of Education 
to tindertnke a detailed survey of existing and potential job posstbilltles within 
non.proflt agencies, 

A(*1*lOX, thrf)Ugb Us highly decentrnlt55ed field structure, could provide help to 
colleires and universities in placing students in off-campus work-study .situations. 
ACTION could also provide volunteer coordinators to place work-study students 
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off-campus. These volunteers could determine areas of local need and identify 
specific jobs to be filled by work-study students. The cost of supporting such 
volunteer coordinators would be a VISTA program cost. A cost-sharing contri- 
bution might be obtained from the institution for support costs other than the 
YISTA volunteer's direct support (contribution to direct snpi)ort is prohibited by 
the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973, PL S3-113). Once past the pilot 
stage, the costs of maintaining o£f-cainpus coordinator offices could become a regu* 
lar cost of the institution's work-study program. 

ACTION has a permanent interest in providing work-study manpower to help 
public and private agencies meet the community service needs of the poor. 

Appendix A : Examples op Volunteer Programs Assisted by NSVP 

Colgate Vnivenxiy^ Uamilion^ New York 

• The distance between families in sparsely populated rural areas sometimes 
limits a volunteer program's potential for service. But at Colgate University in 
Hamilton, .N.Y., students have developed an effective **Free School" program 
that helps overcome geographic isolation. 

Two niglits each week, 15 or 20 Colgate students drive as far as 30 miles to 
pick up 40 elementary school children and take them to the campus for swimming, 
recreational activities, and crafts projects. 

The youngsters' school principals and teacliers recommend them for participa* 
tion in the four-year-old project because of special discipline or learning problems. 

Colgate also sponsors an active tutoring project apart from the **Fiee School'*, 
that focuses on slow learners in the area's public school system. The free school 
was designed primarily to give rural youngsters an opportunity to widen their 
experience after school liours. 

Utah State University — Help Line/Walk In Center 

By bringing the Logan, Utiih, area legal, health and welfare assistance access 
lines together into one clearing house, Utah State University's Help Line/Walk 
In Center offers the area, with a population of 25,000, comprehensive social seiT* 
ice coordination. 

Two student coordinators direct 80 student volunteers who man Help Line 
phones 24 hour.s a day and make hundreds of referrals. They also arrange pro* 
fessional legal counseling on campus once a week, visits by local physicians and 
nui'ses, and establish welfare counseling for a variety of clients. 

The Walk la service handles an average of 100 student aid requests a month, 
dealing with rent disputes, consumer complaints, and financial and welfare prob- 
lems. It maintains drug and pregnancy counseling services, and arranges medical 
diagnosis and treatment* 

Manchester Community College^ Connecticut 

A community college volunteer office has become the central placement agency 
for a 15-to\vn area of central Connecticut. Since the spring of 1973, Manchester 
Community College has placed 1,000 students and community volunteers at 100 
ao'encies in and around Manchester. Connecticut. 

The college gave the volunteer office a $12,000 annual budget that enablel It to 
hire three part-time staff members who recruit volunteers to meet agency requests. 
The office advertises In local newspapers for community volunteers. Most of the 
student recruitment takes place on campus, when agency representatives visit the 
student center and classrooms to describe their volunteer needs. 

In addition to placing Its own students and community workers, MOC's volun- 
teer bureau has located volunteer opportunities for University of Connecticut 
students from nearby Storrs. Connecticut. 

University of Califomia at Davis 

Each summer volunteers from the University of California at Davis take some 
30 underprivileged children to Camp Discovery In the Sierra Mountains. The 
UC volunteers operate two one-week camp sessions, and the school's volunteer 
program. Community Service Council, established in 1})03, finances the entire 
venture. The CSC rents the camp site from a YMCA chapter and buys food for 
the sessions. The children, ranging in age from 8 to 12, enjoy swimming, hiking, 
boating, and arts and crafts. Some of the 25 student volunteers are instructors, 
while others serve as counselors for three or four youngsters. The Camp Dls* 
covery program is one of 80 volunteer projects sponsored by the CSC. It Is also 
one of six active recreational programs at the school. Currently, there are more 
than 800 student volunteers involved In the schools varied programs. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Vnlrcrsify of Vohmulo—The Olmrlng Houav, Inc. 

Tlie Clearing llouso nt. the TJiilviM'sity oi' Colorado Ijns twoiity-ono coiiiinitteos 
workiui? in the Boulder area diirinjc tlie acadi'mie yenr and tiu'oughont the sum- 
mer. Among the activities sponsored by tlio Clearin.i? IIou.se are: Kui)nne — a 
24-lu)Ur teleplione service staiTeil I^y 45 .oluntoors: Big Brothorj^ and Big Sisters; 
day care; tutoring; People Come First— working with young nu'U in prison; and 
the Saturday Wuh — working with mentally retardi'd adults. 

During li)73-t4, the Clearing House sponsored a I'ood/elotlung drive for migrant 
workers, held a pleulc for the mentally retarded people with wliom tlie volun- 
teers worked, anil helped the Boulder Reserve Police hy soliciting connnnnity 
d^onatlons to enable low-inconie eliildren to attend the eireus free. This snnuner the 
Clearing House is (Muphaslxing Attention Homes (working with juvenile . 
otYenders), pre-sehool teaeher aides, and a reereation-Iearning program for men- 
tally retarded children. 

The ciirrrnt program coordinator at the Clearing House is a full-time work- 
study student. 

Colhy VonnmnUty College, Colhif, Kanms 

For more than 100 senior eitisiens in Colby, Knusas, and Its surrounding com- 
munities. the days seem brighter and the nights loss lonely, as a result of an 
innovative program generated by volunteers at Colby Connnnnity Colh^ge. Young 
and old an* discovering tliat age differences can be the basis of warm relationships. 

in its fourth year of operation, the Senior Citiiieus Program at Colby has 
become sueli an integral pa* I of community affairs that when a group of senior 
citij^ens learned that the ..nl board of ediication was tlireatening to take away 
the program's bus, 20 of t . r>rotested strongly. They not only changed the minds 
of the board members, but talked ^-hoJu into paying all gasoline and repair billsi 

Working closely with Meadowlark Manor, a loeal Senior Recreation Center 
estalilislied umU^v Title iH of the Ohler Americans Act. 30 stud(?nt volunteers 
spend several hours each w*eek .serving more than 70 elderly citizens who frequent 
the center. 

Appkndix B : Additional Examples of UYA Phojecjts 

CONSUAIEtt PROTECTION 

New York City Ur!)an Corps/The City University of Ne.v York-^Con- 
sunier Advocates. The Consumer Advocate Project is a one-year credit work 
program for 20 C^tny students whose assignments will be to establish and main- 
tain two consv.uier complaint centers in the coJnmunities of the South Bronx 
iind Bedford-Stuyve«ant. Brooklyn. The project involves tiie commtmity, city, 
and university in a collective effort to identify and hopefully alleviate* some of 
the pressing iMnsntner problems besetting these two communities. The Consumer 
Advocates will he v task force of twenty college students commited to consumer 
protection. ':^heir goal will be to establish complaint centers In- the Bedford- 
Stuy vesant pAU.-n of Brooklyn and in the South Bronx. The centers will provide 
loWMueonie consunu^rs in these boroughs with the full range of Investigating and 
enforcement services offered by the Department of Consumer Affairs. Consumer 
advocacy w^V cover three major areas: interviewing clients, investigation, and 
inspections, v.^rking under the direction of an attorney, students will be as- 
signed itidl' Uiual caseloads and will also assume the ma1or responslbilitios for 
investignt' . Mjdertaken by the consumer complaint office on behalf of the 
loc!il comf;\\i.,ry. 

nousiNO 

New College of California~-SausaHto. TTYA volunteers are working with resl- 
dei,..^ from San Francisco's low income families who have no access to arehi- 
tf'cfural or Interior designers. Volunteers are placed with a prominent San 
Frnncisco architectural firm (Donald McDonald & Associates) where they are 
working with Hie residents in designing?, developing? and building low cost fur- 
nishings and anllug in the designing and building of playgrounds. The residents 
form an advisory Imard with the volunteers for generating ideas, specificft«. 
tinn of needs and placement of furniture for teat and evaluation. 

rniverstfy of Massnchufiett«/Amherst— Brlghtwood Social Services. OvmnWM 
10 tenant councils In Springfield public hottsing and eitv-wide council. Pre- 
parer! a security policy, lea<<e model grievance procedures, management policy, 
rental and occupancy policy and social services policy. Community people have 
heen tridncd to continue after UYA volunteers have left. 
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I'niversity of Alahamu— Tuscaloosa Polico Departinont. Established special- 
izod unit ill tho Police Department which handles all juvenile caj^es in teams of 
one ollicer and two UYA volunteers. Cut recidivism from 40% to 9%, liecruited 
lUJivi'i'sity stu<leuts to beei)Uio hij^ hrothevs and acv. as probation oOicers. New 
pn'Vt»ntatlve programs including ontertniumont, public relations and raising 
inoiU!.v for YMCA tuitinns luivo been establislied. New programs for trailic of- 
t'etidors and runaways have lioeii started. 

Tniversity of Hedhuuls—Vau Horn Intake Project. Accomplished 24% re- 
dnctinn in inunber of minors held in jail. rX'Voloped a 24 hour system to provide 
counseling at all jails in the valley. Reduced average jail time from 10 to 2.8 
hours. Keduced minors held in other facilities by improving programs including 
tutoring, job idacements. iijforuml supervision, counseling, etc. Saved county 
Si?4o,()00 in detention costs. 
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STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
(Work Programs) 



MONDAY, MAY 13, 1974 

House op Representatives, 
Special Subcommittee on Education 
OP THiii Committee on Educa'hon and Labor, 

Washington, D.G. 
The special subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 :50 o'clock 
a.ni., in room 320, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. James G. 

0 Hara, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. 
Present : Representatives O'Hara and Dellenback. 

Mr. O'Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Special Subcommittee on Education is meetmg today to con- 
tinue its hearings on the work component of Federal student financial 
assistance programs. Last week, we took evidence focusing on the 
operation and outlook for work-study, a quarter-billion dollar annual 
Federal program. 

Tliis week, much of our testimony will be directed toward an 
entirely different work program, involving a much smaller Federal 
investment, but affecting a great many students at a number of out- 
standing educational institutions. 

I refer to the cooperative education program. Co-op education, as 

1 am sure our, witnesses will explain in greater and more informed 
detail than I can, has been with us for a long time prior to the expres- 
sion of any Federal interest. And it is, as they will also point out, much 
more than a student financial assistance device. 

There is a Federal program, under part D of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act, under which $10 million is authorized each year for 
grants to institutions of higher education to enable them to plan, 
establish, expand or carry out cooperative education programs. The 
same provision of law— section 451 of the act—authorizes an annual 
.appropriation of $750,000 for training, research and demonstration 
grants. 

Our first witness this morning is John Sullivan, assistant to the 
president of one of the Nation's most distinguished post-secondaiy 
educational institutions, Antioch College. Antiooh College is one of 
the oldest of American colleges and has been a leader in a great many 
areas of educational innovation and reform. Central to Antioch^s 
educational program has been the concept of off-cainpus work, the 
central concept in cooperative education itself. 

Mr. Sullivan, we would appreciate it very much if you would come 
forward and take your place at the witness table. Tell us liow, in an 
essentially liberal arts oriented institution, cooperative education 
functions. 

( 131 ) 
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STATEMENT OP JOHN M. SULLIVAN, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO, AOCOMPA- 
NIED BY PAUL G. BARBERINI, DIRECTOR, STUDENT HNANCIAL 
AID 

Mr. Sullivan. I am John Sullivan. I work as an assistant to 
Dr. James Dixon, I have prepared some remarks, both about how 
cooperative education is conducted nt Antiocli College, as well as some 
specific remarks about CWSP, which I \yi\\ not read but I will share 
with you. I have .several pages I would like to share with you.^ 

Antioch College is engaged in the deliberate redesigning of itsel'f as 
an institution of higher education intending to be reconstituted as an 
international network of learning centers at the postsecondary level. 
The college views itself as an innovator and a test laboratx)ry while at 
the same time effectively delivering educational services to its clientele. 

Within this pattern of change, Antioch has developed an ability to 
choose locations for operating which particularly suit the needs of its 
clientele and provide access to needed resource.s, or— to put it another 
way—to operate where the clients are or want to be. This has required 
reorganization of the college, a reorganization acknowledged by the 
board of trustees by ameiidment of the college charter. This reorgani- 
zation attempts to respond to the need for educational autonomv as 
well as collaboration between centers and units, at the same time 
aclmowledging common risks to resources and development, to 
accreditation and to social purposes. 

The purpose of the college, then, is to design and participate in 
alternative strategies in higher education, emphasizing those strategies 
that maintain dialectic between study and work; provide the oppor- 
tunity to choose learning locfiles as a function of educational purpose; 
and to make itseli available to the broadest potential clientele, extend- 
ing itself particularly to persons and groups who see themselves as 
mmorities, bypassed by educational institutions or who have had to 
bypass institutions of higher education. 

Alore than 50 years ago Arthur Morgan gi*afted elements nf a 
cooperative program for engineering students at the University of 
Cincinnati onto a liberal arts college that not only catapulted Antioch 
into what is now referred to as nontraditional study, but also, along 
with the University of Cincinnati, eventually was instnimental in 
leading hundreds oi other colleges and universities into similar educa- 
tional strategies. 

Antioch's program, begun at its Yellow vSprings campus, required 
all students, regardless of major, to spend alternating periods of time 
in residence at Yellow Springs and away on co-op jobs. Orifjinally a 
student could earn work credit while on co-op and academic credit 
while in residence—both kinds of credit were required for gradiuition. 
As the campus became more familiar with cooperative education the 
distinction between work and academic credit became more difficult 
to maintain. For instance, students now have the opportunity to be in 
residence at the Menninger Foundation. There they have access to a 
professional research and practicing staff few colleges could assemble* 
That stafV oversees the students in work assignments and also conducts 
^nminars for academic credit. Many refer to this practice as concurrent 
work-study. 
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As Antioch continues its transition from a single unit residential 
college,^ all its new degree programs at imdergraduate, graduate, and 
professional levels maintain work-study as an integral component. 
Again, however, modifications were made in the particular purpose for 
a work component as well as the way in which it was integrated or 
juxtaposed with the other parte of the curriculum. 

Antioch/West was organized on the premise that the college knew 
enough about cooperative education to attempt an undergraduate pro- 
gram that 'Nyould avoid, for financial and programmatic purposes, 
duplicating in the center or campus my educational resource or facil- 
ity that could be found in the community. In addition to avoiding the 
long and costly construction of a library by buying access for our 
students to the already existing bay area •aries, Antioch/West 
depends heavily on internsliips and apprenticeships to substitute for 
classroom-based instniction. 

The Antioch School of Law has modified the learning by doing 
aspect of cooperative education in a way that appears to be about to 
alter legal cducatio?i*s dependence on tlie casebook method in favor of a 
process primarily clincial in nature. The Antioch Law School further 
modifies Antioch's approach to cooperative education by being the 
only program^ which maintains rt^ own jobs for students— for the 
school of law is botli a college ana a teachi!>5 law firm. 

At Harlem Hospital, Antioch has utilized a hospital as the site for 
all degree requirements. Instruction, full-time employment at the 
hospital, and a competency -based assessment enable a student to 
acquire a pnysician's a?^sociate certificate as well as an undergraduate, 
degree. This may be the only such combination in the country. An 
anticipated outcome is that persons who ordinarily would be trapped 
into a nonprofessional status and related marginal Income wilhb(!cause 
of the undergraduate degree, have an opportunity for admission to. 
medical school or a gracuiate program in public iiealth or adminis> 
tration. 

The Antioch Gradunte School of Education utilises competency- 
based assessment in sevei^al locations and is, therefore, dependent on 
work periods for its students both as a means of learning and also as a 
means by which to assess the competence of that which tlie student has 
learned. The range of jobs and time spent in employment varies in the 
graduate school with the objective of the several centers; Philadelphia 
primarily prepares minority teachers for urban teaching and admin- 
istrative positions; Harrisville, N.H., is responding to the need for 
teachers and admini.strators competent in rural settings; Juarez- 
Lincoln Center based in Texas^ is developing educators and materials 
that serve eft'ectively in bilingual, bicultural school districts. 

x\ntioch/Philadeiphia, the undergraduate program, requires its 
stiulents to have full-time employment in the human services. The 
college then designs the degree requirements around the contribution 
the job makes to the sttident's knowledge, supplementing as necessai*y 
with independent study and center-based mstruction and analysis. 

Antioclrs internatiotial program places students in colle.5fes Vnd 
universities abroad, in centers of Antioch's creation and also in co-op 
jobs abroad. 

The college has just commenood a upav undergraduate degree pro- 
gram jointly sponsored |?y the AFL-CIO. Tlie degi^ee plan" for each 
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elected union official includes intensive course work and individually 
de3ig:ned degree plans at the AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center in 
Washington, D.C, independent study supervised by an adviser or 
ndjiuict faculty membois and classes at colleges near the student's 
home. The degree i)lan is built aroiuid the union official's employment. 

The Yellow Springs campus has just begim a nonresidential adult 
degree completion program which includes the assessment of previous 
employment for purposes of recognizing appropriate learning that 
may have occurred on the job. 

These examples may seem to bring Antioch a long way from Arthur 
Morgan's early plan. The concept, however, is the same — students 
benefit from learning acquired in symbolic settings (e.g., classroom or 
independent study) ; simulated (e.g., a moot court) ; and commimity 
.settings. We now believe that measurement of the appropriate amount 
of time in whichever setting is a factor of the interface between the 
respective center or campus' purpose and the student's degree objective. 

Antioch now uses work-study for a variety of purposes, including : 
aocoss to settings beyond the classroom ; simulation opportimities; gen- 
eral exposure to new environments or cultures; as a means of helping 
the studoiit with vocational goals; as the best way, for educational or 
ecoTiomic rensojis, to acquire certain kinds of learning:; as a way for a 
student to continue some social or political contribution while seeking 
per.sonal advancement ; apprenticeship for creative arts or professional 
needs; and as a way of conducting a compet>Bncy-based assessment. 

Cooperative education permits higher education planners a practical 
opportunitv to move from what might be called a magnet tlieory of 
educational design, that is, one presumes to attract to a single location 
faculty and facilities with adequate competence and scope, as well as 
students with sufflcierit interest and moneys, to a model which enables 
one to assemble some and travel to other sites and resources depending 
on what is tlio most rational and useful to the total educational agenda. 
This modification to the magnet theory has proved particularly useful 
to a small private liberal arts college situated in a village in south- 
we.st^rn Ohio. In other wordSj it is no longer necessary to assert with 
a high de|2:ree of institutional hubris that there must be a complete 
campus — in the traditional sense — before learning can occur. 

Part T) of title IV of the Higher Education Act— cooperative edu- 
cation pi'ogram — in section 451 authorisies moneys— and here I will 
hijihlight the particular phase wo wi.sh to make paiticular objection 
to: * tliat altornato periods of fuU-tiine academic study with 
p(MModF) of full-tiuie public or private employment * * 

The language of the act which implies that cooperative education 
is (h»finod as a program that alternate periods of full-time academic 
study with periods of fujUtime employment places the Congress and 
the ^^S. Office of Education in both an awkward and disappointing 
position. 

Aruotig the difficulties with that definition are the following: 
Cooperative education i.^ a learninfr strategy rather than a fixed 
progrniutJiatic method: that is, the object is to meaningfully include 
an alternative setting or resource as either supplementing or as a sub- 
stitute for classroom-based instruction which can occur in alternate 
iuir or concurrent periods as well as during periodic components of a 
student s program or through the entirety of a student's degree plan* 
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Iho dohmtion of the statuto requires full-time employment. Our 
eaucatioual purposes do not require and can in fact be hampered by 
the requirement that our students become employees of a given com- 
pany or organization. To be sure, that employment status is often 
dosirable or required to enable the student the optimal learning op- 
portunity; Antioch, however, chooses to be aware that a student may 
bo onga^'cd in the practical or working without being on a payroll— 
some of our best practical learning has come throu<Ji part-time em- 
ployment or through full-time work but no formal emplovment or 
pay. ^ 

This definition also automatically places most of the new clientele 
of higher education outside its purview. Many of our students (at 
Antipch as many as half) now come at an older age, with dependents 
and in jobs that pay them at financial levels no BOG, SEOG, or State 
instructional ^ra lit will rival. 

The point is that an arbitrary definition demanding alternating 
periods ot full-time employment should not bo allowed to either force 
a student to give up a job resulting in a significant loss of earnings in 
order to attend college or to deny to a student the educational oppor- 
tunities tiiat could be drawn from that job the student brings to the 
college. Learning through classroom and work settings is the objec- 
tive, not whether the work alternates, is full time, is arranged bv'th« 
college, or involves the payroll. 

Financial aid strategies and USOE support must be designed so 
that they serve both the student and other citizens as well. Those citi- 
zens are questionably served if financial .aid costs go up because a 
student must quit a job and make use of additional amounts of public 
grant and loan moneys. The student is poorly served since no com- 
bination of veterans' benefits, grants, and loans can equate with the 
earning acquired through a full-time job. Evervone involved is ad- 
versely affected if a college atenipting to design a cooperative edu- 
cation strategy aimed at those who must conti .ue to be employed at 
the same job cannot receive Federal support. 

We would propose that the statute be amended so that Federal sup- 
port could be provided institutions that maintain a plan of educa- 
tional strategies that cause a dialectic between work and study through 
the incorporation of productive work experiences into undergraduate, 
graduate, or professional school curriculum as an integral element. 

With such a definition Federal suf)port would more clearly enable 
educational institutions opportunities to design delivery systems 
which enable the assemblage on campus of some and travel to other 
sites and resources depending on what is tho most rational and useful 
to tho educational agenda of the student and the institution. This 
definition also provides for the inclusion of any student regardless 
of age or i ncome needs. 

In the appendix prepared by ^fr. Barberini, who is seated with me, 
we have reviewed the present CWSP procedures. We have stated a 
variety of resolutions to problems. 

Mr. p'llAiiA. Tvot me aslt you a couple of questions. How long has 
Antioeh been cond lifting coopo ra 1 1 ve ed uoa tion progrn ins ? 

Mr. Sut.MVAK. Since 1021. 

Mr. O'llAiJA. They were among the first, with Cincinnati ? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Y«s. Antioch was tl>o first liboral arts collogo. Prior 
to that, thore had been engineering programs and prior to our adoption^ 
business administration. We have taken the view that as a part of the 
liberal arts education, as part of one's bfoad understanding, cooi^era- 
tive education is useful regardless as to whether or not it has a direct 
correlation to given e.vperiences in asi)eci(ic job. 

Mr. O'IIaha. Your program has ditl'ured from some of the traditional 
highly structured cooperative pi'ognims. 

^Ir. Sullivan. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. For one thing, the job is not necessarily closely related 
to the students' career objectives. The woyk e.vperionce may not be on 
a traditional sort of job. " 

Mr. Sur livan. Tliat is right. 

Mr. O'Haka. And '.he alternating periods thing is not necessarily 
followed, although it could l->o, I assume. 

Mr. Sullivan^ We luwo many examples wliere it is, especially with 
younger students. At the Yellow Springs campus, they have begun 
to m()\ c to concurrent work-study. We arrange for jobs and educatiomil 
semiiuii'S. 

Uv. O'ITara. Congress tends to think of this cooperative education 
along with work-study, as primarily a means by which the .students 
•ret the nece.ssai'y final' backing to complete their education, otherwise 
it would not have been put where it is. 

To what extent are your co-op students able to finance their educa- 
tion through the earnings of co-op jobs ? To a very considerable extent? 

Mr. Sur.i.ivAN. I do not think so. It is often argued that is the case, 
but at certain points the educational purposes tend to rival the money 
acquisition and in other instances there is not a great deal of com- 
petition for those jobs becau.se hundreds of schools have taken on 
co-op education and there is an intense recruitment gomg on. Many 
of our studetits earn $100 a week for a period of .naybe a montlis. What 
olTsets that is travel costs and the cost of living to live in Washmgtpn. 
Colleges al wavs assert their purpose for going to cooperative education 
is northe final purpose but rather the educational purpose. _ _ 

The use of employment though, as I was trying to emphasiJie in 
mv »Drepared remark's, is piirticularly significant for an older student. 
. The' amount of money an older student gives up is phenomenah Ihe 
student has to take out loans which can put a person in debt lor 5^o.n( n 
or $10,000. 1 thinlc they rarely can make that money up in a reasonable 
period of time. He may be in debt for a decade or so. 

In working with that student and designing the educational pro- 
m-am that needs to be applied, it is really an effective final aid strategy, 
mavbetheonly way those students can come to school. . , . 

'^e are about between 50 percent or «0 percent comprised of older 
students with dependents, often minority studentSj and one of the tilings 
that makes it possible for them to go to school is not requiring them 
to give up their job. But the Office of Education does not consider 
that to be cooperative education. ^ , . * a * 

Mr. O'Haua. You now, more often than not, give credit for that 

^Mr.^ Sullivan. More often than not. We began finding that thei-e 
were educational experiences comparable to what we could do on tiie 
campus. In fact, these experiences wei-e exceptional. We have had stu- 
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dents at the Smithsonian, wliich we could never duplicate at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, for example. 

The test is what learnmg occui^s, not where. In that case, we award 
academic credits. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Dellenback? 

Mr. Dellenback. Does it boil down to an almost individually tail- 
ored curriculum for each student that you follow 5? 

^Mr. Sullivan. About half our centers tailor the curriculum in- 
dividually for tlie student. It is always based on such aspects of the 
student as his background, his ability. In a number of our other cen- 
ters, for instance the Harlem hospital j^rogram, there the curriculum 
is totally prescribed. It includes a si^jnificant work portion, as much 
as half «:he students time involved in practical eiiperience in a hos- 
pital. But there the curriculum was designed in consultation with the 
AMA and tlie hospital. There the student has little choice. In some 
of your teacher education programs, half is individualized and the 
other half has to be formal because o** he criteria set by the teachers* 
association. We attempt to work with the individual, as you suggest. 

Mr. Dkllexhack, That boils down, if I read you correctly, even to 
the point of determining what jobs will be given academic credits, how 
much academic credit, and how mucli time will he «pent there. This is 
what I tliought of when I spoke of the program being individually 
tailored. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is right. 

Mr. Dellenback, How much of what you do is physically afield 
from the campus? You have touched on a few of the' regional pro- 
grams. How far do you stray f i*om the campus wliere you deal with 
these special work opportunities? 

Mr. Sullivan. At the Yellow Springs campus, which has the largest 
number of students, approximately laalf the students' time is away in 
cooperative jobs. Now that th'iy can earn academic credit, we generally 
arrange a system whereby we can help the student acquire access to 
other colleges and universities for specific programs. 

Mr. Dellenback. Is it necessary to have centers out away from 
Yellow Springs ? Is this imperative or could one almost, under your 
program, do it on a solo basis out in the field? Could the umbilical 
cord run from the school to a student ofl:* on a job by himself or her- 
self? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. Most of our students in the outside centers are 
not students who could move to Yellow Springs if they desired. Many 
of them could not find elsewhere the particular cumulation of courses, 
recognition of work experience that we i^rovide. We attempt not to 
compete with other colleges and universities. We would lose in every 
instance in which we directly competed -^ith a college or university. 
Our resources are ver^ limited. 

So, for a period of time, we deliberately use the center model as a 
way of establishing presence, causing in some instances a friction we 
do not desire with other colleges and universities. We work with a 
clientele who cannot come to Yellow Springs or who choose not to 
attend Yellow Springs because of the rigidity of residency. 

Mr. Dellenback. One last question. When you come to your pro- 
posal that the statute be amended so that the Federal support can be 
provided to institutions that maintain a plan of educational strategies 
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that cause a dialectic botwoi^n woi^k and study through the incorpora- 
tion of productive woi'k experiences into their various curricuhi, you see 
the Federal Government as merely setting up a program which is as 
broad and general as this. TluMi we siioukl leave to each school com- 
plete freedom, with the Federal Government still administering it 
rigidly. 

If we go to the modification and provide for broad coverage, it 
could lead to an implementation which could be excellent. On the 
other hand, it could lead to such loose administration that the program 
would not work at all. Where do you see us drawing the line'^ Where 
does the Federal Government fit? 

Mr. SurxrvAN. The definition now is too rigid. It is a definition use- 
ful to young undergraduates. Large numbers of older students are 
coming to the campus now. At Antioch, we are having no difficulty 
in those programs. Our growth has changed from programs embody- 
ing older students, 5 percent, 4 or 5 years ago, to something like 60 
percent. The reason is that the progi'am excludes tlie veterans, the 
minority group or other low income groups which comes back to col- 
lege. 

Mr. DKLLENnACK. Should that judgment be a Federal judgment or a 
school judgment? 

Mr. SuLLivAX. It is basically a school judgment. Some obvious pro- 
grams have been excluded. As an example, if it is solely a financial 
aid strateg>% it is not coopei*ative education. The Office of Education 
can help interpret that and woi*k with the colleges on that. Also the 
judgmental questions as to whether a plan is I'eal or appropriate and 
persons who administer the program ai e qualified to do so, that should 
be reviewed. 

Mr. Dkllenback. I find a number of the things you are saying right 
on target. We are reaching for the lifetime learning concept. It is a 
highly inevitable and desirable objective. I think giving and increasing 
credit for other than the pure classroom academic experience is ex- 
cellent. 

Your testimony has been helpful and I am grateful. 
Mr. O'Hara. l*hank you very much. We will look over your recom- 
mendations with regard to college work study. 
[The information referred to follows :] 

AfPENDIX 

[Prepared by Paul G. BarbOi'lni] 

rnOBLEMS AND UECOMMENDED CHANGES IN OWSP 

The nearly ten years existence of tho CWS Program has driven us ample time 
to evaluate the success and shortcomings of this program, What follows Is a list 
of problems and recommended chhnges that apply in some Instances primarily 
to eollogos Using cooperative education atul in other Instances to m\y college tislng 
CWSP money. 

ProhUm.~ln the regional review of student iflnanclal assistance applications 
the higher costs for travel and living caused through participation In a coopera- 
tive plan are ignored. The average cost of attendance figures arc usually those of 
a completely residential college. 

Hecohmen(t(ttion.--Md distinct criteria and review panelists for colleges wltlj 
cooperative education plans. 

Pmhtm, — Colleges using a cooperative plan often seek to place students in 
profU'tnaking orgauizations. CWSP is not allowed for that kind of organlijatlon. 
SlH?clal learning opportunities can be arranged for students at proflt^maklng 
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organizations through jobs the organization would be unwilling to pay for itself* 
Financial aid students are denied such an opportunity because of the need to 
earn* 

JJeoomtnendlaWon.—Bxempt cooperative education plans from this restriction or 
permit a special exemption for certain kinds of jobs. 

ProSlm.-^'Congressional appropriations for CWSP have been less than one 
half the amount requested by all eligible educational institutions. This has made 
available less than 40# for every dollar requested. 

R€007nmendation. — Congressional appropriations bo based on and relate to the 
actual amounts of CWSP funds requested by all eligible institutions. 

Prohleitu—Vresent guidelines established to deteriisine *'sel£-supportlng" stu- 
dent status and when a parental contribution is expected have a great eftect on 
student eligibility for the CWS program. Presently, if a student visits his parents 
for 14 days he is considered dependent on the parents and a parental contribution 
is required. In many cases, this contribution is not available and the student Is 
now not eligible for a CWSP compensated position. 

jBecommetida^fon.— Given the complex legal and practical questions of *'self- 
supporting** student status, these rules should be made flexible enough so that au 
educational institution can make a determination of student status, parental con- 
tribution and program eligibility on an individual basis. 

Problem, — Current Olllce of Eduoatiou gtddelines and directives disallow 
CWSP funds to be used to offset travel costs of a student to the site of employ- 
ment. Additionally, there is an exiHictation that 60 to 80% of a students full-tline 
earnings be saved and used as a vesouree to satisfy direct educational costs. An 
example is a student traveling 1,000 miles to New York City to be employed for 
one quarter (12 weeks). He ean not use any part of his CWSP compensation for 
travel and yet is expected to save over $700 of his $1,200 taxable earnings. 

i2ccom»Hendaf^on.— CWSP compensation should be allowed against all reason- 
able student costs. Including required travel; and, that saving expectations 
should be reasonable and variable based on individual need assessment by the 
institution. 

Prober///.— CWSP compensation are taxable dollars by Federal. Stat(». and 
local authorities. This means either the student can not receive sufliclent dollars 
to satisfy flnancial need or a further evaporation of available dollars oocur.^ in 
the process of overa warding to satisfy tax demands. 

/;«'cv>mmcndaf/f>n.— CWSP compensation be considered non-taxable income to 
the students as is grant and loans sources. 

ProWm.— CWSP funds must be expended within a single fiscal year wiiich 
prohibits multi-term commitment to students and discourages full use of limited 
funds. 

Kecommendatwn,— The educational institution be permitted to cari\v over 
into the succeeding ilscal year 10% of its available funds and also b(» allowed to 
encumber 10% of Its iu»xt allotment during the preceding year. 

Pro &^em.— There continues to be an arbitrary requirement that work tiiat 
satisfies a degree or certlfieato requirement nmy not be compensated by CWSP 
student earnings. 

/^ccomnien(^///o>t.— Activities or employment may be compensated througli 
CWSP on the l)asls of individual student financial need assessment without iv- 
gard to whether the same activity satisfies requirements toward graduation or 
certification. 

Problem, ^CW^V is considered to be a part-time employment program with 
rigid restrictions on the amount of full-time employment permitted a student 
during one fiscal year. 

Recommmdation—CW^V compeiisatlnn at Cooperative Kducatlonnl Institu- 
tions be made tlexlble relating to full-time employment and that the only criteria 
is one of individual ikmmI assessment. 

Problem, — The present state formula used in the distribution of rwSP funds * 
is related to demographic categories of high school, college enrolled and low- 
income family groups which has little relevance to the location of tlie financial 
needy student. The present formula does not take into eonslderntion (he loca- 
tion of the "self-supporting"* student nor the location of the students educational 
attendance. ^ 

tteoommntdathn. —Givi^n that the eduoathmal institution is to rcniain the con- 
duit of CWSP funds to the student, then the educational Institutions nsscssiucnt 
of students needs and refptest for funds should be the basis of not only ap- 
propriations but of distribution. 
85-418—74 10 
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Pro6?6'/H.— Tho huv8 governing the CWS Program require a high school diploma 
as one basis of program eligibility. 

Itecomvi€n(latio)K'--ThQ acceptance and enrollment of an elldblu educational 
institution should b<» sufficient to determine that phase of student eligibility. 
Wo are not aecc^ptlng as uiuiurgraduate students third ami fourth year high 
school students at some of our programs. At other components of the college we 
are helping students simultaneously to pursue llrst year studies ami a GED. 

Finally, two problems areas must ho Idontilled and changed to allow fur an 
0 improved CWS Program administration at the edunitioiml institution. First, 
since the passage of the Higher Education Aniciuhuents of 1972, CWS Program 
Manuels have not been updated or available to college ofiicials. Second, educational 
institutions generally receive ao to 45 days advanced notice of their next CWSP 
dollar allotment. As of this moment, educational institutions still do i\ot know 
the level of funding for the year beginidng July 1, 1974, 

Mr. OTIaua. Our second witness this morning will be Stewart B* 
Collins, of Droxel University in Philadelphia. Collins has served 
as the executive secretary oi" the Cooperative Kducation Association, 
and a'CMcrously nmde availnhlo to us copies of the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Directory for 1J)T;5, copies of which were circulated earlier to all 
nuMuhcrs of the suhconunittee, and i)arts of which will bo made, absent 
ohjortion, n i)iirt of the record of this hearin<>: at an appropriate point 

We understand you do not have a prepared statement. 



STATEMENT OP STEWART B. COLLINS, DEEXEL UNIVERSITY, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. CoLMxs. I did not kiu)W exactly how to approach the subject, 
and 1 was awnitin^ir further details which I did not get. So I am here by 
my .-elf with my own exi)erience and back;i;r<)und. 

M\\ ()*II.\KA. 1 wonder, Dr. Collins, if wo can approacli it this way: 
You arc prei)ared to testify both with respect to the program \xt 
Drcxel and (•f)openitive education j^enerally? 

Mr. Cor.T.rxs. Yes. 

Ml'. ()*IT.\nA. I wonder if yon could describe the pro<jram at Drexel, 
which is the proofrum you are most familiar with. Then if you might, 
folio win that, review with the conunittec what you sec to be some 
of the trends in cooperative education. Is it <rrowing? Changing in 
character ? Perhaps approach it in those two ways. 

Mr, (^oLMNs. Drexel University is an urban university, It has the 
college of business, engineering,' science, and home economics, and 
humanities and social science. Total enrollment is approximately 10,000 
students, of which 5,000 are full-time day undergraduate students. Wo 
have 11,500 students in graduate progranis and 1,500 students pursuing 
a l)nchelf)r degree in evening college. We are based practically totally 
on the cooperative education principle in undergraduate programs. 
There is only one course of study in the university which is nonco- 
operativc, which is a 4-year business course. All our other courses are 
ma ndatory cooperative. 

In other words, the student doQF. not have an option. He nuist take 
it. This puts rpiite a burden on us, as we nnist supply the work for tliese 
students, and our program is of such a larjje size 'that we participate 
with oyer 1,000 employers, placing our stndenis in about 20 States and 
7 foreign countries. We have a statV of jn'ofessional coordinators 
who do this work. Most of our students are on flic 5-vcar cooperative 
l)asis. T\\vy attend school foi' the f I'eshman voar as a full-time student 
attending three consecutive quarters. 
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^ AVo have the full, winter, spring, as well as the summer quarter in- 
tegrated in our school system. The student, as a freshman, has the 
summer off after the first yQm\ Beginning in the sophomore year, the 
class is split. We place half on jobs and the other remain in college. By 
this system, we have a dual student body, one at work at all times, 
while'one is at school at all times. The co opmg really takes place in 
the middle 3 years of tlie 5 years in the college of engiuooring and 
science. Then in the senior year, the student is back again at college 
as a total full-time student for the three-quarters of that yoa:*. So in 
the course of tho 5 years, our student is working two quarters a year 
and going to school Iwo quarters in the second, tlu!*d, and fourth years, 
thei'ehy getting six terms of full-time experience in the various places 
of employment, or 18 mouths full employment, before graduation. 

We also have 4-year cooperative programs for women in business, 
home economics; and one of our options in hunumities is a 4-year co- 
operative program, as well as a 5-year cooperative program. We take 
this very seriously, and I think it would be of interest to note most of 
our students come to the university because they are interested in the 
cooperative program. 

Mr. O'IIaua. The number of hours to acquire an academic degree are 
the mame as at any other university; then in addition, they must also do 
cooj)erative work ? 

Mr. Collins. Thtit is right. It does not take the place of any academic 
work at all. It is an over and above, added. 

Ml*. O'ITara. Perhaps you can describe for us, then we will get into 
the questioning, what has been happening in co-op education and 
^vhat recommendations do you have? 

Mr. CoLUxs. Co-op education is growing at an extremely fast rate, 
principally due to the financial inlluence of the Federal Government. 
As recently as 12 years ago, only Co colleges in the country presented 
cooperative programs. This has been gi'owing until today there are 
probably (iOO colleges and universities either practicing co-op educa- 
tion or phuming a program in their own institutions. 

This gi'owth has l^rought some problems. It has brought certainly 
increased competition for available jobs. Of course, the success of co- 
operative education depends on the suc(*ess of the histitution in get- 
ting the type of work for its students which it would like to liave. In 
our institution, our work and academics are very closely allied. We 
have what I term professional undergraduate students seeking careers 
in particular occupations. We do our best to place that student in that 
type of employment which will tie-in with his particular course of 
study. AVe do not win all the^e, but we win the great majority of them. 

We do accept petitions on the part of the student who wants to do 
something not allied to his course of study once in a while. We think 
this has educational benefit as well. 

I think probably one of the problems which certain schools are nm- 
ning into is the fact that they probably approach cooeprative educa- 
tion in a rather idealistic way, not reali/.ing the problems involved 
and the w^ork that is involved. Great effort must be made. Alany of the 
institutions do not realize they must make a final commitment of their 
own to carry this out. 

One of the greatest problems involved is the fact that the entire base 
for the •placement of the students is not increasing at a rapid enough 
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pace to keep pace with the opportunities wliich the colleges seek. Prac- 
tically all of our students, are employed on a salaried basis. This is 
part of the objective that many of our students have. There is nothing? 
\rrong with it. Wo do not want to get the salary ahead of the experi- 
ence but we do go along with it. 

To get back to the employers for a moment, I think there needs to 
be some type of stimulus given to employers to participate more heavily 
than they have been doing. I think the record of cooperative education 
mdicates that cooperative students in general are very good employees. 
They are eager and anxious. Tiiey want to learn. They are at the peak 
of their learning abilities and the presence of such a student in an em- 
ployer's employ can act as a stimulus to the employer. I thinlc the em- 
ployer has as much to gain as the student. 

One of the problems we run into is the matter of how economic 
conditions affect opportunities for cooperative students. When times 
are good, generally speaking, you can obtain enough positions for 
your students. When times are bad, employei-s are very quick to shut 
off their opportunities and then you must go other places to find suit- 
able placement for your students. So, I think one of the things nee<led. 
If coopfcfative education is to develop in this countiy, and I certainly 
hope ami believe it will, is to remove any kind of barrier to employ- 
ment. I don't want to lead you to believe we have much unemployment 
111 our program, we do not. But it is a hardship cn the program' when 
positions and employers are constantly changing. 

Mr. O'Hara. Apprentices have somewhat the same problem, do 
they not? ^ ' 

Mr. CoiiiiiNS. Yes. 

Mr. O'PTara. If the Congress was interested in promoting co-op 
education and disseminating the idea and creating more cooperative 
e«»^'«itional programs for students, what would you suggest we do? 

Mr. Collins. Well, as I said before, I think some incentives must 
be given to employers to become aware of cooperative education and 
cooperative students, and make them a, regular part of their personnel 
promotion program. 

Mr. Dellenback. Would you yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. 

Mr. pEixENBACK. Could you be more explicit on that? What should 
we do, legislatively? 

Mr. Colons. I will repeat one thing that has already been broached 
by a representative of the Office of Education, and that is a tax incen- 
tive should be given, a tax writeoff. It has already been mentioned; 
It IS part of a public record from a national meeting'of the Cooperative 
Education Association and Coonerative Education Division at Lin- 
f-ohi, Nebr., m April 1974. vSnecifically I am not sure how details could 
he worked out but I am sufficiently aware of what has been going on 
to tlunk that somehow, a tax incentive would be helpful. I think if 
in the profit and loss statement there is a figure shown for cooperative 
education or something like that, it will get the eye of very important 
people and very important organiijations and keep them avvarc there is 
a cooperative program, and cooperative students. 
^ Mr. O'Hara. If we put up the funds for colleges that wanted to go 
into cooperative programs, that would pay the salaries or a large part 
ot the salaries of the placement officers, the people whose job it would 
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be to go out and interest employers, identify jobs, get the employers 
going, work with the employers in the co-op program ? I have had a 
strong feeling with respect to these work programs, generally, that 
to a large extent, the institutions are not willing to real^ put the kind 
of investment into finding jobs, supervising, >xorking things out, all 
of which is necessary to make it really work. When you find an institu- 
tion willing to do that — Drexel*, you say, has how many coordinators? 

!Mr. CoLUNs. Fourteen, 

Mr. Dellbnback. Are those 14 full time? 

Mr- CoLUNs. They are full time, and they do nothing but operate 
the program, 

Mr. Dellknuack. Are the employers out there ready to participate 
if there is effort made to plow thein into the program ? 

Mr. Collins. There are, and if you ntake enough effort, you will 
get results. 

Mr. Dellkxback. Even without direct subsidy to the employer? 
Mr. CoLLixs. Yos. 

Mr, Dellknback. The thing we are talking about could exist inde- 
pendent of benefit to the emplojrer ? 

Mr. Collins. Yes, and I think you are correct, Mr. O'Hara, when 
you asked if enough effort had been made to do this. When certain 
schools undertake cooperative education, they are unaware how diffi- 
cult it is to come by certain t3rpes of employment. You are not going 
to be rewarded by any incentive every thne you place a student. So 
you have to be a very de^ Heated individual. Selling cooperative stu- 
dents is no different lhau selling vacuum cleaners. You must go out, 
tell your story. Our students are producers. They^ do the jobs other 
people would have to do if they were not there. Their productivity and 
long-range potential are the motives that employers use our students 
for. 

Of course they enter payrolls for this. It is easy to get rid of a 
temporary employee, and that is what a cooperative student i?, a tem- 
porary employee. I would like cooperative employment to be provided 
with at least some stability or cooperative education will not grow 
at the pare we want it to grow. 

M \ 0-Hara. You feel, one, you have to have an adequate staff 
working on tliese cooperative programs with the employers, persuad- 
ing tlie employer that it is in the best interest of the employer that 
lie get not only an alert employee out of it* but he gets a chance to 
assess that employee's i)erforniancc, then has a first shot at hiring 
him as a permanent employee when he finishes his schools, if he is the 
kind of person the employer would want to hire. 

So tliere are a lot of benefits to the employer, but you feel it may 
be necessary to give him one additional incentive, w^hich is some sort 
of a tax break if he hires a cooperative stiulent? 

Yoti would be surprised at the way employers will turn themselves 
itisido otit somehow for a miniscule'tax break- If it w^ere ^tomethinff 
else* thoy would have to do that nmch finaaling for to get that nu:ch 
money* they would not feel it worth it. But there is some sort of 
feeling of accomplishment when you beat the tax system that spurs 
them onward. 

r. BKLLKNttACK. You are talking against the Michigan procedtires. 
Mr. O'l-lAnA. It spurs them on and their accotmtants are telling them 
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this is what you ought to do, and it may not result in any siLniificance 
or real revenue loss. 

Mr. CoLLiMs. I do not know what would inveigle him into this 
Idea ot serious involvement, 

Mr. OTIaka. Thank you for your sutfijestions. 

Mr. Dollenback. 

Mr. Di'XLKXHAOK. You indicated that you had about 1,000 em- 
p oycrs in some 2G States, How much continuity is therii amono- those 
1,000 wlio come on board for 1 year and then are jrone? Or do you 
liava a s^^stem where the bulk is with you steadil v ? 

Mr. Coixixs. I would say in nornuil times/ we would maintain 
Irom 1 year to the next about 05 percent of our employers. Two years 
aoro by my eount we lost over 000 of these employers in that year and 
we hnd a not cram of over GOO. 

Ml'. DioLLKxiiAfK. Does that mean the students are the ones who find 
the employers, or having been found by the employers, they drift in 
and out? i . ? ^ 

Mr. Corj.rxs. We find about 00 pereent of the jobs. Some students 
may want to (ind their own. 
Afr. I )i:uw:XHAC'K. The vast bulk of it is done by the school ? 
Mr. ror,MXs;. Yes. 

Mr, Dkllkxiuck. Once you have done that, what direct links do you 
have between the school and the employer? 

Mr, Coi.Mxs. ^\'e visit employers constantly. AVc try to visit our 
employers nearby once every .3 months; those not too far distant every 
G months, and those at ^rrent distances we aiv in frequent communica- 
tion by telephone. The t(»ioi)hone is out* right arm. 

The only thing the employer does for us in a formal wav is to fill 
out a rating sheet on the siudont which becomes a i)art of tlie records. 
The student as he goes along builds up a work record. The student 
IS required to write a cooi>erative report, edited by his employer. 
All these things are necessary to receive cooperative credit. We do 
not give academic credit. We are looking at that aspect, and perhaps 
\vithin 2 years, I would be surprised if we do not have it. But our 
credits are graduation credits. If the program required six of these 
for six periods, that's it. 

Mr. T>KM.KxnAC'K. You see desirability in awarding academic credits? 

Mr. Corjjxs. Yes. 

It would get my lull support, because certainly even from an 
academic stnndpoint, (•ooi)erMtive education is desirous of this. 

I have heai'd a lot of students indicate* "I learned a great deal 
more from the job thini I lonrned at school.'* There is much learning 
out there. It is different than tluit found in the classroom. 

Mr. DKr.iiKxnACK. How nnich variation do you have in those periods? 

Mr. Couaxs. Our imrticular syste/n i.-; baW'd on a quarter i)lan. So 
a basic term is ?> months. P>ut we can combine two of those togotlier 
to make it either fi months oT college or G montnr of work experience. 

Mr. DKfj.KxnACK. May T ask one last question ? 

M\\ OMIaha. May I interjects I luive one as to the amount of 
money they make. 

IIiwo you done any studies to determine ji"st how much tho^o co- 
operative stufionts do moke and what they iivh able to pay, to what 
extent they are able to pay their school expenses? 
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Mr. CoLLixs. Our st\ul(Mits aro oarninp; at tho rate of about $10 mil- 
lion a year from their salaries and most of tliis is applied to college 
costs. It is difficult to indicate an average figure. They probably pay 
about 60 percent of their total costs through cooperative earnings. Some 
pay it all ; then there are those who live high, wide, and handsome and 
probably get money f I'om Mom and Dad. But the earning potential is 
very important. I clo not know of any better money than self-earned 
money, as opposed to stipends and gifts. Tt is an advantage to youth; 
they liecome self-sufticient in these days of rising costs. 

Mr. Bkllkxback. Would there be anything else yon would suggest 
inteiTHSof the law? 

Mr. Cor.uxs. We had a meeting of certain people as to cooperative 
education. I guess you would call them tlie leaders. Some ideas came 
out of that meeting which I think are important. T do not agree with 
all of them, but some of the ideas I am iu agreement with. T^et us face 
it, most of these people were people who had been in the field for many 
years. Thei'o were no new^ people there, but there was some feeling as 
to liow the mon(\v was being used. We realize thei*e is a great deal of 
waste in this thing, some will fall on jirood ground and some will not. 
Wo thouglit there should be more evidence of a commitment of the 
institution itself to sustain this once the Governmonthas given it a little 
seed money. We Mt that the 3-year plan which is presently in effect, 
might be altered. Perhaps a r>-year plan could be nistituted whoi-eby 
the Government would put up the total cost for instituting the progi*am 
for the first year. 

Then the second year, 80 percent and then 00 percent, building the 
ability of the institution to stand on their own two legs in this opera- 
tion. 

Mr. DEU.ExnACK. ITow^ far would you take that 20-percent cutoff? 
All the way down to zero ? 

Mr. Coriuxs. Yes: all the way to phaseout. I know^ colleges are in a 
sorry plight financially, but to ine, if they are going to undertake this 
thing seriouslv, and l' certainly hope they will, they must make a fi- 
nancial commitment. We do not like to see the waste going on, althou<rh 
I think that is part of the risk involved. I do not think you can help it. 

There is another front that might be examined. That is the college 
faculty and college administrations. 

The National Commission, when they set out 12 years ago to double 
the number of colleges, said in their experience the greatest detriinent 
of cooperative education was tlie actual thinking of college adminis- 
trators and the faculties. This did not look like the real i\IcCoy tc 
them. There was opi>osition to it; a lack of j'cal get-behind-it-and-push, 
and there was much cynicism. As I have said, the thing that will |>rob- 
ably hold back the inoVement might be the thinking of certain co1len:es 
which will resist making the changes necessary to embrace cooperative 
education. 

Maybe work could be done in getting faculty people involved. They 
need to be shown and nc^ed to be involved. They do not take at face 
value jtist words. They like to see for themselves. So I think this is an- 
other component which could be examined to move it on. 

We think the administration of these funds should lie in the central 
government, rather than in Stat^i departments. We do not feel that 
would serve any purpose at all We do not see that a lot of people in 
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between would do us any good or do cooperative education any good. 

The question came up about parallel programs. I do not know if you 
are aware of parallel programs. They are largely on die west coast. 
This is a situation where a student wouKi go to school in the morning 
and work in the afternoon. These people wish to be included in the 
definition of cooperative education. Our group as a wliole supports this 
idea; I do not. I think cooperative education has a unique place in 
education and I think it should retain that place. This means, you can 
take a student and send him to Timbuktoo, which you cannot do in a 
parallel program which requires the student work near the school. It 
moans to me also, the job he is going to get will noD necessarily be the 
job he wants. To me, it falls more into the classification of what .stu- 
dents do for part-time work wlien tliev go to college. I do not want to 
hurt anyone's feelings when I 8av that, but I cannot see that kind of 
program having the breadth and validity of what I think is traditional 
co-op. I am a dissenter as far as that particular item goes. 
> ^ Air. Dkllkxuack. You would not change the concept of the alternat- 
ing employment-academic^ credit? You think that ought to continue 
as a fundamental part of the program? 

Mr. C0M.IXS. I really do ; yes. 

Mr. O'ITaua. Dr. Collins^'we thank you very much for giving us the 
benefit of your experience with the co-op program. 

Mr. Dkllkxuack. May I ask one more question which has been 
raised? 

Do you know how many students are involved in the program on a 
national basis? 

Mr. Cou.Txs. About 100,000, as far as I know. I am executive secre- 
tary of the Cooperative Education Association and we develop statutes. 
I would say that roughly speaking, there are about 100,000 students in 
this country who will have a cooperative exfjerience this vear. 
^ Mr. Dku.exhack. We had some figures given us whicli were unoffi- 
cial but the figures were greater than that. The question is, are they 
talking about true cooperative students, or students attending school 
and working? 

Mi\ CoLUXS. You have to be very careful. How many students are 
called co-ops at Drexel? Five thousand. How many are placed in 1 
year? Thirty-two hundred. How many in industry at one time? Thir- 
teen hundred. So you must be very careful how you ask the question. 
Things can get a little blown up very easily. 

One measure of success of a cooperative program is to ask "How 
many students Imve been placed?'' That is the number vou want, no 
niattor what language has been used before that, because this is evi- 
deiire in hirge part as to what is happening. This will not indicate the 
quality nf the employment, howevoi*. 

Afr. Dm.KxiurK.' When you get to the point of giving credit, the 
lougtli of time l)etwoen the educational institution and the employer is 
going to have to be much closer. 

Mt\ CoLMXs. Yc.'^. We anticipate it will be. I think the reinforcement 
of imving faculty interested in the program will have an impression 
on the students, too, I think it would be a verv good thing* 

Mr. O^Haua. Thank you very much, Mr. Collins. 
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DREXEL UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
GEOGRAPHICAL PLACEMENT OF COOPERATIVt STUDENTS 

136a-69 196^70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 



Total students placed 

NumtMr of cooperating employers: 

Philadelphia County 

Wilhih 30 mi of Philadelphia. 
Beyond 30 mi of Philadelphia. 

Total employer ideations... 



3,531 


3,372 


3, 277 


3,296 


3.037 


355 


384 


441 


307 


364 


232 


234 


251 


375 


228 


483 


547 


556 


574 


470 


1,070 


1. 165 


1.248 


1.256 


1.062 



GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF EMPLOYERS 



Ala$l<a 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Hawaii 

niinoli 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Newl?ampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 



Employers 


Students 


1 


1 


2 


2 


9 


13 


1 


14 


6 


7 


14 


44 


15 


50 


4 


5 


1 


1 


1 


I 


51 


119 


8 


10 


3 


4 


1 


1 


167 


376 


48 


108 



Employers Students 



Ohio 4 15 

Oregon 1 1 

Pennsylvania 706 2.228 

Texas 1 1 

Virginia 11 28 

WeslVirginia 1 I 

Foreign countries: 

Canada 1 I 

Israel 1 2 

Mexico 1 1 

Spain 1 i 

Venezuela I I 

Virgin Islands 1 1 

Total... 1.062 3^037 



Total Employer Locations (Includes multiple locations of on^ emi)loyer) .... 1002 
(Not including student teaching (49) and students receiving credit for 
travel (14) ; ROTO (0). 
Total Students Placed 8037 



TOTAL PLACEMENT SUMMARY 



Total number of students placed 

Freshmen placed— Summer 

Summation of placements for 4 quarters 



1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 



3,531 3,372 3,277 3,296 3,037 
368 308 221 232 244 

5,944 5,651 5.593 5.540 5.140 



Industry Classification 
ci^ssificatioixs of pkoouam types 

Tra{nln& pro^rrcrtn^.— Defined as— 

1. Those companies whose express intention is to retahi satisfactory stu- 
dents in all of their Industry periods ut Drexel and where their einployu^ynt 
Is varied and progressive. 

2, As a matter of practice, the majority of students return to the same 
company during most, of their industry periods due to the desirability of 
such employment. 

Temtmarv iVo^/mm^.—Defined as— Those companies offering positions to bo 
filled by cooperative students for a three or six-month period and where It Is 
not necessary for the sjime student to return in succeeding Industry periods. 
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1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 



Total tralmnRproKrams 560 600 fi08 600 476 

Total temporary programs 510 565 640 656 585 

ToTO 1, 165 im i" 256 1^ 



OUSSinCATION OF INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS tMPLOYING COOPERATIVE STUDENTS 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 



Manufaduring, durable goods: 

FtQctrical inachinory. equipment and supplies. 

Fabricated molal industries 

Machinery, oxcept electrical , 

Primary molal industries 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Transportation equipment 

Lumber and wood products 

Professional and photographic equipment 

Total , 

Manufacturing, nondurable goods: 

Chemical and allied products 

Petroleum and coal products 

Food and kindred products 

Printing, publishing, and allied products 

Paper ana allied products 

Rubber products 

Textile mill uroduct? 

Not speclfiBo 

Total 

Professional and related services 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

Utilities and sanitary services 

Construction 

Research and development ^ 

Public administration 

Personal services 

Wholesale trade 

Business services and repair services 

Telecommunications 

Entertainment and recreational services 

Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 

Transportation; 

Total 







49 


JO 
00 


It 

00 


AA 
•14 


1/ 


14 


}« 


6c. 


21 


19 


7 


1 fi 




U 


ft 


u 


0 

J 


0 


c 

0 


J 

4 


4 


175 


158 


152 


59 


52 


51 


14 


22 


12 


23 


31 


37 


15 


15 


6 


11 


5 


9 


3 


5 


6 


12 


11 


8 


7 


32 


9 


144 


173 


138 


258 


281 


244 


130 


179 


152 


81 


76 


64 


34 


33 


20 


90 


87 


83 


79 


70 


63 


74 


46 


40 


44 


51 


Id 


29 




17 


37 


\l 


14 


14 


13 




40 


31 


i 


1 


2 


3 


18 


17 


12 


929 


925 


772 



Mr, O^Hara. Our next witness is Bean Harry Hoinemann of Fior- 
cllo H. La Guardia College of the City University of New York. 

Dean Heinemann is a recognized leader in cooperative education 
and his institution has earned a name for itself for its co^op program. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY HEINEMANN, DEAN OV COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION, EIOREIXO H. LA GTTARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
CITY UNIVERSITY OP NEW YORK 

Mr. HiiiNEMANN-. I have prepared a statement which I believe you 
have a copy of. I would like to refer to it us I go through iriy presenta- 
tion and perhaps I ought to begin by telling you a little bit about lA 
Guardia Community College. 

La Guardia is a comprehensive, 2-year college and part of the City 
University of New York. The college therefore operates under the 
university's oi)on-adniissions policy. This policy guarantees all j^rad-» 
uates of New York City high schools admission to City University. 
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La Guarviia is a now institution, having recoivod its first class of 
freshmen in 1971. It is a nnique invStitution of hi<jhor education in that 
it was the first community college in the country fully committed to the 
idea of cooperative education. All studeiUs in all programs are re- 
quired to complete three 13-woek full-time work experiences, for 
which they receive academic credit. 

I think it is iinj^ortant for you to understand the kinds of students 
who come to La Guardia, and why wo believe very strongly that co- 
operative education is an approach to h.igher education, which enables 
our students to more fully achie\'e their pui'poses in going to college. 
The students who come to 1m Guardia are often refoi'red to as "new 
students.'' These .stttdonts \\n\ bv and large, first generation college stu- 
dents, often the first in their family to go to college. 

We send out our students on their first cooperative experience while 
they are freshmen. All the students go out. This includes liberal arts 
and cai'eer students, as well as transfer students. 

The demogi'aphic survey of the 1973 freshman class, presented in 
appendix A, shows that generally speaking, they come fi'om lower 
income backgrotmds. Sixty-six percent of the students report a family 
income of below $10,000; about one-third indicate the family income 
to be under $6,000 per year. Forty-five percent of the freshmen depend 
mainly on tlieir family for financial support, while an additional 30 
percent report that a job is their major source of income. In terms of 
their fathev\s occupation, (54 percent indicate that their father's work 
in skilled, semiskilled, unslcilled, or service occupations. There is no 
student at La Gu^^^*dia whose father is a professional. I am now told 
this is incorrect. There is one student whose father is a principal. 

La Guardia has an ethnically mixed student population. Forty-three 
percent are white, 34 percent of our students are black, 9 percent are 
Puerto Kican, and 7 percent are of other Hispanic backgrounds. In 
addition, a considerable number of La Guardia students are first-gen- 
eration Greek, Oriental, or Eastern Eui'opean. English is not the pri- 
mary language spoken at home for almost one-quarter of our 1973 
fresiimen. 

Finally, our students were not particularly successful in high school. 
Sixty-six percent of the freshmen report a high school average of 
below 75. And finally, the primary reason for going to college cited by 
89 percent of our freshmen is to improve their economic status. 

APPENDIX A 

OEMOQRAPHtC SURVEY OF 1973 PRESHMEN-^LA GUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Number* Percent* 



1- Sex: 

Mdle....i3.-..;^ 426 55 

Female 862 67 

2. Marital statu$: , 

SlDfilp.-^vif 1,142 89 

Marrlerfl.... ; * 88 7 

Widowed * 4 0 

Divorced « 1| J 

senaraled 30 2 

Other 5 0 

3. Veteran? , 

Yen , J7 4 

No - - 1,202 96 

4- Citizen: , 

Yes 1,093 85 

No-. - 187 J5 

Footnoto at 6od ot table. 



1 D 0 
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APPENDIX A-Continued 
DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF 1973 FRESHMEN--IA GUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEQE-Conllnued 



Number I Percent* 



5. Number of years in United States: 

itoi5 :: il i 

15 or more i ma on 

6. Ethnlcldentiflcatlon: 

White/Caucasian 547 43 

Black/Afro-Amerlcan "[ ] 497 34 

Puerto Rican, bornStatesldo 88 7 

Puerto Rican, born in Puerto Rico * 31 7 

Gpanlsti, origin otfier ttian Puerto Rican 86 7 

Orienta " * 40 3 

, , , Other : Jb a 

I. Living arrangements: 

At home with parents 1 012 79 

With reiatives or friends of family.. ' 51 4 

Private room 15 1 

Own home or apartment 193 jg 

Other t 

8. Helping to support family while in college: 

No Bci 70 

Yes, under $500 per year im ig 

Yes, 5500 to 5999 pur year .\ \ WW 77 e 

Yes, over $1,000 per year - . . 

9. Main source of financial support: 

Parents 554 45 

Wife or liusband !.!,....\\ 35 3 

Job 359 30 

Scholarship/stipend 44 4 

Loan 46 4 

Previous Mr nir.ais/savlngs , " 57 5 

01 bill etc.....: " : 64 5 

Other....;. : 70 I 

10. Activity before college: ' ' ' ' 

Attending high school 765 fio 

Worl<ing Tull/part time ' .. .... \ 370 29 

Lool<lngforwori< $0 5 

Armed Services S 0 

Attending other college " 19 i 

Attending trade school /. / 4 4 

Other 59 0 

n. First time in college: 

Yes 1,200 94 

. No 80 6 

12. Importance of education to parents: 

Not very important... 75 g 

Fairly important 257 21 

Quite Important \ 39S 2 

Extremely important 512 41 

13. Annual family income: 

$4,000 to $5,999 182 16 

$6,000 to $7,999 97 17 

i?a*^JtA99 : 180 16 

$10,000 to $14,999 245 22 

^^-oootom999 87 I 

Over $20.000 46 4 

R Number of siblings : 

None 86 

Jl ".. 295 21 

2 319 25 

3 212 17 

i 134 10 

5 or more .... .. . 259 20 

15. Most important factor in decision to go to college : 

Old not know what else to do 14 i 

Learn trade or prepare for a career 1, 136 89 

Avoid/postpone military service 1 o' 

Satisfy parents, etc . 16 • 1 

Just to get education \ \\\ 9 

16. Father's line of work: 

Unskilled...- 190 17 

Semiskilled ". I.. 175 16 

Serylcp 126 12 

Skilled. : 205 19 

White collar 83 8 

Small business 7$ 7 

Large business 49 4 

Professional . 2 0 

Does not apply I47 13 



See footuotoB at end of table. 
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APPENDIX A-Contlnued 
DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF 1973 FRESHMEN--.LA GUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE-Contlnued 

Number 1 Percent* 



17. Mother's line of work: 

Unskilled 

Semiskilled 

Service 

Skilled :.. 

White collar \ 

Small business 

Large business 

Professional 

Housewife 

Does not apply 

18. Father's Education: 

Grade school 

Some high school 

Finished high school... 

Business or trade school 

Some college 

Finished 2»yr college 

Finished 4-yr college 

Some graduate school 

Attained graduate degree 

Don't know 

19. Mother's Education: 

Grade school 

Some high school 

Finished high school [ 

Business or trade school 

Some college 

Finished 2-yr college 

Finished 4.yr college 

Some graduate school 

Attained graduate degree 

Don't know 

20. Other members of family in school: 

In elementary school 

In junior high school 

In senior high school 

in college 

In graduate school 

21. Primary language spoken at home: 

English 

Spanish 

Italian 

Greek 

French 

Slavic 

Oriental 

Semitic 

German 

Other 

22. Cufficulum:* 

Accounting 

Business admlnislfalion 

Data pfocessing 

Secretarial science 

Liberal arts 

Business management 

Human services 

Occupational therapy 

None of the above 

23. Planntn? career in this area: 

Yes 

No 

Ufidecidud 

24. Mrfin reasons for selecting LaGuardia: ^ 

Location of college 

Lov/ grade average 

Parental pressure 

College's curricula 

Cooperative education program 

H.S. counselor's advice 

Reputation of college 

Rejected olsowhere 

25. Future plans i 

Academic life 

Business life 

Professional life 

Technlcan/craftsman 

Creative/artistic life 

Horneniaking 

Other 

Undecided 

Hqg footnotes at end of table* . v 

In/ 



142 


12 


117 


10 


17 


I 


14 


I 


151 


13 


IS 


1 


10 


1 


42 


4 


683 


SO 


80 


7 


211 


18 


287 


25 


327 


28 


6S 


6 


60 


5 


28 


2 


43 


4 


14 


1 


14 


I 


105 


9 


254 


19 


325 


26 


431 


35 


48 


4 


57 


5 


25 


I 


28 


2 


12 


1 


16 


1 


56 


5 


383 


30 


321 


25 


524 


41 


337 


2S 


38 


3 


982 


77 


172 


14 


22 


2 


21 


2 


17 


1 


18 


1 


27 


2 


4 


0 


10 


1 


0 


0 


179 


14 


147 


12 


150 


12 


330 


26 


241 


19 


31 


2 


143 


11 


44 


3 


6 


0 


811 


64 


68 


S 




91 
01 


284 


22 


65 


5 


19 


1 


404 


31 


G40 


50 


80 


G 


81 


6 


120 


9 


145 


12 


397 


33 


165 


13 


n 


6 


41 


3 


49 


4 


73 


6 


286 


23 
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APPENDIX A— Continued 
DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF 1973 FRESHMEN-LA GUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE— Continued 





Number^ 


Porcent » 


26. Continiiu education aflor college; 

No 




39 
8 
52 



1 Based on 1,290 surveys collected from mnrtrlculiitin^ froshrnen. Items left blank are not counted in these figures, 
> Rounded to nearest whole percent, and based only on completed items. 

3 Nonexclusivo, multi-choice items. 

«Tho data reported in item 22 repiesent reported curriculum of choice, not actual registration figures, which vary some* 
what in distribution. 

4 Nonexclusive, multi-choice items. 

Mr. Heinemann. Our studies indicate that the vast majority of 
students choose La Guardia because of its cooperative education pro- 
gram. The sharp increase in enrollments is perhaps one indication of 
student interest in cooperative education. Total full-time enrollment 
in the fall quartei-s of 1971, 1972, and 1973 was 540, 1,428, and 2,295, 
respectively. 

Cooperative education makes it financially possible for most of our 
students to attend collejge. Even though we are a free-tuition institu- 
tion, the costs of attending college — including books, fees, transpoita- 
tion and maintenance, are significant. In addition, one must realize 
the opportunity coste of attending college — that is, the income lost to 
the student by not entering the labor market after graduating from 
high school is veiy great, especially where young people are expoxjted 
to add to the economic well-being of the family as soon as possible. 

In general, the average student coming to La Guardia earns an 
average of $100 per week on his/her work assignment. Given the 
structure of our program, over a 2-year period, the average student 
can expect to earn about $4,000. We estimate that during the 1973-74 
academic year, our students will have earned approximately $2 million 
in income through productive work. 

To give some indication of how these earnings affect our student 
population, the college this year received $254,058 of Federal aid. Of 
our full-time student body, 763 applied under current guidelines, for 
financial aid. With the amount of financial aid available, the college 
has been able to support only 288 students. 

I should also note that most of our students go out on their fii*st 
cooperative education experience in either the third or fourth quarter 
of their fresliman year. Many of our students, tlierefore, need assist- 
ance up until the pointy whei»e they go out on their first job. The fact 
tluit we are a cooperative education college er.fi' ^es us to concentrate 
tlie limited amount of financial aid we receive on the freslunen, pro- 
viding financial support up to the point where they go out on a co- 
o})erat.ive education assignment. It is my opinion ti.uit, with the level 
of financial aid received by the college, the needs of our student body 
are such that without the income provided by coopei^ative education, 
large numbers of our students would find it extremely difficult to com- 
plete their college experience. 

The financial aspect of cooperative education, although important, 
is not the primary goal of the program. The college is dedicated 
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toward clevelopinii: lui (.MlucMiiiHiul prof^nnn \vluMvl)y the woik >('{tin^!r 
becomes an iut(^<;*ni] part of tho shulenl's loaniin<r cxpericMico. ThV 
field placement is viowod us an oducational laboratory, wIkmv ilu> 
student can practice aiul dciuonsfrate coiuprohciision of wliat lins Ihhmi 
learned in the classroom, and whore he can also ndvance his kiiowhulirc 
and further jleN-eh")!) his skills. The coo()era(ive cchu-alioii proLn'iiin 
thereby provides students with planned field experiences — wiiii the 
objective of brin<?:inf^ relevance and motivation to classroom Icnrninn*. 
The program seeks to provide a total climate of learning wheiv pn - 
somil and intellectual growth and development are stimulated. Moie 
specifically, the objecti ves of the college cites f oui-. 

They are: Develpp increased knowledge and skills in a major field 
of study; 

Explore diflerent career possibilities; 

Obtain experiences ^vhich will promote educational as well as per- 
sonal growth ; and 

Develop an undeii5tanding of the world of work. 

There are two basic components of La Guardia's cooperati\*e edu- 
cation program : The internship, or work assignment itself, and second, 
a related seminar taken concurrently with the field experience. The 
lal^ter is designed to strengthen the educational outcome of the intern- 
ship by increasing the studeiit's understanding of the field experience 
and its relation to classroom learning. 

I have presented what equalled the internship opportunity listing. 
This is a listing of the kinds of positions available to our' students 
and this refei*s to the summer quarter. 

Appendix B is a listing of our current cooperative education place- 
jnents. We believe that tiiey represent positions that students would 
not have be^n able to obtain on their own. These were carefully de- 
veloped by the membeii5 of our staff and, working with our stail'', stu- 
dents were carefully and individually placed according to their 
educational gjoals. In these positions, we believe our students have 
exi)osure to institutions, organizations, people, and even places to 
which they have not been exposed before. Our students, by and large, 
are quite provincial. Many have rarely been in Manhattan and fewer 
still have had the experience of working in a corporate setting. 
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APPENDIX B 

LAGUAROIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

SPRING QUARTER "A" PATTERN INTERNSHIP LIST 1974 

ILosend: X -College woik study, XX==CoHege work study/Urban Corps, XXX=Nonpald/volunleer, SD-Student 

developed own internship! 



Class major and student Status Internship Coordinator 



320 -- Abbene, Eugene NYU, computer operator Jim Tso. 

336 -Abinanti, Nancy Union Carbide, secrelary.'stenographer Dorrie Williams. 

102 - Acevedo, Raymond NYC Finance Administration, intern RL. 

I02--Acosta, Mercedes Board of education, accountig clerk John Leonard. 

037 - Allen, Eddie X Westside Chembar of Commerce, adminis- Jim Tso. 

trative assistant. 

341 Allen, P»itrlcia UMS Blue Shield, return clerk check John Leonard. 

120— Arhucci, Barbara Lerner Stores, data control clerk Goorce Schwarir. 

308~-Arli. Anthony Sam Goody, manager trainee Marsnall Raines. 

137 -Armslrong, Marjorie SD Sacred Heart School, student aide Harry Salant. 

302 -ArriagH, Farley SD Elmhurst General Hospital, accounting clerk. John Leonard, 

l02~Austin, Theodore Mays Department Store, accounting clerk... John Weigel. 

337 - Batiks, Patricia UMS Blue Shield, records dist. clerk John leonard. 

337~Bargcr, Ronald XXX Jamaica service program, group worker RR. 

trainee. 

120— Barmore. Paulette UMS Blue Shield, offset clerk John Leonard. 

308— Barrett, James Equitable Life Assurance, purchasing Ben Balm. 

trainee. 

300— Bates, Deborah National Starch & Chemical, customer Jim Tso. 

service trainee. 

141— Batini, Robert Gateway National Park, park aide Do. 

137-Boll, Cathy La Guardia WLGC, station manager Cathy FarrelL 

102— Bennett, Ruth Banco Popular, accounting clerk John Leonard. 

337—Berger, Steven NYC Planning Transportation, urban planner Eloanor Gittens. 

120— Bermudez, Yolanda SD Eastern district High School, assistant John Leonard. 

teacher. 

336— Blatt,Zahava Lebenkotffi Coven, secretary trainee Jim Tso. 

136— Block, Claire Eastern Marketing Development Center, Do. 

clerk typist/secretary. 

237-~Bolnes, Harold La Guardia security. Guard Cathy Farrell, 

lOS—Bourne, Anthony NYC Finance Administration, intern RL. 

136— Bower, Susan Monsanto Textiles, floatingsecretary MC. 

020— Boyi^, Walter Alexanders Department Store, DP clerk Dorrie Williams. 

103— Bradshaw, Mary Alexanders Department Store, manager Do. 

assistant. 

135— Brana, Carmen Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer, Wood, HM. 

Sten/Typist. 

237— Brenes, Armlnda District 24 Q., teacher asst Eleanor Gittens. 

008— Brisbane, Bonnie NYC Finance Administration, intern RL. 

loa-Brody, Betty... SD Retail Credit Co., dictaphone typist NC. 

320— Brotzman, Michael CUNY, computer operator John Leonard. 

130— Brown, Cynthia Bulova Watch Co., dictaphone typist Ha'ry Salar.t. 

120— Brown, Debra UMS Blue Shield, offsetclerk John Leonard, 

102— Brzuszewski, Catherine Standard Financial, collection assistant Jim Tso. 

trainee. 

336— Bnnch, Renee Jackson &Kupperman, legal secretary MC. 

336— Burke, Annmarie La Guardia, Co*op education administrative Ben Bainti 

assistance. 

320-Byrd, Mary Bowery Savings Bank, teller John Weigel. 

137— Gacioppo, Roberta Board of Education Reimbursable Funds, Eleanor Gittens. 

student aide. 

020— Caldara, Vincent SD McDonalds, crewman John Lfe*onafd. 

308.-Calvo, Fernando Freshwdy foods, cost analyst Jim Tso. * 

302— Camperlengo, John Select magazine, account traine» MC. 

136— Capraretta, Antoinott Broadcast Music, Inc., junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

136— Cardinalo, Maria Marine Midland Bank, floatingsecretary.--- John Leonard. 

102— Carlino, Edward Boys Club of Queens, security guard Do. 

020— Carter, Brenda Continental Can Co., section bead coding John Weigel. 

control. 

008— Cellfie, Jessie LaGuardia Coop Ed, co-op aide Cathy Farrell. 

008— Chan, Brian SD Kapok Hotel & Restaurant, hotel manage* Jim Tso. 

ment trainee. 

002— Chan. Harvey Slavonberg Corp., accounting dork Do. 

020— Cintnratti, Anthony SD Burger King, intern , John Leonard. 

102— Ciccone, Peter LaGuardia, accounting laboratory assistant. John Weigel. 

136— CinquemanI, Lorraine Union Carbide, junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

120— Ciolta, Anthorjy CUNY, computer operator John Leonard, 

337— Clark, Cheryl St. Joseph School, teacher aide Jim Tso. 

102— Clark, Marie NYU, clerk accounting Do, 

136— Clarke, Jennifer Commercial Union Assurance, legal secre* Do. 

tary. 

237-Cnachman, Robert SD NYC Transit Authority, Intern MC. 

102— Conroy, John Union Carbide, mailroom clerk Dorrie Williams. 

137— Constant, Florence National Parks, park aide.. Jim Tso. 

120-Cook, Dorathea LaGuardia, OP laboratory assistant.. John W^jlgel. 

120 - Cooke, Marian CUNY, computer operator-^.. John Leonard, 

136-Corcione, Lucille SD Kythera, Ltd., secretary, administrative Dorrie Williams. 

assistant. 
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237~Cralg. Ronald LaGuardia, part-time placement counselor.. Cathy Farrell. 

l36~Crawford, Brenda NYU, secretary trainee (library) JimTso. 

136—Cremmins. Claire Gateway national parks, secretary Do. 

lae—Cropper, Cheryl Union Carbide, teletype operator Dorrio Williams. 

l37~-Crossland, Thomas SD U.S. Postal Service, carrier Harry Salant. 

102~-Cruz, Robert Macy's Department Store, buyer sales RR. 

trainee. 

136— Cunningham, Mary Bankers Trust, Junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

220'-Currie, Joy ICD Research & Rehabilitation, rehabiiita- Harry Salant. 

tion aide. 

336— €zark» Kathleen » NYC Corporation Council. legal secretary.,, MC. 

102— Damico, Catherine JK lasser, accounting intern George Schwartz. 

136— Deceglie, Ang^Bla Kurz Llebow, secretary trainee Jimfso. 

237—DeJesus, Maria District 30 Reimbursable Funds, student ERG. 

aide. 

lOS-DcLavega, Guido Alexander's Department Store, manager Dorrie Williams. 

assistant. 

337— Deliglanis, Anna Blue Corss, home care nurse examiner John Leonard. 

437~Dellagiarino, John SD LaGuardia Student Activities, intern Cathy Farrell. 

436-Delmaestro, Jean SD Reuben Schwartz & Sitverberg, logal Kate Ltebhold. 

secretary. 

108-Demarco, Frank Irvington House, salesperson Cathy FarrelL 

241— Depietio, Debra Raggedy Andy School, teacher assistant Sheila Gordon. 

136— Deslmone, Mary Baruiers Trust, junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

302— Devos, Ronald Leasee (Reliance Group, Inc.) accounting RR. 

trainee. 

14i—Dlaczun, Jane SD Alexander's Department Store, manager Dorrie Williams. 

assistant. 

337-~Distefano, Kartn Health Maintenance Center, receptionist/ John Leonard. 

paramedical. 

036— Dixon, Pamela Polytechnic Institute, typist I WPC John Leonard. 

336- Dobia, Rose Bankers Trust, junior secretary Oorrie Williams. • 

137- Douc6tte, Russell Gateway National Parks, maintenance . Jim Tso. 

120— Drapala, Cynthia Bowery Savings Bank, data processor John WelgeL 

337— Dumlcich, Komanita St. Catherine of Siena, school aide JimTso. 

336- Duphrezin, Kettly Union Carbide, junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

220— Duran. Robert SD NY Telephone, switchman John Leonard. 

037— Ensley, William College helpers, physical education instruct Jim Tso. 

tor. 

136— Espinosa, Alice LaGuardia Human Development Center, Do. 

secretary. 

414— Evangelists, Paulaann District 30 reimbursable funds, student Eleanor Gittens. 

aide. 

102— Fa Ison. Andrew Swingline Staple, accounting clerk junior.. Harry Salant 

102— Ferri, Nick Standard Factors, collection trainee JimTso. 

102— Fisher, Linda NYC Finance Administration, intern RL. 

341— Fitzgerald, Kathryn New York Bank for Savings, teller trainee.. RR, 

337— Flowers, Remona Gateway National Parks, personnel clerk JimTso. 

typist. 

120— Fontaine, Patricia Rockefeller Foundation, file clerk George Schwartz. 

137— Foster, Victor Gateway National Parks, maintenance Jim Tso. 

037— Frawleyjim LaGuardia Security, guard Calhy FarrelL 

037— Free, Kim X Henry Street Family Center, teacher aide.. RR. 

137— Fritz, Karen National Parks (Gateway), coordinator JimTso. 

136— Fronc. Bernadelte LaGuardia Admissions, assistant secretary.. Cathy FarrelL 

120-Fuerch, Alice IBM Yorktown Heights, DP clerk Dorrie Williams. 

102-Gagliardi, Joanne S. A S. Systems, intern John WelgeL 

037— Gall asther, Elizabeth Sullivan & Cromwell, proofreader HM. 

302— Gainbino, Nina Eisner & Lubin, accounting assistant George Schwartz. 

136- Garbacz, Alexandria Atlantic Mutual Insurance, dictaphone NC. 

141— Gasparre. Bruce Lalluardia Media Productions, intern. . .. Calhy FarrelL 

137— Gazaleh, Paule SO European American Bank, office assistant.. NC. 

136— Geffken.Geraldine Bankers Trust, junior secretary Dorrie Willlans, 

137— Gerber, ingrid Manufacturers Hanover Trust, secretary.. Ben Balm. 

337-Gerold, Linda XX Jamaica Service Program, group worker HR. 

trainee. 

337— Geus, James HarsheRotmanDruck,mal!room messenger- MC. 

020-Qitliam. Anthony SD U.S. Customs House, computer operator... « Cathy Farrell. 

102— Gindi, Katin Hearst Publications, account sclerk John Leonard. 

337-Gla$sman, Steven College Helpers, physical education Instruc* Jim Tso. 

tor. 

102— Gmuer, Bernadette Lionel D. Edie. statistical clerk Do, 

220— Gon^ale^, Gustavo UAPC, computer trainee * JohnWolgOl. 

102— Gon«ale«, Johnny NYC Finance Administration, intern RL, 

137— Gonzalez, Lucy.. BergdorfGoodman^ Big sales trainee ^ HR. 

11 
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LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION-Conllnued 
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developed own internshipi 



Class ma|or and student Status I nternship Coordinator 



US-Gonzalez. Miriam Atlantic Mutual Insurance, clerk typist NC. 

337— Goode, John LaGuadia, A. V. intern Cathy Farrell. 

337— Graham, Willie College Helpers, arts andcrafts instructor... JimTso. 

220— Granger, Wilson McDonald MIcradata, microfilm assistant.. . . Dorr»e Williams. 

337-Greenberg, Dorothy XXX St. Catherine of Siena, student aide I'^'TsOi,.,,. . 

237— Grippi, Nick Alexanders Department Store, manager Dome Williams. 

assistant. 

302 -Grosshandler, Samuel Union Carbide, mailroom clerk Do. 

102— Grimaldi, John Century Industries, accounts receivable JimTso. 

clerk. . . . 

302— Gudat. Paul Standard & Poors, statistical clerk JohnWeigel. 

320— Gunn, Jennifer SD SwinglineStapler,computer operator John Leonard. 

108— Hall. Reginald.' Manufacturers Hanover Trust, teller trainee. Ben Baim. 

102— Hallberg, Richard NYC Finance Administration, intern RL. 

036— Hamer, Sophia Gateway National Parks, clerk typist JimTso. 

337-Hansen, Marie XXX St.Catherineof Siena student aide Do. 

108-Harrison, Mabel... NYC Corporation CounciUegal secretary.... MC. , 

320— Hatzidlmitriou, Angel Manufacturers Hanover Trust, teller trainee. Ben Baim. 

008— Havran, Paul SD Harley Davidson, mechanic John Leonard. 

037— Henley, Linda ... ABC Preschool, teacher aide Harry Salant. 

03/— Henry. Madeline American Field Service, winter program Cathy FarrelL 

coordinator. 

137— Henry, Marybeth District 30 Reimbursable Funds, student Eleanor Gittens. 

a>de. , 

336- Hernande2, Nancy NYU, secretary trainee... i}"lJ^S' .„ 

137-Hershkowii2. Martin LaGuardla Security, guard Cathy Farrell. 

102— Horton, Elisha IBM Corp.. accountant - Dome Wililams 

241— Houston, Samuel SD LaGuardia College, assistant director, human John Leonard. 

development. , 
102— Hriscicse, Michael W.T.Grant, mailroom clerk Dorrie Williams 

036- Hunsinger» Anna Morgan GuarantyTrust, secretary ..... John Leonard. 

102-Hutchings, Ronnie Hasklns & Sells, accounting clerk (payroll). JohnWeigel. 

135— Jack, Sharon NYC Corporation Council, legal secretary... MC. 

102-James, Jeffrey NYC Finance Admlnistrafion, intern RL. 

136— Jederlinlc, Maryellen J. Walter Thompson, MTST operator ...... HM. 

108— Johnson, Katharine ManufacturersHanoverTrust.te lertrainee. Ben Balm. 

408— Johnston, Mary Manufacturers Hanover Trus^, investment Do. 

trainee. « i. ^ 

237— Jones, Charles LaGuardla Housing, Intern Cathy Farre 

137— Jones, Cheryl Hospital Audiences, Inc., assistant Ben Baim 

237-Jones, Dale National Parks, park aide. iin^Tso. 

137— Jones Joyce SD WINS Radio, accounts receivable trainee... RR. 

13$-Jorjge. Lori NYC Corporation Council, legal secretary... MC. 

137-Karser. Lorraine American Field Service, air travel agent.... Cathy Farrell. 

137— Kallenbach, Roswitha National Parks, personnel assistant clerk... Jim Tso. 

037- Karahalios, Vanessa XXX Transfiguration School, teacher aide... Do. 

108— Kehoe» Robert Equitable Life Assurance, inventory control Ben Balm. 

clerk 

237-Kelly. Karen National Parks Statue of Liberty, park aide. Jim Tso. 

237-Kenney. Elizabeth La Guardia Library, Intern.-... Cathy Farrell. 

102-KIncle. Richard NYC Finance Administration, intern.^ Ray Lewis. 

008- King, Harold Progressive Market, Inc., stock and clerk NC. 

cashier. . . , 

302— KInselauskas, Kathleen Sterling National Bank, junior credit clerk.. Jim Tso. 

237-Kornrumpf,Jean York College, audiovisual aide.. ^ Do. 

137-Kovelman,Bernice La Guardia Co-op Ed., co-op aide Cathy Farrell. 

120- Kwong, Gloria George Buck, acluarla tralnee... ......... Ben Baim. 

337— Lachow, Susan Gateway National Parks, assistant wildlife JimTso. 

preserver. 

136-Lackner, Lorraine Aspen Music Festival, secretary trainee.... Marshall Raines. 

33e-Lagana, Donna Oelson & Gordon, secretary 

336-Lama,esthela McGraw Hill, junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

135— Landl. Sandra- " Anaconda Copper, associate corresponding JimTso. 

secretary. . 

10? Lasaraclna, Anthony Prudetttial Grace Lines, accounting clerk . .Op. 

102— Lavva, Olamando Continental Can Co., accounts receivable John Weigel. 

clerk. 

136— Lee. Oeberah Fiduciary Trust Junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

308- Leio. Irene Montgomery Ward, detail assistant (de- George Schwartz. 

parlmsnt 17). 

120-Llnd, Bruce Fairfield Noble Corp., progrdmer trainee.... RW. 

202-LolfredD, Anthony UMS Blue Shield, offset clerk John Leonard. 

037- Long, Chester NYC Finance Administration. Intern 5^y,L6wis. . 

037— Louis. Yvonne La Guardia Natural Environment, intern.... CMhy F^arreil. 

108— Lovelacd. Andrea t. J. Korvettes, manager assistant Dorrie Williams. 

302— Lowry. Craig Rockefeller Foundation, accountant clerk. . . George Schwartz* 

36— Lopez, Noeml.**.*. American Heart Association, secretary Eleanor Gittens. 
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136— Lucca, Rosemarie Marine Midland Bank, floating secretary... John Leonard. 

141— Magdo, Maria Standard Factors, factoring trainee Jim Tso. 

136— Maniscaico, Donnamarl Bernhard Ulmann, data control clerk Harry Salant. 

137— Marangiello. Richard Levitcn Manufacturing Co., merchandise Do. 

inspector. 

120— Marino, Marian New York blood program, junior programer John Leonard. 

aide. 

236— Martin, Carol Exxon Corp.. executive secretary trainee.... John Weigel. 

136— MartineZr Irma Prudential Grace Lines, clerk typist Jim Tso. 

302-Mallera, Deborah Manufacturers Hanover Trust, teller trainee. Ben Baim. 

137— Mays, Margo Langston Hughes, library assistant Eleanor Gittens. 

036— McBryde. Laverne Bankers Trust, junior secretary Dorrie Williams. 

108-McCurry, Richard Manufacturers Hanover Trust, teller trainee. Ben Baim. 

320— McGovern, Catherine New York blood program, statistical re- John Leonard. 

search aide. 

136— McLaughlin, Mary Sears Roebuck & Co., secretary George Schwartz. 

037 -'McRae, James LaGuardia Security, guard Cathy Farrell. 

337— Menna, Joseph LaGuardia Media Production, intern Do. 

141— Meserole. Marc SD Kent Costik Yan Inc., manager trainee NC. 

008 —Michael, Chris Real Estate Partners of America, office Jim Tso. 

assistant. 

136- Michilena, Cecilia LaGuardia Human Services, secretary Cathy Farrell. 

220— Miles, Thomas CUNY, computer operator John Leonard. 

108— Miller, Barbara Century Industries, order board credit Jim Tso. 

trainee. 

108— Mills, Timothy Alexanders Department Store, manager Dorrie Williams. 

assistant. 

120— Milos, Maria Lerner Shops, data control clerk George Schwartz. 

137— MIserandIno, Barbara Bryant High School, library aide Harry Salant. 

302-^Monclno, David Ridgewood Savings Bank, auditing trainee.. John Weigel. 

137— Montrose, Tamah.. District 30 Board of Education reimbursable Eleanor Gittens. 

funds, student aide. 

336- Mooney, Lorraine- SD Bonwit teller, secretary Kate Liebhold. 

202— Moore, Sheila SD Nathalie's Southern Cusine, bookkeeper.... MC. 

120-Morates, Dalia David Crystal, data control/typist John Leonard. 

136— Morales, Nydia Sears Roebuck & Co., secretary George Schwartz. 

020— Munoy, Edgar Mays Department Store-IBM control cteik.. John Weigel. 

136— Murken, Linda LaGuardia Natural Environment, secretary.. Cathy Farrell. 

337— Musumecl, Robert Alternate Placement Firm, Intern Do. 

108— Nettieton, Michael Triangle Conduit & Cable, BA trainee John Leonard. 

308-Nevlns,Betii CIEE, travel association Cathy Farrell. 

136- Noble,Vinneah - American Field Service, American abroad Do. 

coodinator. 

137— Nosworthy, Sandra Bryant High School, teacher aide Harry Salant. 

302— Nuhile.SusHn Bergdorf Goodman, credit and office trainee. RR. 

237— O'Malley, William Botwill&Gallagher,r anagementtrainee.... Ben Balm. 

136-Ortner, Margaret-.- Sterling National Bank,clerk typist/account- Jim Tso. 

ant trainee. 

336- Padalec, Olga LaGuardia ??egistrar, clerical assistant...... Do. 

136- Padlllo, Edna - X Knickerbocker Theater, physiclansaide-.... Eleanor Gittens. 

137— Palma, Toby....- - Gateway National Park, maintenance- Jim Tso. 

136- Palumoo, DIanR LaGuardia Co-op a'=jcallon, Co-op aide Cathy Farrell. 

137- Pares, Margaret'. SO BankersTrust,cableandtestlngs5cretary... RR. * 

13/-Parrls, Laura...- William Greaves Production, Dookkeeper/ NC. 

320-Paulu5, Barry CUNY, co.nputer operator John Leonard. 

302— Pennasilico, Patricia Colgate Patmolive,salesaccountantclerk.... John Weigel. 

202~Perkuhn,ieanette..> Indepe:ident Magazine District, accountant John Leonard. 

cler^^ 

037- Perez, Louis LaGujrdla Part-Time Placement, Intern Cathy Farrell. 

136— Petaglne, Donna NYC Corporation Council, legal secretary .... MC. 

236-Petty, Cynthia Health Maintenance Center, clerk typist John Leonard. 

)36-Plmental, Sally Exxon Corp., executivesecretary trainee John Weigel. 

302-Pitta.Lynn S.D. Leidesdorf, proofreader Harry Salant. 

341-Popke. Linda ColombiaSavlngs loan,teller John Weigel. 

337- Proch,John - XXX Coney Island Hospital,lntern Eleanoi Gittens. 

336— Qulnr», Ellin Sharman & Sterling, legal secretary MC. 

302— Ra»nire2. Kettya SD Irwill Knitweark, bookkeeper RR. 

302— Ramondino, ferriann Loews Corp., accounting clerk Jim Tso. 

036— Ranga, Yasmin Jobs for Youth, secretary/receptionist NC. 

102— Ray, John Bernhard Baruch College, computer opera- John Leonard 

tor. 

108-Ray, Mitcholl XXX St. Catherine of Siena, teacher aide Jim Tso. 

108-^e^1m, Mark UMS Blue Shield, numbering,/microfltm John Leonard. 

clerk. 

137- .Restuccla, Janice.- NYC Finance Administration, inlem RL. 

337- Rice, Carolyn..- Life Skills School, teacher assistant Eleanor Gittens. 
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302-Richardson. Daisy B oomjngdales, pccounU^ inL io„„*m 

l20-«Riofrio, Nelson Blue Shield, claims sorting clerk iJ,^"hTRii;^^ 

136- Rlvera Karen Aspen Music Festival, secretary.. -^^^^^^^^ Marshall Raines. 

337-Riley, Evelyn MartmsOepartment Store, lady d^^^^^^ NC, 

037~Riz2uto. Dennis SD Eastern Ajrilnes, public relations Intern RR. 

220--Roblnsdn. Glenda Continental Can Co.. 1/0 controN^^^^^^ John Welgel. 

220~Roblnson. Michelle Jobs for Youth, assistant job developer NC. 

137- Rodriwe2. Mercedes NYC Finance Administration. Intern RL. 

37-^RSdligu" Kedes! NYC/inanco Administration. Intern 

037-~Roldan Gladys SD CT Corp., clerical assistant Jol^n Leonard. 

2oi--Roots oS ■ . LaGuardia Security, guard Cathy Farre l. 

302^Rossl Luis UnJted States Steel International, order Marshall Raines. 

* entty Intern. .... . . ., „ , ^ 

120-Rothwell, Teresa ICD ffesearch & Rehabilitation, teacher Harry Salant. 

aide. ^ „ 

302—RuDBiefi Elvira - S.D. Leidesdorf, proofreader Do. 

136-.S%SV^^ Standard Factofs. swretary. Jhn Tso. 

136— Sakai Kathleen NYC F nance Administration, Intern RL. 

uelsakMe^^^^^^^ Manufacturers Hanover Trusi, secretary Ben Bairn. 

36ls X M^^^^^^^^^^ Exxon Corp., executive secretary tra nee.... John Welget. 

•308-Santana Martha ^xxon Corp., accounting clerk, aviation Do. 

3?7~santonastaso Robert NYC P ann ng, research aide RR. , . 

13tsa?a?o ChX SD Under Oldsmobite. parts salesman John Welgef. 

137- Sausto RosMnne::;;:;::::. Gateway National ftrks, assistant athletic Jim Tso. 

' sports. . , , _ 

'036~Scalpi, Janice Ms?. 

in)_<u>imna Patricia SO S. Klein! caslilef/salBj clefl( John Weiget. 

oKfiMter Arthur : . . LaGuar Jia IVIedIa Productions Studio Cathy Farrell, 

mLsJ e ng^^^^^^^^^^ Or. A. Brown dental assistant KL«r8itt«,« 

337-Schneider. Joseph P.S. 150 Q. s udent a^^^^^^ Eleanof Q ttMS. 

.ni7— ^rhfflttnpf Eileen American Fed Service, guard uainy rarren. 

23l~S?or?re^^ Bankers Trust Junior secretary Dorrfe Williams 

l36lS^^^^^^^^ 

n7— Sewer feodnev Jobs for Youth, counselor NC. 

320-ShaDlro At^^^^ Hearst Publicaiions, assistant programer-.. John Leonard. 

U iMe^^^^^ ?owerama assi«nager ttK''"** 

208-*5hervlnffton Lemuel Trousers Up. supervisor Ji»" »so. 

302^sKns Lind^^^^^ Standard & floors, statistical clerk John Welget. 

IsLSkins Oeborali NYC Finance Administration, Intern RL. 

• SBlstSfpM^^^^^^^ NYC Corporation Council, legal secretary... Mc. 

•237-.Son ^^^^^^^^ Addiction Research & Control corp.. intern. MC. 

iftL^rance rS . Gateway Nationa Parks, maintenance Jim Tso. 

IKurkel'G^^^^^^^^ HowarrfFuel, Visual card assistant.-.- George Schwarti. 

l37^S?Kard^^^S A Morrow Associates, assistant photogra- RR. 

20&-Steiflman Eric Waldbaums Inc., management trainee JJjJJ.Tso. 

337IS rinwie ..... LaGuardia, writing cenfer tutor Cathy farrell. 

pLsuK Brian^^^ UAPC, Computer trainee .J.ohnWelgeL 

33slsurw^^^^^^ ::'sb CUNY graLte center, student aide Harry Salant 

lol^Smtt W^^^^^ . Manufacturers Hanover Trust, teller trainee. Ben|aim. 

^MbSno, LouannV.;:::::.-.. XXX St. Catherine of Siena, student aide Jim Tso. 

ns— Tallev fierene York College, secrMary trainee...... „ Do. 

33tl^Tannhauser Manufacturers Hanover Trust, secretary.... Ben Baim. 

l37--TSe & Manufacturers Hanover Trust, teller trainee. Oo. 

037-Terovln Rosarlo Electra Security Corp., security guard Jim Tso. 

o^TllSson T^^^^^^^^ - NYC Finance Administration, Inlern gay Lewis. 

3S7-Tffiro Blanca . Planned Parenthood, library assistant Sheila Gordon. 

Exxon Corp., executive secretary trainee... JohnWoigel. 

302ItSS^ :*: J. K.Lasser; proof reader/bookkeeper George ScTiwartt. 

037lvSae' Mare . LaGuardia Reading Lab, assistance Jim fso. 

037IVS2 LaGuardia Art Studio. Intern Ccthy Farrell. 

uL-vffvlrfihiU Seamans Bank for Savings, secretary, John Leonard. 

002^VesDe Frank !!*.!!.!".;. Century Industries, accounts receivable Jim Tso. 

***** cterk* 
137— Vignola, Arlene LaGuardia Co-op Ed., administrative assist* Cathy Farrell. 

^2(U-Virena. Gladvs CUNY, Computer operator iohn Leonard. 

i^wXf rffiliie S. S. itresge, secretary Eleanor Glttens. 

loiltt'ch^s^^^^^^^^^ 

336^Walsk! Linda . . Dezorette & Venner, legal secretary Jim Tso. 

aar^KkVewte Ma Ian Doyle Dane Bernbach, secretary Ben Baim. ^, 

037^Wa rd D^^^^ LaGuardia, administrative assistant Cathy Farrell. 

136-Wa e Oo"na .I I .. Bankers T ust, Jun or secretary Dorrfe Williams. 
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037-~Waymer. Charles Equitable Savings Bank, clerk trainee Dome Williams. 

137~Watson. Marlene Bloomingdales. flying squad trainee . . . RR. 

220-Weisenmuiler, Richard National Parks SUlue of Liberty, park a^de. fjm Tso. 

308— Whitfield, Vonda : Select Magazines, allotment control clerk... MC. 

137— Wiley. George LaGuardla Vets Center, counselor Cathy FarrelL 

020-"Wilke(50tt, Margaret Gel-Mart Co.. I/O control clerk John Weigel. 

037-Willlams, ianice SD Vera Institute of Justice, interviewer Kate Liebhold. 

237~Wllliams, Leonard Lafiuardia Photo Lab, intern., i 

136- -Wright. Mildred Board of Education, clork-typist 'phn Leonard. 

320-Yinnoini, Sop;iie N YU. computer operator,. Jmi Tso. 

108— Young Betty May's Department Store, buyer trainee John Weigei. 

302— Young. Florette Century Industries, order board credit Jim Tso. 

t(ainee. . ^ „, . , 

136— Zaiac, Rita LaGuardia Secretarial Lab, tutor JohnWeigel. 

037-Zaros,Ann Reliance Group (Leasco), floating secretary. RR. 

136-Ziegler. Eileen LaGuardIa (WGLC). station manag8( Cathy FarrelL 

037— Zuckerman, Steven SD LaGuardia Admissions, intern Do. 



Mr. Hkinemann. To what extent has the college achieved its objec- 
tives? The data, which I would like to share with you, indicates to 
us that we are on the right track. Last year's graduates, who, 
incidentally, represent the first graduating class in tlie college's 
history, were sampled regarding their perceptions of the cooperative 
education program. A clear nuijority of the ^^raduates saw their 
placements as providin<j; them with greater experience in their caiyer 
aveas^ greater oppoi'tunity to explore careers, and with skills which 
they did not learn in the classroom. Two-thirds of the respondents felt 
that cooperative education enabled them to l)etter utilize their class- 
room expeiience, and 90 percent thought that their personal growth 
had been helped by their internships. Most cited the money earned on 
the work assignments, wei^e reported as being of great nnportance. 

1 have also included in appendix G a student-by-student listing of 
the graduates placed or tracked by the graduate placement office. 
lCmi)ioyors' names, job titles, and salaries are listed. An average salary 
of al)out $7,800 was repoi'ted for the total group which, incidentally^ 
is not far below the median family income reported by our 1973 enter- 
ing freshmen. I should also like to note that, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, all of our graduates who sought employment upon graduation 
were able to obtain a position. Also^ as a part of the data collectedt 
gi'a<luates working were asked to rate their degree of satisfiaction 
with their present activities. Ninety-two percent of the students sam- 
f)led who were working fuD-time hidicated their level of satisfaction 
to be either ex(5ellent or good. 

An impoi'tant meusiu'e of the adeqiuicy of academic preparation at 
La Guaitlia is the performance of graduates at 4-year institutions.^ 

Generally, first-year transfer students do not do as w^ell as they did 
in their community colleges, but then afterwnird they begin to catch 
up and will do as well, if not Ix^tter. This is a national phenomenon* 
Appendix D shows registration statistics and performance data on 
our transfer students. Although the data repi'esonts only one semester's 
work at a transfer institution, and therefore should l)e viewed with 
caution, the data indicate tluit om^ students are succeeding m their 
transfer institution. 
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APPENDIX C 

TABLE 7.10.-INVENTORY OF EMPLOYERS. POSITIONS. AND SALARIES FOR GRADUATES' FULL-TIME 

PLACEMENTS* 

Compdity/agoncy/institutlon Job title Salary 

A. PLACEMENTS VIA INTERNSHIPS 

1- Daniel Yankelovlch Field supervisory Ualnee $5,700. 

2- BoY/ery Savings Bank Junior processor control clerk $6,500. 

3- LaGuardia Community College Accounting department Not available. 

4- Bankefs Trust Secretary $7,800. 

5- Colgate Palmolive Accounts recf » : 1ork Not available. 

6- LaGuardia Community College Laboratory t' .« $10,000. 

7- Manufacturers Hanover Trust Investme'^' • < ^.urk $6,760. 

" Abraham & Strauss Notavai' Not available. 

^>-F. S. Smithers & Co Gal Frida, Oo. 

10- King^tiorouch Bookstores Management trainee $2.50/hr. 

11— Bene .ral Life Insurance Secretary Not available. 

12~'Manuf3Cturer5 Hanov<ir Trust Teller ^ Do. 

13- Delson & Gordon Secretary $9,100. 

14- Canon U.S.A Executive secretary $6.500... 

1!>-Alexanders Night manager Not available. 

16- Hillslde Associates Accounting assistant $6,500. 

17- N.Y.S. Depvtment.of Labor Secretary $6,500. 

18- Puerto RIcan Family Institute Executive secretary $8,500. 

19- ~Appleton Electronics Secretary Nnt available. 

20- N.Y.C. Corporation Counsel Legal secretary $7,800. 

21- N.Y.C. Corporation Counsel do $7,800. 

22- N.Y.C. Corporation Counsel do $7,800. 

23- ~N.Y,C. Corporat.on Counsel do $7,800. 

24- N.Y.C. Corporation Counsel do $7,800. 

25- Ford Foundation Not available Not available. 

26- Macv's do ^Do. 

27- ~New York Bank for Saving-, Teller $5,980. 

28- Leasco Corp Communication assistant $6,500. 

29- Grand Union Assistant manager trainee Not available. 

30- B. Altman Assistant buyer $7,280. 

31- Hong Kong Trade Counsel... Trade Inquiry $7,020. 

32- National Shoes Assistant manager trainee $9,100. 

33- Marvln Turetsl^y, C.P.A Administrative assistant (secretary) 17,800. 

34- ^!.TA Realty-~Division of Amrep Executive secretary $7,300. 

35- Bowery Savings Bank Junior data processing $5,980. 

36- Bowery Savings Bank Comptometer operator Not availabltt. 

37- ~6owery Savings Bank Programer trainee Do. 

38- Girl Scouts of America Credit and collection clerk $6,700. 

39- Standard & Poors Statistical clerk $6,200. 

40- Bankers Trust Secretary $7,000. 

41- ~Bankers Trust do $7,000. 

42- Bankers Trust do f7.000. 

43- -Bankers Trust do $7,000. 

44~Bankers Trust do $7,280. , 

45- Sony. Data processor Not available. 

B. PLACEMENTS VIA PLACEMENT OFFICE 

46- Rena Day Care Center Teacher assistant $7,060. 

47- Kane.Dalslmef, Kane Legal secretary $8,320. 

48- Equltable Life Programer trainee $6,500. 

49- N.Y.C. Housing and Development Legal secretary.... '. $7,800. 

50- Union Carbide Assistant to assistant manager $b.90O. 

51- Shay Gould Legal secretary $8,060. 

52- N.Y.C. Board of Education Secrelsty $7,300. 

53- Cohn,Glickstein Legal secretary $8,480. 

54- Ch6mlcal Bank Senior accounting dork $7,280. 

55~Chemicat Bank Manager trainee $8.100» 

56- M6rcantlle Stores Coder $5,200, 

C. PLACEMENTS VIA OTHER METHODS 

57- -N.Y.C. Police Department Police officer $12,000. 

58- Bedford/Stuyvesant Pest Control Not applicable Not applicable. 

59- A.M.F Accounting $5,200, 

60~American Institutoof Aeronaf.^i"* ; Data control clerk $6,760. 

61- William Roth Attorney Legal secretary $6,760. 

62- McGrawHIII Secretary $7,520. 

63- Reed & Priest do $7,280. . 

64- John Hancock Life Insurance Agent...- $7,800 plus commission. 

65- lnl<^fstate5;toro. Port Authority. Accounting $6,500. 

66" Public Service, Mutual Insurance Secretary $7,280. 

67- Managemdnt Assistant. Inc Analyst clerk $6,500, 

68- M. Meyerson Accounting $11,000. 

69- .-Fltwell Dress Co Processor $5,460. 

70- Revlon Secretary $7,540, 

71- Monsanto Sales correspondent $7,020. 

1 source: Graduate Placement Olficd. 
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TABLE 7.11.--REG1STRATI0N STATISTICS AND PERFORMANCE DATA FOR GRADUATE TRANSFER STUDENTS IN 4-YEAR COLLEGES 



City University of New York 



Baructi Brool<lyn 



City 



Hunter Johniay LeIiman 



Attendance data; 

Number allocated 

Number registered, fait 

1973 * 1 

Trdnscripts obtained.. « 
Other confirmed regis- 
tration 

Nonconfirmed registra- 
tion* 

Senior college performance: 
Number in groups. 
Mean credits attempted.... 

Mean credits earned 

Mean efficiency ratio 

Mean QPA (w6lglited)» 



14 


7 


7 


18 


6 


4 


29 


5 


4 


15 


4 


2 


24 


S 


3 


12 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


22 


5 


3 


11 


NA 


2 


U.7 


13.2 


11.3 




NA 


6.0 


9.5 


8.2 


11.3 


l\ 


NA 


6.0 


81.3 


62.1 


100.0 


65.9 


NA 


• 100.0 


2.08 


1.83 


3. 10 


2.43 


NA 


2.50 



Medgar 
Evers 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Queens Riciimond 



York 



Total 
CUNY 



SUNY 



58 
39 

31 



29 
9.8 
7.5 
76.1 
2.21 



I 



I 

8.0 
8.0 
100.0 
4.00 



'I 



9 
9.2 
7.8 
84.3 
2.06 



151 
110 

87 

15 

8 

8.1 
77.9 
2.23 



9 

0 

0 

9 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Otiicr 



7 

0 

0 

7 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



1 Includes individuals witoindicatedttieir attendance in ttieteleptionb survey. 
i Does not include 5 students for wtiom transcripts contain no grades due to leave )f absence, 
unofficial wititdrawai,Oi ottier reasons. 



*QPA conputed on standard basis of A«i4, B«3, C«2, D^l, F=»0. Tfiese figures cannot be 
compared directly with LaQuardia CPA's listed in table 7.4. 
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Mr. Hkikkaiann, I suspect, although we have no hard data on this, 
because of their experience they are oetter equipped to make better 
career determinations than students who have not nad this experience 
prior to graduating. 

Based upon our experierice, I ur^e you to consider the enormous im- 
portance of cooperative education. tor all students, but particularly for 
the new student, for the community college student, for the open- 
admission student, as the support it provides is so very important. 
There are many colleges that I personally know of tliat are vitally 
inierested in implementing a cooperative education program. At a 
tiuie of tight budgets, they are finding it difficult to put together the 
seed money necessary to start a program. Since our institution has 
been receiving support under title IV--D, I know the help this finan- 
cial support has given to us in getting our program started and 
operating. 

I therefore suggest for your consideration tluit the funding level be 
substantially increased, in order to allow more colleges, i>articularly 
urban-based institutions serving tlio, ncnv student, to begin coopera- 
tive education programs. 

In addition to supporting new programs, I see the need for the 
training and professional development of both faculty and adminis- 
trators with regard to cooperative education. Part of the problem here 
is the 8-year funding level. I was at a meeting last week where some 
information was given out as to the kind of institutions w^hich will be 
receiving grants this year. Here, the number receiving support is not 
very great. The notion is, as Dr. Collins indicated before, tnat most of 
the institutions currently receiving funds will receive continued sup- 
port. There are many institutions, particularly community colleges, 
which would like to begin programs but will not be able to do so 
without Federal sui)port. 

I see the need to introduce employers to the concept of cooperative 
education, so that sufficient positions will be available to meet the needs 
for work stations as the number of students in cooperative education 
programs increase. 

This point, I believe, was touched on with regard to the testimony 
of the previous witness. I believe efforts need to be made to train the 
administrators and the faculty in cooperative education so you have 
an integration of the classroom experience and the work experience. 

At the beginning of April we were involved in New York City, in 
an employers^ conference* I think additional efforts along these lines 
need to be made. I have some other ideas as to what can be done. 

I believe that the further development of cooperative education re- 
quires substantive research efforts to ascertain not only the degree to 
which objectives are achieved, but also the relevant variables that 
contribute to success. I believe that Federal fiscal support is necessary 
in order to accomplish these tasks. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. O^Haka. 'rhank you very much^ Dean Ileinemann. 

I am impressed by the fact you iiidicate you were able to place each 
of your graduates who sought employment and sought your assist- 
ance in obtaining employment. 

Mr. HniNKMANK. Yes; that is correct* 
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^ Mr. O'Hara. What percentage of those could you say were placed m 
jobs of the sort toward which their education was directed ? 

Mr. Heinkmann^ In terms of the graduates, in almost every in- 
stance. 

There ai'e a couple of instances where> because of the softness in the 
laboi* mari<et, there was not a direct placement. Data processing would 
be one example. But outside of that, accounting students, business ad- 
ministration students were placed in areas which they were studying. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is one of the most impressive things about the myo- 
gram, to mo. Other institutions have reported similar experiences. For 
example, Drexel has a very higlv rate of placement in the areas toward 
which tljeir education is directed. That is certainly a big step up over 
the traditional education, it seems to me, at least, if I can judge by the 
traipsing of people through the halls of the Kayburn Building, look- 
ing for work. 

You have been receiving Federal funds to help with establishing 
your cooperative program 'i 
Mr. HisiNEMANN. Yes. 

Mr. O'Haiia. Tell me how you have been using those funds? How 
have they been used and what difference have they made to you? 

Mr. Hkinkmann. In the beginning years, tremendous effort had to 
be made in interesting employers in community college students. This 
is an entirely different problem for the connnunity college, as most 
employers have had very, very little experience witn regard to the 2- 
year college graduate. 

They ask, what can that student do for us? 

We were able through Federal funding to use coordinators to go 
out and really reach the employer sector so that we could begin to 
develop the kinds of positions we have listed here. If we did not have 
the Federal funds, we could not have obtained the numbers and quality 
of positions we have. 

I do not think we would have had the same kind of result I am re- 
porting to you today. 

Mr. O'IIaka. Are you now receiving Federal funds? 

Mr. Hkinkmann. We are receiving Federal f imds, yes. We have one 
application in for funding next year. That will shift our emphasis. 
The primary thrust of that api)lication will be to integrate the co- 
operative education experience into the curriculum area. What we 
want to do is impact of tlie faculty and enconrap;e tlie student to 
maximi;?e, to impact their interests to field experience. We need to 
make some specific changes which are necessary m the classroom from, 
the way we normally teach.^ 

We find one student will come back from a field experience and 
state he has had an enormously rich experience. Another student simi- 
larly employed will come back and say, "I have learned very, very 
little.^^ When you begin to explore with the student what has taken 
place, you find the student has learned things. The student did not 
have to jrive back to an individual in a formal examination even 
tliough the student did not learn somethings did not maximiy.e tlie 
amount of learning that could have taken place. I believe much of this 
has to take place in the classroom. The cooperative educational system 
has to change and that is what we will 1>e using our money for. 
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Mr. O'Haka. What do you think of the f imding being on a declining 
percentage basis? 

Mr. Heinemann. I would agree with this. Each year public support 
realjiy lias been a smaller percentage of the tat:al budget which my de- 
partment receives. We have to phase in to the point where we are 
totally solf-suflicient when Koderal funds run out. 

Mr! OHarv\. Mr. Delleiiback. 

Mr. Dbllenback. On this point of phasing moneys out, are you 
really indicating if you were given a 5-year grant, you would not 
ask for additional moneys the second, third, or fourth year ? 

Mr. Heinbmann. THe phasing grant would mean there would be 
additional moneys coining in, but on a different percentage. 

Mr. Dellrnback. But you would not be saying, *'Loolc, if we can 
get an additional amount, we can expand the program?^' 

Our experience has been that the majority of grants have been ir- 
reversible. It just does not work to set up a program tliat is 100 per- 
cent one year, 60 percent the next, and so on. I think the thing you 
say is attractive, but when you give your enthusiastic .support of this, 
I want to push you a little bit and ask you, do you thinlc that kind of 
thing would really work? 

Mr. Hbinemann. Let me cite an example. Our budfjet has gone up 
but as a percentage of the co.st requirements of my division as the col- 
lege expands, and the number of students increases, it has decreased. 
We realize at some point we will not obtain additional Federal funds. 
I do not see, in terms of support for cooperative education, that it 
makes sense to have a situation where there is 100 percent funding 
level for the first 2, 3, or 5 years, if it is extended to that period, and 
then find at that point the program is operating totally on soft moneys 
This is based on experiences I have had prior to coming to La Guardia 
with programs funded almo.st solely on Federal money. After the 
Federal support is no longer available, the program phases out, re- 
gardless of how desirable that program is and the kmd of impact 
that program is making, and how well it achieves its objectives. 

Mr. Dellenhack. I am with you on the soundness of a gradual 
phaseout from a theoretical standpoint, because it is too bad if we 
fttnd a thing at 100 percent for 1 year or 3 ycai*s, and then expect, just 
like that, the whole thin^ to be turned over to State or local funding. 

Many good programs just fall under their own weight. 

I* too, am deeply troubled by the way we have traditionally done 
it, but I am just raising a practical question as to whether you are 
ready to have your ^ross amounts phased down? 

Mr. Heikemann. Yes. 

Mr. O'Haua. You think it is on its own now, and we could withdra\y 
Federal support after a period of time and the program would go on, 
on its own ? 

Mr. Heinemaxn. Yes, I think others might disagree with mc, but 
again, looking at La Guardia, we were mandat/cd to go into cooperative 
education. We did not go into cooperative education l)ecause we foimd 
there were Federal moneys available and ''Why doii't we try it?" 

With the commitment that we have^ I think we knew and understood 
from the very beginning that we would have to put the program on its 
own two feet. We offer the program for academic credit. We generate 
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full-time equivalents. The cooperative education program at La 
Guardia does not exist at tae expense of teaching. ^ 

Mr. O'Hara. One of the best investments we could make m terms 
of student assistance would he to pay a part of the costs of hiring co-op 
education coordinators. When you look at how much in terms o± stu- 
dent income, student financial assistance could be pi'ovided foi' in an 
investment in a cooperative educational program, you have a tremen- 
dous multiplier etlect. , X r.rv 

When wo put up a dollar for college work studie.s, we generate 20 
cents in assistance from other sources for the student going through 
school On the other hand, when we put up a dollar for cooperative 
education, we genei'ate, I don't know how much, but some sizable por- 
tion of that dollar. ,11^ 

Mr. Hkinkmann. I am in total agreement. I tlnnk we have had that 
experience at La Guardia. The figures I have cited l>efoi'e this com- 
mittee indicate that very point. The amount of income the students 
are receiving from their cooperative education experiences far ex- 
ceeds Federal aid. 

The point I was seeking to make was that there are many 2-year col- 
leges, and I lose this on my discussions with administrators from, 
those institutions that are most intei-ested in coopei'ative education 
for the very reasons and expei'iences we have had with cooperative 

education. , . t i i i 

They would like to get into cooperative education, but they do need 
Federal support to get them started. 

It would be my hope that given the realities of limitx^d budgets and 
limited amounts of money available, this kind of incentive that we 
luive been talking about would result in the institution taking^ a long 
and hard look l>efore going in; and second, would enable more institu- 
tions to begin programs over time. If we in cooperative education are 
correct, this will become a significant part of higher education over 
the course of the next decade or two, perhaps even b(7ond. It will allow 
more institutions, as the data becomes availabk^, to come into the field 
and to come in with support. 

I am somewhat disnuiyed when the number of colleges who have the 
same kinds of students we have at La Guardia are told we cannot sup- 
port you this year. We may not l)e able to support you next year bcuMvuse 
we have certain commitments that already have been established, and 
tlierefore you have to look several years down the road or find some 
additional funding sources to get into co-op education. That does dis- 
turb me. 

Mr. O'Haka. I should think in terms of impact, funding of co-op 
programs ought to have a very hi^h priority, because if you are looking 
at a total student aid thing, it is a better investment than a dollar, 
really, which miglit be spent elsewhere. 

Mi'. HiciNi'iMAXN. I agree. 

Mr. O'Haiu. Would you have any other changes you might like to 
see in the Federal law which you care to mention to us before you leave ? 

Mr. Hkini-^mann. No. The four items that I have stated at the end 
of my statement in terms of the kinds of activities that T think nee.d 
to be encouraged, represent my basic position. 

Mr. O^IIaua. Thank yon very much, Dean Heineinann. We luive 
enjoyed having you. I think La Guardia must be an exciting place. 
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Mr. IIkinkmann. AVc (vrtainly would invito yoii and other members 
of the conmiittee to drop by. 

Mr. O'IIaua. One of those days whoiv I am in New York, I might 
drop by. 

Finally, we will hoar from a witness whose cooperative education 
experience comes very close to home to us hero. At onr hearing last 
week, Mr. Phillip Schulman approached the staff and asked \vhen we 
would have hearings on co-op. When, advised of our current plans, 
Mr. Schulman expiussed an interest and told the staff that he is a 
cooperative education student spending his off-campus stint on the 
minority staff of the Subconunittee on Housing of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

With the gracious consent of the distinguished gentleman from 
Now Jersey, Mr. Widnall, ranking minority niember of that subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Schulman and his wife, Mrs. 'Deborah Schulman, both 
of whom are co-op students, are going to {?,ppear before us today to 
talk about cooperative education in a very familiar setting from the 
viewpoint of the student. 

STATEMENTS OF PHILLIP AND DEBOEAH SCHULMAN, LAW STTJ- 
DENTS, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OP LAW, BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Mr. ScHuiiMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am {>leased to appear before the Sl>ecial Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion this morning m order to provide tlie subcommittee with a picture 
of cooperative education from a student's perspective. 

All too often, hearings are conduci'jd to examine a program^s 
feasibility, and yet the only v/itnesses asked to testify are administra- 
tors, educators^ and other ofRcials wliose purpose it is to explain how 
the program is run — with little emphasis on how the individuals 
within those programs are affected by their decisions. For that reason, 
I am particularly pleased to appear before your subcommittee. 

I am presently a second-year student at iS^ortheastern University 
School of Law and currently a co-op student working as a law clerk 
with the Banking and Currency's Subcommittee on ITousing here in 
the House of Rej)resentatives. I have had 7 years of cooperative edu- 
cation, 2 years thus-far as a graduate student, and 5 years as an under- 
graduate at Northeastern University. 

With me this morning is my wi^e* Deborah Schulman, who is also 
a second-year law student at Northeastern. 

At last Wednesday's hearings, I noted that Mr. Lehman asked 
one of the witnesses discussing the collejre work-studv program why 
students on work-study could not acquire practical experience off 
ciimpus. Northeastern has combined the aspects of both work-study 
and cooperative ediication, and does give \york-study students an 
opportunity to acquire worthwhile job experience within a coopera- 
tive educational setting. 

In fact, Debby and T are both work-study qualified: and Debby is 
working under a work-study arrangement for the Lawyers Com- 
mitten; for Civil Kights Under Law. I am sure Debby will be able to 
answer any questions ^'ou may have concerning the work-study pro- 
gram and cooperati^ education. 
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I thought tlie best way for me to describe the co-op concept was 
to explain how the program luis affected me and, in that way, exphiin 
how the pro|jram actually works. 

In 1967, 1 began applying to various colleges. I was intrigued by 
Northeastern's program that allowed a student to acquire 2 full years' 
working experience while earning a full 4-year bachelor of arts 
degree in just 5 years. 

1 thought the program would give me an opportunity to study polit- 
ical science and govorninent while also providing me with a chance 
to work for a State or municipality. I wavS pleasantly surprised to find 
that Noitheastern could acc^ommodate both of these desires. 

The first year of Northeastern's undergraduate program is spent in 
school receiving a traditional liberal arts education. I might add that 
Northeastern University has eight colleges, including business ad- 
ministration, engineering, pharmacy, physical education, nursings 
physical therapy, and education, afl operating on the co-op i)lan. 

At the end of the fii*st year, the class is divided into two sections^ 
one of which conunences the first quarter of the second year, while the 
other starts the fii'st cooperative quarter. Thereafter, the two sections 
alternate for the renniinde!* of the 5 years. 

Thus, at the time of g!*aduation, each student has completed eight 
quarters or 2 full years of practical, on-the-job experience m his or her 
major field of study in addition to the academic work of the upper- 
class yeai*s. This is done by operating the school 12 months a year. 

In my first year I began my studies as a political science major. At 
the end of the first year, students meet witn their co-op adviser and 
l)egin a process of finding a meaningful job within one's major field of 
study* 

I wanted to learn about goA^ermnent, but I also wanted to earn 
enough money is that quarter to help defray the cost of my tuition, 1 
thought that if I were able to live at home in Utica, N.Y., where I 
could avoid paying room and board, I would bo able to save enough, 
money to substantially reduce n\y tuition expenses. 

Again, much to my sui^prise, I found that NortiuMistern's pi*ograni 
for recruiting job einployers was not limited to the Boston area but 
that jobs existed all over the country. My adviser said that if I wanted 
to live at home and work foi* local government, ^his could be arranged. 
And so my first co-op job back in 15)()8 was at the TJtica Urban Renewal 
Agency located in city hall. 

l^rior to my first co-op job, iny work experiences were typical of a 
high school male, either working as a lifeguard or at a hamburg(»r 
stand or, in my case, as a receivinj^ clerk at a local wamhouse. 

My first co-op job at the age ot 18 paid $80 a week, which was, at 
the time, more nioney thati I had ever earned before— in fact, T often 
think that $80 paid for a lot more back in 1908 than my increased salary 
does today* 

My responsibilities were not complex. I did some drafting and land- 
scape design and was in charge of filing map reproductions. But moi»e 
important than my immediate responsibilities was the faet that this 
was the first time I had had an opportunity to work in an office* As 
I mentioned^ 10-, 17. aiid 18-olds are not often given jobs within 
an office environment 
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and I leai'ued the iniportanoo of being able to communioate ones 
thoughts both orally and in written form. And equally as important, 
1 began to learn about housing and urban renewal. 

While my job was simply to draw various sisie scale maps ot Utica s 
uirban renewal projects, at the same time I learned that urban renewal 
■was a Federal, State, and local effort. Projects were designed to pro- 
vide more housing, moi;e employment, and basically to remove blight 
and decay from our Nation's cities. 

I continued to go back to the Utica Urban Renewal Agencv on sev- 
eral other work quarters and, as I began to mature, so did my 30b 
responsibilities— so much so that by the time I left the Urban Renewal 
Agency to seek other co-op experiences, I had participated m almost 
©very major phase of the urban renewal process. My salary was increas- 
ing, too, and I began to develop an interest in housing. 
' At the end of my fourth year at NortheasterUj I explored the pos- 
sibility of combining my housing knowledge with a background m 
planning. Again, Northeastern's recruiting staff amazed me. They had 
several jobs with local planning departments all over the country- 
one, in fact, in my own hometown. 

I worked for both the Utica Planning Department and the Planning 
Department of Medford, Mass., as an assistant planner. There I co- 
•ordinated a city land use survey, developed a housing demand study, 
researched alternative public safety programs and even did some re- 
search concerning regional planning boards. I was beginning to round 
out my housing education. , , 1 t 1 j -js 

When I realized that I would bo going to law school, I asked if 
Northeastern had any law- related assignments in the public sector. 
Northeastern informed me of a co-op job with Boston's Metropolitan 
District Commission where I worked in their general counsel s office 
for my last co-op quarter as an undergraduate. 

At this point, let me explain several key features of the co-op pro- 

^^FTr'st, in the area of placement, I told you about my interest in 
government and how I liad found ample opportunity to acquire ex- 
perience at a local. State, or Federal level. My roommates m engmeer- 
,ing were employed at General Foods in New York or consultmg hrms in 
Boston. Others with a business background worked for IBM, Sord, 
Honeywell, and thousands of other business concerns. 

At 'Northeastern Universitv, education majors teach, nursing stu- 
dents work in hospitals, and journalism majors work for newspapers. 
The experience gainerl through tliis employment is invaluab e, but 
when you also consider the student is paid for his efforts you have a 
realoducational bonanza. . • • u- 

I have already talked about the experience a student acquires m his 
field of interest. But there are other advantagas to a cooperative plan. 
For example, on-the-job experience gives the student a chance to decide 
first-hand whether the major he has chosen will suit his career 

endea vol's. , . . 1 • j? 

One friend of mine was a Journalism major and after working tor a 
newspaper for a quarter realized that journalism was not for lum. He 
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immediately clianged liis major wliilc still in school and saved himself 
a great deal of disappointment. 

Under a curriculum that provides for a tradii onal college education 
my friend would not have found out that journalism was not for him 
until well after he had graduated. At that point it might have been too 
late to change occupations. 

So cooperative education also provides the student with a testmg 
ground before graduation to experiment and determine what area of 
employment best suits his interests. ' a • 

At this time I would like to comment on the financial rewards of 
co-op. While I am sure the university's policy is not "earn as you learn," 
for some students like myself— co-of) provided an opportunity to earn 
enough money to pay for my education. At the end of the 5-year pro- 
gram I had paid for my education and had enough money left over to 
Iiolp pay some of my tuition for the first year ot law school. 

While all students are not able to do this, I point out my expeiience 
as an example of the fact that co-op, in addition to being a great learn- 
ing experience, also helps cut the cost of higher education. 

Another plus for co-op is its timing. Every 3 months students alter- 
nate between co-op assignments and academic quarters. The day-m, 
day-out burden of school, especially law school, is greatly reduced by 
the fact that at the end of 12 weeks you are out on co-op again. Some- 
how, reading all those law cases seems a bit easier knowing that m a 
few weeks you will be out working. . , , . . 

And the same goes for a job— lust when your job begins to get 
routinized, you are back in school. It is really a pleasant way to obtain 
an education. . . . 

Furthermore, co-op gives students an opportunity to visit new and 
exciting places. I Imow that if I were at a traditional law school I 
would not otherwise be in Washington, D.C. Some of my classmates 
have jobs in Alaska, on Indian reservations in New Mexico, as well as 
Florida and California. We have students in almost every State m the 

^Another asijcct of co-op worth mentioning concerns the financial 
rewards to educational institutions carrying on co-op programs. While 
I am not an expert in this field, and othei-s can give ^you accurate 
fio-ures, I do know that a school on co-op can double the size of its en- 
rollment with one-half the number of facilities and one-half the num- 
ber of intstructors. , , , . il XT 

For example. Northeastern has over 40,000 students and is the Na- 
tion's largest private educational institution in the United States. 
These 40,000 students are educated in one-half the space with one-half 
the number of professoi-s that would be required to educate 40,000 
students on other campuses. , , , , .w, .t,».. 

Only one-half the students are in school at one time while the other 
one-half are out working. Meanwhile, the university collects tuition 
from 40,000 students with facilities and expenses for 20,000 students. 

In a time when most universities and colleges are operating in the 
red. cooperative education provids a sound fiscal policy to solve the 
monetary crisis plaguing our schools for higher education. Again, I 
am not an expert in this area, but it is a subject you may wish to 
pursue with education administrators. 

1 7d 
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When I graduated from Northwestern in 1972, I had 2 full years 
working experience as well as a Bachelor of Arts degree. Few other 
university students could claim that distinction. Today, thousands of 
qualified students graduate each year and many of them go unemployed 
or are forced to seek employment in areas outside their field of study — 
the reason is simply that tliey do not have the experience required to 
meet employer demands. Only a cooperative educational school ade- 
quately prepares the student for the competitive employment market 
he faces upon graduation. 

So successful was my .experience with the co-op program at North- 
eastern University that I decided to attend their law school. The 
oldest tradifion in legal education is that of serving an apprenticeship 
in a law office. I^earning the law in school is a relatively recent develop- 
nient* 

Certainly this academic training has become essential, since the body 
of tlxe law has grown in size and complexity and the social setting in 
which it operates has become both intricate and diverse. Within the 
conventional law curricula there is little opportunity to acconnnodate 
practical experience. 

Northeastern University School of Law is the first law school to be 
operated on a system of cooperative educaition. The co-op plan is an 
ideal blending of the academic and practical aspects of legal educa- 
tion. .At the same time it responds to the needs of contemporary law 
students. 

It also provides employers with a continuing source of intelligent, 
eager-to-learn young people, with legal training, who can be of in- 
valuable assistance to them in their practices. 

The first year of law at Northeastern is very much like that of any 
other law school. The student receives a traditional law school educa- 
tion. Then, just as in the undergraduate program, the class is divided 
into two sections, one which commences the first academic quarter of 
the second year while the other starts the first cooperative work quarter. 
The two sections, alternate between school and co-op during the re- 
mainder of the 2 upper-class yeai*s. 

Upon graduation, each student has completed 4 quarters or 1 full 
year of practical cooperative experience, as well as having earned a 
juris doctorate degree. 

Each student going on co-op is interviewed at the school to deter- 
mine that student's interests and capabilities. Students and employers 
are matched so that each employer will receive the i*esumes of tliose 
sttidents most intei*ested in and qualified for work witli that employer. 
The employers are tlien free to conduct their own interviews, with 
the final decision on hiring entirely in the hands of the employer. 

Students receive academic credit for their co-op work experience 
and must successfully complete 4 such quarters in order to qualify for 
a degree. 

I have discussed the progi'am and how it works, but I have not given 
you a real description of a student's assignments on co-op. The pro- 
gram is a two-way street. Students ac(iuire valuable experience and 
employers receive qualified, legally-trained individuals who perform 
worthwhile employment services. 

In my first law school co-op, Invorked for the National Association 
of Home Builders here in Washington. I was able to use my knowledge 
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of housing and zoning in doing research and analysis foi* a Home 
Builders publication entitled ^^Land Development Law for the Builder 
and His Attorney.'* 

I did a considerable amount of researcli on land use controls and 
no-^rowth developments. I was able to analyze new techniques in ex- 
clusionary zoning and my efforts were of great benefit to me in broad- 
ening my experience in housing and, at the same time, my employer 
received material that will be used to publish the Home Builders 
Handbook. 

This quarter I am a law clerk for the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, with the Subcommittee on Housings under the auspices of 
Congressman William B. Widnall. We have 3ust completed mark-up 
of the proposed Housing and Urban Development Act of 1974. ^ 

In both my job at Home Builders and he re. with the Subcommittee 
on Housing, I nave been treated .as a member of the staff. My thoughts 
and suggestions on the housing bill were encouraged and appreciated. 
I was given a chance to see how a bill is put together, to see the admin- 
istration, the subcommittee and HUD work hard to create a meaning- 
ful piece of legislation. 

This job wul culminate with the mark-up before full committee 
and finally the conference with the Senate on their omnibus bill. Few 
students have over been as privileged as I have to have been jjiven 
this fantastic opportunity as a student under a cooperative educational 
plan. 

Other co-op students from the law school are performing equally 
as exciting jobs. One friend with an interest in environmental law 
is doing his co-op assignment in Alaska with a leading environmental 
firm.* Our law school nas placed students in almost every large pri- 
vate law firm in Boston and many in New York and Chicago. 

Corporations such as the Prudential Insurance Co., Boston Edison 
Co.^ New England Electric Co., and Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
presently employ co-op students. 

In government we work for the Massachusetts and New York At- 
torney General's Offices, the U.S. Attorney's Office, the FCC, the FPC, 
the NLRB, and the IRS. In the public sector our students work on 
Indian reservations in Farmington, N. Mex., for public defender pro- 
grams for the States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and the 
National Consumer Law Center. 

These are but a sampling of the jobs and opportunities available 
for the co-op law student. 

I should add that the law school is on a pass/fail grading system^ 
with no class rank— thus, employers realljr only have a student^s 
work experience to evaluate them on. In spite ot this, Northeastern 
Law School lias one of the highest employment placement records of 
any law school in America. 

If I sound proud, it is because I am. Cooperative education has 
given me experiences and rewards I could never have gotten at any 
other school I have begun to acquire an expertise in housing, had most 
of my tuition paid for,' ^,^ot to travel around this country of ours, and 
made many numerous friends I might never have met had it not been 
for this tremendous educational experience. 

My friends graduating from college have been disappointed in 
their efforts to find permanent jobs after school. It seems to be the 
same old story—the employer says, "Sorry, we would like to hire you^ 
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but we are lookinjij for someone with experience." My friends com- 
plain, ^^HoNV can we ever get experience without getting a job?'' That 
IS when I tell them about cooperative education. 

Agjain I wish to tlmnlc the chairman and this subcommittee for 
invitin^if me liere to give you a student's perspective of tliis program. 
I would also like to thank my boss, Mr. Anthony Valanzano, minority 
counsel. Housing Subcommittee, who allowed me to take time from 
my schedule to prepare this statement and deliver it here this morn- 

At this time 1 would like to introduce my wife, who has a brief 
statement concerning work-study and cooperative education, after 
which we will be happy to answer any questions you may have. Again, 
thank you. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you, Mr. Schulman. 

Mrs. Schulman. 

Mrs. Schulman. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I, too, thank you for giving me this opportunity to speak about work- 
study and cooperative education from a student's perspective. 

My backgmund is slightly different from Phil's. I attended Cornell 
University as an undergraduate and, while I consider Cornell to be 
one of our country's finest educational institutions, I recognized early 
in my 4 years the necessity for practical experience, particularly in 
graduate school where professional training and practical skills as- 
sume a greater importance than a broad-based liberal arts back- 
ground. 

Thus, I wavS delighted to attend Northeastern University Law 
School where I am presently a second-year student. 

Northeastern Law School effectively combines work-study an*d co- 
operative education. Under the work-study program, employment op- 
portunities are established with the Federal Government supplying 
a major portion of the wages paid and the employing agency sup- 
plying the balance. The present contribution ratio is 80-20 percent. 

At Northeastern the [program is open to undergraduates and gradu- 
ates with good academic standing who need earnings from employ- 
ment in order to pui^sue their studies. Students can work a maximum 
of 20 hours a week during school quartei*s and maximum of 40 hours 
a week during vacation periods and co-op quarters. 

Under the terms of the program, students receive "an hour's pay 
for an liour's work" and therefore there can be no compensation for 
sick days, vacation days, or holidays. Pay rates range from $L85 per 
hour to $3.50 i>er hour, depending on the student's year in school. Off- 
campus agencies are allowed to set the pay rate within these guide- 
lines, depending on the type of job and skills involved. 

Students who are interested iii employment under the terms of the 
college work-study program must con^plcte an application for finan- 
cial ttid and a parents' confidential statement. The length of eligibility 
is specified when a determination of eligibility is made; students who 
are on worlc-study for 1 year may not be eligible for the next year if 
Federal funds are cut back or if their need relative to other applicants 
changes. 

On-campus employment for the most part involves work related to 
the operation of various univei*sity departments and offices and there- 
foi'e is oriented toward oflice or research tasks. I want to cmphasiije 
that the jobs are not inake-work iobs. 
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Let me cite my own experience as ftn example. My worli-stiidy job 
involved the processing of incoming applicantions to the law school; 
with 3,000 applications all going through a multistop procedure and 
with only one full-time office worker assigned to their processing, it is 
obvious that the work-study students provide an invaluable service. 

Another example : The full-time stall' in our library works from 9 
to 5 daily, putting in a full workweek. But in order for a law library 
to be an effective research facility and to provide study space for law 
students, it has to be open evenings and weekends. Again, work-study 
man the library during these times. 

From my own experience, work-study ir no way detracts from my 
studies ; if anything, working compels me to allocate my time more 
wisely. Fuiihermore, the availability of these jobs on campus greatly 
cuts down on what would be commuting time for off-campus jobs. 

In effect, work-study serves a dual purpose: It provides the school 
with needed, qualified help from within its own ranks and it provides 
tlie student in need of woi"k with a job that can be arranged according 
to his or her schedule. 

As I mentioned. Northeastern has applied the work-study concept to 
the co-op quarters as well as to part-time work during school. 

A work-study employee may not engage in any partisan, political, 
or sectarian religious activity in connection with his employment. Al- 
though the possibility of extending work-study funding to the profit- 
makmg sector is under consideration, at the present time the employ- 
ing agencies must be either public or private nonprofit organizations 
working in th^ general public interest. 

fcThislatter requirement serves a twofold purpose: 

First, the rule effectively precludes those employers who can best 
afford to pay for their co-op employees from getting almost totally 
subsidized and qualified law clerks at the expense of those employers 
who are least able to afford to pay competitive wages. 

Second, by awarding these positions to the types of operations that 
can least afford to pay, the opportunity to work at legal defense and 
law reform institutions is provided to the student who needs the 
competitive salary, whereas without work-study funding that student 
might have been financially precluded from taking a public interest 

job. . . . , . 

Moreover, by placing the co-op positions in organizations working 
in the general public interests, we serve the public interest. For ex- 
ample, in programs such as Roxbury Defenders where counsel is pro- 
vided for the indigent, third-year law students are able to go before 
the court, and second-year students perform valuable interviewing, 
research, and backup services. 

Thus, an already overburdened and congested system is partially 
relieved and we as students gain broad insights into the everyday 
goings-on of the real legal world. , ^ 

Speaking for myself, my job at the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and my present job, a work-study job at the Lawyers' Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights Under Law, have been without doubt a most 
broadening aspect of my legal education. I not only learned how to 
effectively use a law library and how to develop skills that I had heard 
about in theory, but also I have been exposed to areas of public utility 
regulation, equal employment opportunity, administrative procedure, 
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school finance theory and litigation, and analysis of proposed Federal 
education legislation that otnerwise it is virtually certain I never 
\v ould have seen. 

Again I thank you for the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee and I sincerely hope that I have been helpful in giving you 
some insight into the operation of \vork-study from the eyes of a 
student. . 

At this time we will be happy to answer any questions that you 
might have. 

Mr. O^Haka. You certainly have been very helpful, both of you. 

Mrs* Schulman, you have gotten into an area which is a very 
interesting one to us; that is, the use of college work-study in co-op 
education. The traditional co-op involved employment with a private 
employer, none of which was funded from any public source. But, as 
you point out, college work-study can be used if the employer is the 
college or university itself or if the employer is a public institution 
or a private nonprofit institution. 

For instance, using college work-study, if you take a job such as 
you have now, up to 80 percent of your wa^es can l>e paid under the 
college work-study program. That makes it possible for public in- 
terest law firms and others to employ, in effect, tlie co-ops. 

Mrs. ScHULMAX. Without being funded in part by tliese work- 
study funds, the lawyers^ committee couldn't have afforded to hire 
me and I couldn't have afforded to work for them. We think it is a 
great bonus because there is a whole gamut of jobs we otherwise 
wouldn't have been able to participate in. 

Mr. O'Haha. At Northeastei'n Law School, when dd you begin, in 
June or September? ' 

Mr. Schulman. We start in September* 

Mr. O'Haha. Northeastern is on the quarter system, so there are 
fotu' quarters in a year? 
Mr. Schulman! We operate 12 months a year. 
Mr. O'Haha. When do you complete school ? 

Mr. ScHirLMAX. As I mentioned, the undergraduate level is a 6-year 
program while the law school operates on a .'J-year program. 

O^Hara. If you spend the first year in law school, you pick up 
three quarters that way ? 

Mr. Schulman. That is vifrhU 

Mr. O'IIaha. Then traditional law school would be a nine-quarter 
operation, three quarters a year for each of ?> years, right ? 
Mrs. ScHULMAX. Right. ' 

Mr. O'Haka. So you stait off your first year three quarters; then 
for the rest of the lime yoti are in law school there are eight quarters 
remaining and you spend foin* of them in school. So actually you go 
through tlie academic pai't of school in one qtuirter less than orclinai^i 

Mr. SoHUiiMAN. Tiet me comment on that. 

Mr. 0'HAn.\. Or two qiuirters less, I guess. 

Mr. Scnt'T.MAX. In order to l)e qualified by the ABA we have to 
take a certain ntunl)er of cours(»s. We have actually seven quarters 
of school ; three in the first vear and two in the sectwid and third. We 
take ns many credit hours tn those seven quarters as traditional law 
school students take in tiine quarters. 



Mr. OTTaka. You woiild still bo jyottu\<>' the samo munber of class- 
room lioiirs? 

Mr. SoHULMAN. Ves. That is roqiiirod l)y the ABA; otherwise, the 
projrram woukbi't have been ai)i)rove(l. 

We also cover more material in 12 weeks, whereas the traditional 
law school would handle the same material in about a 20-week semester. 

Air, O'Haua. I think it woiikl have been very valuable for me to go 
to law school that way. 

Mr. SoiiULMAx. It hasljeen valnable to ns. 

Mr. OTIaua. I wouldn't liave been starvin^^ to death when I j?ot out. 
I would have known a little l)it more as to various aspects of law. I 
wouldn't have had to try to learn it all after p:raduation. 

Mr. SciiuLMAN. One of the pluses of the co-op projrram is that it is 
increasingly diflicult to get jobs after graduation. If you can go to 
an emi)loyer and say: ''Look, I have experience, I can start on Mon- 
day moniing/' it is a tremendous plus in terms of making yourself 
more marketable to the employer. 

Mr. O'Hara. I get the impression you can work with your co-op co- 
ordinator and the students can and do spot their own jobs sometimes 
and say, for instance, "I would like to work in the Utica Planning 
Agency,'' and maybe you can steer your co-op cordinator in that direc- 
tion, Maybe you coufd go down and say, "I am a co-op student and I 
worked last year for the Urban Renewal people; why don't you create 
a co-op posi tt on for me ? 

Mr. ScHUi.MAx. I would say 90 percent of the jobs the students 
have arc jobs the university foimd for them. In my case, I had a par- 
ticular interest— if the school didn't have a job 1 would go out and 
promote mv own job. 

Mr. O'ltARA. Do you know of any other law schools or graduate 
schools? Frankly, I have been thinlcing of co-op in terms of under- 
graduates education. I hadn't been awai'e of graduat<i school co-op. 

Mr. ScHULMAx. Antioch has recently started a school here in 
Wasliington. 

Mr. O'Haua. Yes, Washington Law School, I think. 

Of course^ medical schools— tlicy are a different kind, they have been 
sort of co-op, in a sense, from the beginning. 

Mr. ScMitn.MAN. Yes, it's part of their academic training. 

Mr. O'llAnA. Their clinical experience, the ward experience. 

I see that 35 colleges have extended intx) master's degree and 7 
(extended into doctorate. That is an extremely heartening aspect and I 
should think it is the trend of the future in law* schools, as has been 
suggested here. 

Mr. SctiUL^tAx. I would think so. 

Mr. 01-Taua. Of course, traditionally graduate, students will work 
in their field in some way while they arc ifoing to graduate school or 
else they will be working in whatever field it is in the summer if they 
are lucky enough to get that job without help. 

I am vei\v interested in wliat your experience has been. I think you 
l)oth have had a tremendous experience, and I should think, if any 
of my kids desire to go to law school, I will sugge^it they look into 
Northeastern and into Antioch. 

Afr. I^j^riMNBAcit. And Drexel. 

At r. O^HAitA. Drexel is not a law school. 
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Mr. Dollonbuck, any quostions? 



Mr, DWiUONiuoK. r Will read the testimony. I apologi/.e for being en- 
gaged in a long-distance phone call about Kussian fishing vessels off 
the coast of Oregon. 

May I just ask one thing, because I am intrigued mth the blend of 
work-study and op-op. 
You, Mrs. Schulman, are on work-study ? 
Mrs. SoiiiTLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Dkij.knhack. So they are blending the progi'ams ; they are using 
this blend of funding 

Mrs. ScuuiiivrAN. It is quite common. In fact, one of the policies of 
the law school is to try to split the ^YO^k-study money to save enough 
for co-op work-study. 
Mr. Dki.lknuack. So thev are blending the programs; they are using 



Mi*s. ScHULMAN. That is correct. 
Mr. DRU.KNBAOK. Docs that work w^ell from your standpoint? 
Mrs. ScHULMAN. I think it is tremendous. I wouldn't have been 
able to take this job if it had not boen for this program. I spoke to 
the work-study coordinator before I came here. Sue was under the im- 
pression that even though work-study money was allocated to North- 
eastern, we have a use for a lot more money than would appear at 
fii*st blush. 

Mr. Dbllkniucic. As perhaps has been said and as you know, what 
wo are doing in the subcommittee is not just looking at co-op educa- 
tion. Kather we are conducting a series of hearings where we are 
looking at loans, BOG, and all these assistance programs. Conse- 
qiiently, the type of interrelationship you have mentioned is helpful to 
us because we are looking at it in that total package. 

We thank you for coming today and for your very helpful testi- 
mony. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will meet again at 9 :ir> in the morning in this 
room. Tiie full committee is meeting at 10 ox'lock. 

The meeting is adjourned. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:06 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene afcO :15 a.m. Tuesday, May 14, 1974.] 
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TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1974 

HoiTsio OF Repkeskntaiives, 
SiMociAii Sinicx>Marirm': ox Education 

OF THR CoT^IMirrKE OX EoUCA'nOX AND LahoRj 

Washington^ DX). 

The subcommittee met at 9:25 a.m., pursuant to call, in room "2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. James G. O'Hara (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives O'Flara, Dellenback, and Esch. 

Mr. O'Haka. The Special Subcommittee on Education will come to 
order. 

Today wo are resuming hearings on the work component of title IV 
of the Higher Education Act of 1972. 

Our first witness today will be Mr. Eugene B. Sydnor, Jr., repre- 
senting the Chamber of (Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Sydnor is a vice president and director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and chairman of its Education and Man- 
power Development Committee. 

Mr. Sydnor, we are very happy to hear from you. 

TESTIMONY OF EtlGENE B. SYMOR, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, AND TOM 
WALSH, STAFF EXECUTIVE, EDUCATION AND MANPOWER DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. SvDNon. Thank you, Mr. CTiairman. 

First I would like to introduce the chamber's staff executive for 
our Committee on Education and Manpower Development, Tom 
Walsh, who is on my right. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to express support for 
college work-sttidy and cooperative education. We view these as key 
elements of a comprehensive cai'cer education program. 

The chamber for years has supported the career education concept 
and particularly so since Dr. Sidney Marland, a former Commissioner 
of Education, championed this cause during the time he acted in that 
capacity as well as Assistant Secretary of HEW. 

Last year the national chamber sponsored a National Conference on 
Career 'Education here in Washington. It was attended by both busi- 
ness executives aiid educational leaders from all parts of the country* 

This year we are holding a series of small meetings with directors 
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oi variotis eduoatiou assooiutious to oxaniino ways our organizations 
can work togetlier to stimulate cooperative s<jliool*business support for 
oaroer education at tlie State and local levels. 

College work-study and cooperative education help establish the 
career education approach among postsecondary institutions, a level 
that has perhaps been overlooked to some extent by those who support 
career education in our elementary and secondary schools. 

Following a brief review of these programs wliich^ is in the paper 
which ^ye submitted I would like to give our conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

I am sure the members of the committee are very familiar with 
^yhat is going on in work-study. There are a few key points I would 
like to touch on without going through the complete'paper. 

The college work-study program offers Federal grants to post- 
secondary institutions to enable them to create job opportunities for 
eligible students. Tliese grants provide 80 percent of the students^ 
wajres for part-time and summer employment. 

This may be either with the institution of education, except in the 
case of a proprietary institution, or with an off-campus public or 
private nonprofit organization. 

It is interesting to note that during the 1973-74 school year now 
underway more than 560,000 students enrolled in 3,000 institutions 
will earn an average of $580 through this work-study program. 

On the average, earnings from work-study reportedly covered 54 
percent of the basic cost of higher education of those attending public 
institutions and 27 percent of what it cost to go to a private college 
or university. 

The incomes of the students* families that participated in the pro- 
gram ranged from about $3,000 to slightly over $9,000. 

The title ^^'f College Work-Study" may be somewhat misleading. 
Eligible institutions also include vocational schools which can admit 
students regardless of academic credentials. 

However, to participate in the work-study program the student 
niust have earned a high school diploma. 

Of funds distributed in the 1072--73 school year a ycfhr ago, only 2 
percent went to the public area vocational schools, 40 percent to pu^)lic 
4-year institutions, 28 percent to private 4-ycar institutions, 18 per- 
cent to public 2-yeai* colleges, and 6 percent to private 2-vear colleges. 

T believe the approprintions last year were $270 million. 

Turning to cooperative education, we look on this as a "learn and 
earn'' program or, as was statcKl more formally in tlie law, programs 
that **a1ternnte periods of full-time academic* study with periods of 
ftdl-time public or private employment that wilt not only afford 
students tlie opportunity to earn,* through employment, fiinds re- 
quired toward continuing and comnleting their education but will 
i^o far as practicable <rive them work experience related to their aca- 
demic or occupational objective.*' 

We undei*stand that cooperative education differs from work^-study 
\n three important ways: first, the employer pays the total nmount of 
the student's wages. There is no Federal .subsidy involved in that or 
State subsidy. 

Second, the work experience must be integi*ated with the classroom 
study. 
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' Third, the work experience time and the classroom study time are 
sharply separated into periods of several weeks or months. 

This program got underway a.s early as 1906, There has been Federal 
funding since 1965 when the Higher Education Act was passed. 

Today over 800 institutions are offering cooperative education pro* 
grams serving over 180,000 students. 

The current Federal expenditure is approximately $10.7 million, 

^ These funds are distributed as grants to individual schools for plan- 
nhig) establishing^, and iniplenienling coopt»rative education ])rograms. 

Students' earnings vary widely, but on the average a participating 
student can l)e expected to earn $2,500 during a year, which is of mate- 
rial help witli (he ever increasing costs of higher education. 

The experience of employer's has been very, very encouraging. 

I undei*stand you will be hearing later this week from various em- 
ployers who have participated in these programs. 

Certainly the ones we have talked to are most enthusiastic about 
what has been accomplished and what they see is possible for the 
future. 

Employers express satisfaction with both programs. 

With work-study the scliools and universities and off-campus agen- 
cies are pleased because it provides a source of personnel at only about 
25 percent of tlie cost that would normally be incurred, because of the 
80 percent Federal funding involved. 

Wo are aware of the dilemma with which most institutions today 
find themselves in tiying to meet their budgets. So this is a matter 
of material importance to institutions that 'arc struggling to find 
funds. In addition, enrollments would decline if students who are on 
work-study did not have this aid in obtaining funds to go to college. 
Here again the problem of funding for the universities and colleges 
would be extenuated we re it not for work-study. 

In cooperative education private employers cite these particular 
advantages: 

It helps business participate in the development of students and in 
providing them with guidance in career choices so they will get 
in the slots that they can fill well* 

It helps business attract tand educate hig*h-caliber students, those 
who really want to learn something, who are motivated. 

It reduces pei*sonnel iw.ruitment costs and the high turnover rate 
of new employees which is frustrating to both tlie employer and 
employee. 

It improves the profevSsional relat.ionship lietween management and 
educators. In recent yeai*s there has developed a schism, you might 
say, between those in the business world and the education world at 
times. This cooperative program helps to bring the two groups to- 
gether to thei r mutual advantage* 

It helps comply with the affiVmative action plans by aiding minority 
students to get acquainted with the opportunities in the world of work 
wliile they arc still in formal education* When they cotw. out the;y 
are much 'more ready to become productive than they would be if this 
cooperative education program were not available to them* 

Our.conclusions are that \v^ork-study and cooperative education pri • 
grams merit expansion in numerous ways. They serve the needs and 
demands of the major groups involved, the students, the employers, 
tlie educators and, we befieve, the public, the taxpayers. 
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For the student thoy offer financial assistanoo and enable liim to 
test out 'his career aspirations before graduation. In other words they 
help him to make decisions while the "choices are still available before 
many of the options are closed out. 

In bringing relevance to the classroom they present a unique oppor- 
timity for combining theory with practice. 

For the employer the cooperative education program -provides an 
effective means o^ attracting bright and able young people for perma- 
nent employment. 

The worlc-study program, to a lesser degree, also serves this purpose. 

For tlie schools these programs enhance enrollment through the 
earning power offered stuc\ents wlio come from needy families and 
even those now in the middle income or lower middle income brackets. 

For both industry and education they help reduce the alienation 
and suspicion that has arisen during the last 10 yeai*s l)etween these 
two parts of our society, by bringing about the closer working rela- 
tionship that Ave mentioiied. 

For the public they provide an excellent return for the tax outlay. 
In cooperative education expenditures of only $10.7 million stimulate 
a total estimated student payroll of 30 to 50 times that figure, several 
lumdred million dollars. And that is at no cost to the taxpayer. 

Finally, work-study and cooperative education are necessary com- 
plements of student grants and loans. They also offer important advan- 
tages over these two forms of assistance, as we see it. 

One important consideration is that work-study imfjoses a work com- 
mitment on the student. He must be serious in his desire to further his 
formal education. 

We believe that in recent years in entirely too many. cases young 
people have gone on to college or univei*sity merely for the reason of 
postponing the time when they must make up their minds as to what 
thev want to do with their livesand their careei*s. 

We question the advisability of the public subsidizing people who 
really don't know where they want to go. 

Sttulent loans have the advantage of imposing a fiinanoial oblijja- 
tion on a student. We hope this program works as the Congress in- 
tended, that it not only enables qualified students to advance their 
education but that cost are limited to the loan interest and related 
pmgram expenses. 

We are concerned with the rising def ault rate on these student loans, 
not reportiidly over 7 peiwnt compared with 4.8 percent 2 years ago. 

With tue enactmeiit of the Higher Education Amendment of 1972, 
total loan obligations will iticrease. I understand that at the present 
time there are approximately $6 billion in student loans outstanding 
wlncli the Government IxhF: guaranteed. 

Un1e!=is carefully administered, the default rate will likely continue 
to rise. To the extent this happens the loan becomes an unintentional 
grant and it will fall to the taxpayer to repay the commercial bank 
or other lender. 

We have certain other recommendations which we list on page 6. I 
will go through these briefly, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

We believe that l)Oth the work-study and the cooperative edu- 
cation programs can play even more important roles in post-secondary 
education. 
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As far as the Oftice of Education is concerned we would like to 
recommend that it be publici/.ed through the cost/beuelit and the in- 
tang'ible but useful results of cooperative education. Many employers 
will participate irrespective of any financial benefit. 

Hut many others, especially smaller employei^s with more limited 
I'esources, will hold back if they believe that their involvement will 
disrupt a \wrkin^ routine and iii other ways add to costs. They don't 
iuive the staffs to dig out the infoi;mation. 

We believe the present progi'ai'n, partly with the Federal funds that 
are going out to the institutions, is very desirable. 

We stress training of school job developer-coordinators. Success in 
opening up job opportunities appears to depend primarily on the 
knowledge and resourcefulness of these persons. . 

Third, we would like to see more attention given to placing liberal 
arts students in coopei*ative etliication arrangements. AV^e would like 
to see them have more of a chance to get acquainted with the world of 
work while they arc still in college* We think they will be more 
productive when they come out if they do. 

Fourth, we reconimend the establishment of an evaluation mecha- 
nism to identify areiis I'equii'ing improvement in progi'ain lulniinis- 
tration. 

Fiftlu we recommend removing from cooperative education pro- 
gram regulations the criterion that participants be lo\y-income 
students. Again, with the steadily I'ising costs of higher education, with 
the inflation that everyone in our country must face today, it is im- 
portant, it seems t^ us, tluit thei'e be no hard and fast limit, of a com- 
paratively low level of incoine, on the opportunities that this program 
makes available. 

Sixtlu we recommend specifying that nonprofit organizations* such 
as chambers of commerce and ti*ade and professional associations, be 
eligible for subcontracts with schools to develop jobs and to handle 
certain administrative details. 

More than any other oi^ganixations. State and local chambers know 
business operations and employer interests in theii iographic areas. 

Trade associations can promote this program on a natioual basis 
ain(mg their members. 

In some instances a cha!nl)cr mnld serve as the job developei's for 
a consortium of cooperative educational institutions. 

Though the jobs involved were on a much lower level, cluimhci^s 
already have ample experience in their role as contractors for con- 
sortia in the NAB/JOBS programs. 

On work-study we reconnneiid giving greater consideratiou to job 
development in the otV-campus {public sector with a view to usnig 
work-sttidy as one means of providing needed public services. 

Second,* we recommend minimum emphasis as to whether the job 
complements the sttideut*s com-.se of stttdy. The primary aim should 
be to provide an earning opportunity. Semiskilled and unskilled jobs 
should therefore be acceptable so long as they serve a useftd public 
purpose. 

I'hird, we reconnnend establishment of an evahuiti(m mechanism to 
id(Mitify areas reqtiiring iitq^rovoment in the program administration. 

Fourth, we recommend the ])ractice of restricting enijiloyn^ient to 
public or private nonprofit institutions. We see no way of significantly 
involving th^- private sector without stibsidi/.ing the (employer, an 
action which Congress has i)roperly prohibited in the past. 
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Qiiit^i apurt from this program, private cmploytM-s provide the great 
majority of part-time and summer jobs as wo have ah'eady noted in 
cooperative education. 

1 would like to conunend you, Mr. Chairnmn, and the members ol 
your committee, for providing this opportmiity to (»xplore ways that 
wc I'jin i)roiiH)te work-study and eoo[)erative e(hi('ation orograms, 

AVe would like to have our full statement, if you will, sir, included 
in the record. I think we submitted that. I am just tryirig tosunuuari/e 
here. 

^[r, OMTaua. Thank you very mucli, Mr. Sydnoi'. I very mudi ap- 
p!*eciato your statement. I ain looking forwai'd to a discussion with 
you about it. 

[The statement n»ferred to follows ;] 

Htatkmk.nt nv KiHJKMi: H. Syd.nou. .Tk.. ox Behalf ok tuk (.'uamhkii of Com.ukkce 

OP THK Unitki) Statks 

My name is Hiwiic B. Sydnor, .Tr. I am Pro.^idt'iit of Suutlicrn Dopartiuoiit 
,<<tom^. hoa(l(iimrtoro(l in Richmond. Virginia. I an\ \w\v today as a Vice President: 
and Director of the Cliamber of Opmniorce of the t-nilcd States and as Chairman 
(if its Kdncation and .Manpower Dovelopment Conunittec. Witli mo i.s tho statl' 
cxccutivo of that cotiimittec. Thomas P. Wal.sh. 

We ap|)reeinte this oppijrtniUty to e.xprcss support for erOleKe work-study and 
enoperative edtication. We view these as key elenients of a (M»nu)n»hensive cancer 
education pn»^'n\tn. The National C^hamber for many years has supported tlie 
career education concept and particularly so since l)r. Sidney P. Marland, »1r.. 
as rnited States Cotnmissiotier of Kducation. champit">^'<l tlds cause. 

TiHst year, the National Chand)er .sponsortMl a Natienul (.'onference on Career 
Kdneation. attended hy husinoss e.vecutives and school leaders from all ])arts of 
the nation. 'I'his year we are holdit»^r a series of i^ituf.d meetinjrs with directors of 
«»dncation associations to exandt»e ways our or^'anizatioas can work together 
to stimulate cooperativo school-lmsiness support t'nv career education at th(» 
state and local levels. CoHckc work-study atid cooperative education hcli) ostai»- 
IK'h llie career education approach amoti^r post-secondary instUtitiotis— a level 
wl'ien overh)oked in much of tlie career edin'ation discussion. 

Kollowinir a lu'ief review of these programs and tlie e.\i)eriences of institutional 
and private employers, we will ^ive our conclusions .and rocoiumcndations. 

COM.ROK wonK-sTUnv 

The r*ollc.Lre AVork-Study Pro^'ram offers federal grants to post-secomlary 
inst}tntif)us to enahle them to creat(» joh opportutdtics f<»r eli^'ilde students. Thes(» 
Lrrnnts provide SO percent of the students* wa^es f«>r part-time and sunuuer (>m- 
ploynient. 'I'his employtuent nmy l)e either with the institution. (e.\'cet)t in the 
case of a proprietary iastitution) or with an off-cainpus imldic or i)rivate lum- 
prnMt orKard'/ation. Klijiihle students are limit(>d to tlio^^-e with ''j^reat tliuuaflal 
lUM'd*' atul whti are attetuliuK school on at least a half-tinu' hasis. 

Darin;.' the VMll-li school yenr, nu)re than ofiO.OOO students enrolled In IU)00 
iiistltntions wiM earn an average of ^T)HO throu;i:li tiic work-study program, .On 
averatre. earidn^rs from work -study reportedly covered 54 percent of the 
hasjc (»\penses f tuition, f^es. and commuter Cf)sts) of students attcmlin;r public 
collei^es .and 'JT perceid iti private schooH. \n most instances, such earnings are 
nceoinpanied by a federnl prant or loan. The Incomes of the .students* fanulies 
ran^'e from h»ss thatj S.'^.OOO to slightly over $9.fKK). 

"(>a cauiptui" jobs include health aide, seenrity aide, technician, teaehinir 
assistant, rcscarcii assistant, and inforuuition assistiint. Other positions are 
offered in tlu^ lil»rnry. laboratf>ry. j?ynuiasiun». aiul cafet(u ia. 

"OiT-campus*' jobs are of a ^jreat variety, Including,' work with correctional 
institutions, museums, orpbaiuiwes, day care center.s and assbstiuice to the ajjin^. 

Ideally tb-.* work eNiKudence .should eompleinent the course of «tudy. but this 
l.< not a stntutory recpdrement and occurs In only about half the iastances of 
eniployment. 

The title. "ColleKe Work^Rtudy/* may be somewhat tulsleadlnc:. Ell^lblo 
in.stttutlons include vocational schools, which can admit student« re^'ardless of 
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academic credentials. However, to participate In the worH;Study prograin. the 
student must have earned a hi«h school diploma. Of funds distributed n the 
1072-'73 school vear, only 2 percent went to public vocational technical schools; 
40 percent to public 'l-year institutions, 28 percent to private 4-year Institutions, 
18 percent to public 2-year schools, and 6 percent to private 2-year schools. 

Appropriations in 1005, the Hrst year of this program, were $50 million. 
Congressional support is venocted in annual Increases that pi^ovided an appro- 
priation of $270 million in fiscal 1974. 

OOOl'KUATIVK RDUCATION 

Cooperative education is a "learn-and-earn^^ program. Or, as stated more 
fornmllv In the law. programs that ••alternate periods of full-time academic 
study with periods of full-time public or private employment that will not only 
afford students the opportunity to earn, through employment, funds required 
toward continuing and completing their education but will, so far as practicable, 
give them work experience related to their academic or occupational objective. 

Cooperative education differs from worU-study In three important ways: (1) 
the employer pavs the total amount of the student's wage; (2) the work expe- 
rience must be Integrated with the classroom study ; (3) the work exi)erleuce time 
and the classroom study time are sharply separated into periods of several weeks 
or months. . , . 

Though cooperative education was established in 1900, federal support was 
Urst provided with the Higher Education Act of 19(55, at which time there were 
80 institutions with cooperative education programs serving 28,000 students. 
Currently, over 800 institutions are offering cooperative education programs 
.serving over 180,000 students. A number of educational and business leaders 
regard this expansion as one of the most Important developments In higher 

The^^curren^ exi>endlture Is a moderate .$10,750,000. These funds are dis- 

tributed as grants to individual schools for planning, establishing, and imple- 
menting a cooperative education program. The maximum amount a school may 
receive for any single year Is $75,000 and no school nmy receive federal supiwrt 
for more than 3 years. After this period, the program is expected to be self- 
sustaining. Funds requested by schools for the 1973-74 school year totaled $28 

million. ..... i. ^ 

Students* earnings vary widely, but the average participating student can be 
exi)erted to earn $2,5000 during a year. 

KXrRUIENCE OF EMPLOYERS 

This subcommittee will be hearing in detail from employers directly involved 
In these programs. We will limit our comments to the following observations. 

Eiiiployera exi)ress satisfaction with both programs. With work-study, the 
schools and off-campus agencies are pleased because it provides a source of 
IKM'sonnel at only about 25 i)crccnt of the cost that would normally be incurred. 

The absence of this program would materially affect the quality of services 
provided by most institutions. In addition, enrollments would decline since 
many student.s would he unable to attend school W(;re it not for the money 
earned through work-study. 

In cooiwratlve education, private employers cite these ndvuntngosj 

It helps business participate easily In the development of students and in 
providing them with guidance In career choices. 

It helps business nttnict and educate high-ealib(*r students. 

It redtices porsotmel recruitment ccmts and the high ttn^nover rate of new 
employe(JH, which is frustrating to both the employer and employee*. 

It improves the professional relationship between management at)d educators. 

It helps comi)ly with AfHrimitive Actloti Plans by aiding minority .students to 
learn more quickly the demands of the work place. 

There is little specific data with resi^ct to the cost-benefit experience of 
employers. Xerox nmde a study of this nmtter and found ''very substantial 
savings in its iHM\*<onnel recruitment costs through euiploying cm)perative eduoa- 
tUm students.'* Another .sttidy by South Central Hell, following nine years of 
experience* foutid that **the cost of employing and retaining each coop graduate 
was 40 percent less expensive than employing and retaining a regular college 
graduate/* 
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Thu Offleu.of Education has made grants nvallablu to persuade corporations 
to study their (•(wt-benelit experience. The National Chamber will encouraj^e 
employers to assess the etYeot of oooi)erative edneation on their o|H>rations, par- 
ticularly their development of nmni)o\Vfcr and uuuiagorial resources. 



Work-study and cooi>erative education projLfranis in* rit eximnsioii iii numerous 
ways. They .serve the needs and denumds of studenti^. employers, educators, and 
the public. 

For the student, they offer financial assistance and enable him to test out his 
career aspiration before graduation. In bringing relevarce to the classroom, they 
present a \inique opportunity for combining theory with practice. 

For tlie employer, the cooptrative education program provides an elfectivo 
means of attracting bdght and able young people for permanent employment. 
Tlie work%study program, to a lesser degree, ,'ilso serves this jmrpose; in addition 
it provides funds for employing students in jobs that might otherwise go niifUled, 
with attendant decline of school and community services. 

For the schools, these programs enhance enrollment thnnigh the earning power 
offered students and the superior educational oi)iM)i tunity accompanying a well 
administered program. 

For both industry and education, they help reduce the alieimtlon and suspicion 
that has arisen during the imst .several years between these two parts of our 
society by bringing about a closer working relationship in areas of mutual intei^est 
and derHjndence. They are also instrumental in helping industry and education 
keep abreast of swift developments in science and technology. 

For the public, they provide an excel!(?nt retiini for the tax outlay. In coopera- 
tive education, expenditures of $10.7 million stimulate a total estimated student 
payroll of 30 to 50 times that iigure— seveial hundred million dollars. 

Finally, work-study and eo()iK?ratlve educatloii are necessary complements 
of student grants and loans; they also offer important advantages over these 
two forms of assistance. 

One important consideration is that work-study lmi)oses a work commitment on 
the student. He must be serious in his desire to further his formal education. In 
contrast^ a problem with grants is that they can attract some weakly motivated 
students into our post-secondary schools— -students who imiy be In school not to 
prepare for work but to delay going to work. 

Student loans do have the advantage of Imposing a financial obligation on the 
student. We hope this program works as the Congress Intendetl— that It not only 
enables qualified students to advance tlu?lr education, but that costs are limited 
to the loan interest and related program expenses. We are concerned with the 
rising default rate — now reportedly over 7 percent compared with 4.3 imaent in 
fiscal 1072, With eimctment of the Higher Education Amendments of 1972, total 
loan obligations will increase. Uidess carefully administered, the default rate 
will likely continue to rise. And to tlie extent this happen.s. the loan hcfiomes 
an unintentional grant, It will fall to the tiixpayer to repay the lender. 



Following are recommendations that may help these programs play a still more 
importiint role in |MJst-secondary (Mlucatlon. 

Cnoi)emtive education 

1. Publicixo through the Office of Education tlie cost/benefit and the Intangible 
but useful results of C(M)peratlve education. Mntiy employers will participate 
lrresi>ectlve of any financial benefit. Hut iiinny (ithers— especially smaller em- 
ployers with more limited resource.s — will hold hnck if tiiey believe their Involve- 
ment win disrupt a working routine and In other ways add to costs. 

2. Stress training of school Job Developer/C'oordlaators. Success In opening 
Up job opportunities appears to deiwtid prlnmrlly on knowh»(lge and I'esourcefut- 
ness of these per.sons. 

Give more attention to placing the liberal firts student: emphasis thus far 
has been on technical and business students. 

4. Kstabllsh an evaluatbm mechanism to Identify areas rej|Ulrlug Improvement 
in program administration, 

o. Consider removing from program regulations the criterion that participants 
bo low-Income studetits, 
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0. Consider si>ecifylng that iion-proAt orguniautions, such as diambers of com- 
merce and trade and professional associations, are eligible for subcontracts with 
schools to develop jobs and handle certain aduiinistrutlve details. More than any 
other organizations, state and local chambers know company operations and em- 
ployer Interests in their areas. Trade associations can promote this program on 
ix national basis among tlieir nxembers. In some Instances, a chamber could serve 
as the job developer for a consortium of cooiieratlve Institutions. Though the 
jobs involved were on a much lower level, chambers already have ample exped- 
ence In their role as contractors for consortia In the NAB/ JOBS (National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen/ Job Opportunities in the Business sector) program. 

Work'Study 

1. Consider giving greater emphasis to job development In the off-campus public 
.sector, with a view to using work-study a» one meaus of providing needed public 
services. 

2. Give minimum emphasis to whether tlie job complements the student s course 
of study. The primary aim shcmld be to provide an earning opportunity ; seuil- 
skille<l and imskllled jobs should therefore be acceptable so long as they serve a 
useful purpose. 

3. Establish an evaluation mechanism to identify areas requiring Improvement 
In program administration. 

4. Continue the practice of restricting employment to public or private non- 
profit organizations. We see no way of significantly Involving the private sector 
without subsidizing the employer— an action the Congress has properly prohibited. 
Quite apart from this program, private employers provide the great majority of 
part-time and summer jobs for students. 

We commend the Chairman and members of this Subcommittee for providing 
this early opportunity to explore ways to promote work-study and cooperative 
education programs. We appreciate the subcommittee's consideration of our 
recommendations. 

Mr. O'Hara. I would like to ask you, if you have time to do this, 
we are awaiting a call from the full committee when a quorum appears 
there. We will have to adjourn this meeting when that call comes. 

I am wondering if it would be acceptable to you if we* had our otlier 
witness for today make his statement while you stood aside for a few 
minutes and then we can have both of you at the witness table so mem- 
bers of the committee could question you at that time* 

Would that be acceptable ? 

Mr. Sydnor. That wou'd be very good, yes, indeed, sir. ' 

Mr. O'Haka. Thank you very much, Mr. Sydnor. If you will just 
stand by we will be very interested in questioning you. In fact, I will 
give you a little warning of what I am going to ask. 

Mr. Sydkor. Fine. 

Mr. 01-Iara. I am going to ask why can't the Chamber do rv.orj^ to 
promote this program. 

I am going to ask you to do more to promote the higher education 
program. You see, you talked about publicizing it to the Office of 
Education. Businessmen are a little suspect of the Government sug- 
gesting things to them. They might take it better from you. 

You be thinking about that. 

Mr. Sydnok. We have suggested that State and local chambers pro- 
mote these programs much more than they have. 

Mr. O'IIaka. Let us go on to our second witness. Then we will be in 
a position to direct questions to both of them. 

Our second witness is Dr. William Hagerty, who is president of 
Drexel University in Philadelphia. 

Brexel is one of the Nation's leaditig institutions of cooperative 
higher education. 

Dr. Hagerty, we are very pleased to hear from you. 
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TESTIMCIH OS DR. WILLIAM W. HAGERTY, PRESIDENT, DREXEL 
UNIVERSITY, PHILADiiLPHIA, PA., ACCOMPANIED BY COL. 
JAMES LARSON 



Dr. ITaokuty. Tlmnk you. Mr. (.'hairman, ft'entlemen, I would like 
to introduce uiy colleague, Col. James Larsou, who is sitting here 
with me. 

Mr. Chairman, I wivt pro^/ose to go into a detailed presentation of 
the mechanics of the co-op system of education. I know there are 
specialists in the field who have already done that. I also note that Mr. 
Stewart Collins, who is directtor of co-op at Drexel and a founding 
member and executive secretary of the National Association of Co- 
ot^eratlve Education, spoke to you yesterday. J am sure they know more 
alwut the mexihanics than I do. 

But I want to take tliis. opportunity — and I appreciate it — to tell 
you a little bit about the cooperative system of education from the 
point of view of the president's office at our school. 

The financial advantagces are important and they are many. But 
there are other points which may be important to your work. 

About two-tlurds of our freshmen are on some aid. Of course, some 
lose it once they start co-oping. But one-third are not. They are at 
Drexel for purely educational reasons. I w^ant to discuss those. 

Co-op has been a keystone of our proffi*am since 1910. Every program 
we have is 100-pei'cent co-op except where a student is physically dis- 
abled* ^'or instance, we have a totally blind student. However, we did 
place this student eventually. 

Under this plan, generally for a period of 60 months, practically 
all of Drexel's undergraduates snent alternating periods of either 3 or 
6 months in the classroom and in business, industry, and in government. 

It has been our experience that the experience should be at least 3 
months to make it worth while for the employer to train the student. 

So by the time thoy graduate, our students have had a full academic 
program, plus 18 to 24 months of on-the-job education and experience 
with one or more businesses and industries. 

I came to Di'exel 11 vears ago. It is kind of interesting to me that 
I did so with the mulerstandin^ tliat Drexel would be willmg to review 
its co-op with an eye to discontinuing it if I felt it was not a plus factor 
in the overall development of the university. 

Our trustees vveM'e wisei* than L Tliey gave me this opportunity. Very 
quickly decided it was a great thing. Today I consider myself a 
strong advocate of it. 

The co-op systein is a source of income for I he student. But much 
more importantly, it is a pait of our educational program. Its benefits 
are many. 

^Vlien I question my alumni about co-op, they invariably cite the 
experience and the maturity that they ga'ned, and rarely, if ever, does 
an alumnus mention the money that his earned. 

From industry's standpoint, the co-op student begins early to under- 
stand that relationship between his schooling and his employment. He 
develops many insights into how American industry operates and why. 
Unlike many yoimg students today, he is more likely to seek rather 
than to shun a career in industry. This is true of our graduates as well. 
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It is interesting^ tliat about 70 percent of our Ph. D.'s go into in- 
dustrjr, which is an unusually high pronortion. 

To industry, this means a high-value^ low-cost tmining effort, for 
training co-op students after they graduate is much less costly than 
training graduate students with no work experience. 

It hasheen the experience of Drexel and at othei' co-op univemties 
that the co-op graduates demonstrate greater job stability as well 

Nevertheless, the greatest benefit is to the student himself. He can 
find himself early in his program. He develops a sense of responsibility 
and initiative quite early in his productive life. His outlook is not 
bounded solely by the experiences of his teachei^s and his peers on 
campus. It is certainly no accident that the co-op institutions felt vir- 
tually no disruption in recent yeara. 

I would like to note some reservations, some negative points, about 
co-op on a broad national und educational scale. Perhaps I should say 
"difficult" ones, rather than "negative." 

Institutions with long experience in cooperative education find very 
little difficulty in placing engineering or business administration types 
in co-op jobs. They can always place them in jobs that are related to 
their previous campus program, we have over 800 companies to choose 
from in these fields. 

With very little training, an engineer or bus ad major in most fields 
can make a worthwhile contribution. This is true of home economics as 
well. . 

But for students in the humanistic disciplines — and I was interested 
in the previous speaker's remarks — in the humanities and the social 
sciences and the arts, there is some difficulty in making co-op work, both 
for the student and his college. 

Quite often, business, industry, and Government agencies are skep- 
tical about the value of a young "generalist" in their midst for a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

However, it has been our experience that the young "generalists" 
from our College of Humanities or Social Sciences bring to their co-op 
jobs the same qualities that co-ops possess to a high degree — intelli- 
gence, dili^nce, responsibility, and practicality— and are definite 
assets to their employer. 

I should mentior that our own humanities and socinl science majors 
are a little bit difterent in that they do not take freshmen in, and tney 
are not allowed to enter that college unless they have been in one of 
the structui'ed programs for at least a year. 

The reaction to Di'exel "general ists" co-oping in such offices as in 
NASA and the Office of Consumer Protection and in various govern- 
mental offices in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for example, has 
been positive and even highly laudatory. 

As more and more institutions adopt the co-op system, they are learn- 
ing that co-op must be more than "earn^ as yon learn.'' To provide a 
true educational expei'ience, a co-op institution must staff an office of 
professionals who must first evaluate the students and then find the 
positions and wed the I'ight student to the right job. This is a reason- 
ablv expensive operation. 

At Drexel, one coordinator can handle as many as 200 eiigineering or 
business majors. In electrical engineering, for example, he can handle 
quite a few once he has the jobs set up. 
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On the otluM- hiuul, when you l'o into the humanities and social 
sciences, 30 maylxi is the inaxinuun because these jobs come one by one. 
They have to te sought out at hnv offices or TV stations or things of 

that kind. , , . , , . , j i 

For the co-op program to be really educational the ]obs provided 
must be related to the student's formal academic training. Needless to 
say, if all institutions were to' go on co-op there would be a marked 
decline in the educational quality of the jobs available and a loss in 

educational merit. * , . i .1 • i i 

An interesting problem of the co-op experience ttiat is less than ideal 
is the tendency to localization. Co-op students genemlly come from 
middle class homes or poor homes and for financial reasons usually . 
take th(>. co-op position clo.se to home sn that they can commute and 
save their co-op salaries for tuition and other expenses. 

We might have a great job for some kid. But if he has to put it all 
into airphme fares he won't go. Because of this great educational op- 
portunities i n other parts of the country often go hegpng. 

In some instances we at Drexell have been able to raise private tunds, 
mostly from our Board, to support certain selected co-ops where the 
opportunities out of town were either low-paying or nonpaying just 
so the students could take advantage of a particular opportunity. 

Needless to stiy, an institution's ability to do this on more than a very 
small scale is severely limited. - . • 1 j 1 

An ideal circumstance would be the availability of outside tunds 
which would allow the student from a middle, income, family to do his 
co-oping, at least in his second or third term, in other parts of the 
country. We try to get Atlantic kifls to go South, to go to the Middle 
West or even go to the Far West. , , v 1 lu.i 1 t 

Another opportunity is co-oping abroad. We have had a little luck 
here. Some students, for instance, in our college of hoine economics 
have studied fashion merchandising in Italy. Some of the engineers 
have gone into the auto companies in Europe. , ^ 1 ^ 

Mere again the cost is prohibitive. It generally means the student 
comes from a family of some reasonable means. 

The cooperative system has a definite impact on the iiistitution which 
sponsors it. I see it as an excellent opportunity for what has come to 
be called "technology transfer." xtacja 

Too often people think of technology transfer as whether NAbA, 
for example, can improve the quality of bristles in toothbruslies. 

The real achievement of technology transfer is people transfer and 
not the transfer of things. . . 

For this reason universities are one of the greatest sources ot tech- 
nology transfer, for we transfer past knowledge and new knowledge 
generated in the laboratories out into the world and into the commer- 
cial laboratories when they graduate the students. , . , t 

But on the other hand the co-op college or university is the bene- 
ficiary of a revei-se technological transfer. When the student returns to 
the classroom with the new knowledge that he has just acquired out m 
industry, it is this knowledge and experience that w:ll keep university 
laboratories from becoming museums and their faculties curators. 

If you have got an old piece of eciuipment the student tolls you about 
it vei'y quickly if he has seen something new. 
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Any professor who is toaching returning co-ops also knows that he 
has to keep on his t >es. He can^t give them the old method. He has to 
give them the modern method, whatever it is. 

Of course there is some difficulty. Some faculty members are not 
fully convinced of the total benefits of the cooperative system. They 
think it interferes with what they are doing. 

I mentioned earlier that I had some reservations when I became 
director 11 yeai*s ago. You get new faculty who have never experienced 
this before. This is especially true in the "pure" disciplines, physics, 
economics, mathematics. These prof esvsors resist it. They view co-op as 
not being in the hijghest level of education. They really feel it inter- 
feres wrtn the continuity of their instruction. 

Any institution considering a plan of cooperative education for the 
first time had better be prepared to educate their faculty first 

At Drexel we consider the cooperative system of education not 
only on as high a plane as an education restricted to the campus but 
in many ways superior to a campus-bound education. 

This api>li(»s to graduate work as well as undergraduate. We are 
extending it to our master's programs and our doctorate programs 
and business, engineering, science, whatever. 

Here as elsewhere any advances in higher education have to be 
based on a realistic chance of success. This means proper funding. 

In our case tiiis usually comes from the industrial firms. 

In conchision I want to restate my support of cooperative odnca* 
tion. Properly staffed, with a faculty understanding its benefits and 
with a student body aware of its difficulties and with a student body 
committed to hard work, it is a meaningful prodn3tive and educa- 
tional experience. 

And our alumni love it; 97 percent of them say that is the way 
they would go again. 

iir. O^Hara. Thank you very much, Dr. Ha^erty. 

Dr. Hagerty, I wonder if you would mmd sharing the witness 
table with Mr. Sydnor for a while. We are going to have some ques- 
tions for both of you. 

Let me nuike just one comment on your conclusion. It is hard foi* 
me to assess one engineering baccalaureate program against anotlier 
engineering baccaUureate pi ogram because I have never been in either 
one. I have a hard time figuring that out. 

Hut we had witnesses yesterday who were students in a law school 
co-op i^rogram at Northwestern University. I was able to assess their 
education a little bit as compared to my own. I came away with a verv 
definite feeling that it would have been beneficial to me in law school. 
T would have come out a better lawyer if I had had the same oppor- 
tunities that these co-op students have had in their law school ex- 
perience. 

I think it is a very definite advantage. By transfer one can assume 
that it would be advantageous in other fields as well. 

I really think cooperative education is hniporior in many ways. 
It must be. 

Mr. Sydnor, you suggest in your stat^»ment that co-op education 
is a great thing, that there ougli to be more of it. You suggest that 
it be publici/.ed through OE, tho cost benefit and other intangible 
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but useful results of oo-op and tlmt we consider specifying that non- 
profit organi/.ations such iis chambers of commerce and professional 
trade associations have subcontracts with schools to develop jobs and 
handle certain administrative details. 

But I am wondering. You stated in the beginning of your state- 
ment your complete support for this program. You say that the na- 
tional chamber for many years has supported the cooperative educa- 
tion concept and particularly so since Dr. Sidney B. Marland cham- 
pioned the cause. 

You had a national conference on co-op education. You had a series 
of small meetings and so on. 

How arc you doin^? Do you think you can sell this program to your 
members? If you think you can sell it to your members I think we 
could sell it to the Congress for a big expansion. 

If we can generate some demand for it, you don't have to sell it to the 
Congress, really. If you have got businesses wanting co-op people, 
Drexel would be happy, I am isure, to buy up Swarthmore. 

So far there hasn\ been that much demand. They don't have a prob- 
lem in getting jobs. But they don't have to beat people away. There 
aren't any lines outside the door. 

Dr. Hagerty, are businesses waiting for co-op jobs? You ha^e said 
you have got to go out and locate those jobs. 

The important thing is to get the coordinators working. So ap- 
parently there isn't all that much demand. What about it, Mr. Sydnor? 

Mr. Sydnor. We can make recommendations hei*e in Washington as 
far as the business*|federation is concerned, just like some of the other 
national organizations and institutions in Washington can make rec- 
ommendations. But it has to happen at the grassroots level. 

That is why we think that by encouragmg, as you said, local busi- 
nessmen's organizations to understand what is available here and to 
perhaps, as you suggest, have a part in setting up the arrangements 
with business firms. 

Actually I believe Dr. Hagerty might confirm the fact that most of 
the employers he deals with are of a larger nature. It becomes difficult 
for a school to get in touch with many of the small ones. 

That is why we think that the chamber's organizational structure 
could be quite helpful in getting local chambers to take students. 

I am a small businessman myself. We do work, for example, in the 
schools that have vocational students. We also take some students from 
our community colleges in Virginia. 

We find that those students who have come out of training in institu- 
tions such as the community colleges that offer courses in retail man- 
agement and so on, they are better employees and are more motivated 
than those who don't have those advantages. 

Mr. O'Hara. I would like to work with you to see if we can't find 
ways to promote cooperative education. I think we have barely 
scratched the surface 

Mr. Sydnor. You are correct. 

Mr. O'Haua [continuing.] Of these possibilities. When you talked 
about financial aid, student financial aid, at a low cost to the Govern- 
ment and at a high return to the student, there is nothing better than 
co-op. 
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This not only costs Uncle Saui practically nothing it is a benefit 
to the student as well He is working on something in a field related 
to his career objective and he is finding out if he likes the work or not 
and he is learning what the world is liKe. When he goes back to school 
he will be a better student l>ecause he has learned a little bit about the 
practical application of it. 

When lie goes to work he will be a better worker because he learned 
in school some things that were useful to him; 

I think if we got a No. 1 priority it might be proiroting cooperative 
education. I don't want to push it so fast that we end up with a lot of 
makework, worthless co-op. I thhik that would bo the worst thing in 
the world that could happen. 

I agree completely with you that we shouldn't get this mixed up 
with work studj^. We shouldn't make these subsidizwl lobs, you under- 
stand. Because if you start subsidizing private employers this gets 
into all kinds of murky areas. 

I Mnk it should be able to stand as it has on its own feet. 

I . Hagerty , how do you feel about it ? 
r. Haoerty. Let me comment on this large company-small company 
buc^uiess. A large companv has more places to put a co-op. But we have 
a pre-law program, Mr. Chairman. We try to place them with lawyers. 
Of course, they get nice experience. 

Sometimes the small companies can't do it, they just don't have the 
variety of work or maybe the boss has got a couple of sons or he has got 
a contracting outfit. He might have a civil engineer. 

But the thing that convinces anybody, even the small companies, 
is that about 60 percent of the co-ops go to work for somebody they 
co-oped for. 

We have got more people trying to hire technical types this year. 
There has got to be a great future for these kids but most of them 
had their jobs in February. They were working for a co-op company. 
The youngster likes the company. The company likes the youngster. 
They get married. 

Mr. O'Hara. Sounds great to me. 

Dr. Hao^ty. Some of the "Fortune 500's" out on the west coast, 
I will say to them, "Why don't you come visit us?" 

They will say, "We don't get anybody from you. All your best 
students are nailed down." 

Mr. O'Hara. I will bet that is true, too. Because when a really en- 
ergetic bright student is out co-oping, the co-op employer spots that 
student and say, "Ah hah. That is the one I want for certain when he 
or she finishes school." 

So they do, I imagine, get snapped up quite early. 

Dr. Haokktv. If you have a hot so[)liomore, for example, and he 
does a great job tliat employer is very likely to keep him in some kind 
of part-timt> work to keep his string on him. 

Mr. O^Haka. Of course, I think we have to recogtii^e, that there 
are few institutions, of which Drexel is one, that really have a very 
effective co-op program. So you couldn't expect that anybody could get 
into co-oping and do ns well. 

You have been doing it since when ? 19 

Dr. HAOKHTr. 19. 
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Mr. OIIara. m\h Wb think you will agree there is a limit as to 
how much we can expect this program to expand iii a short period of 
time* 

Dr. Ha(jerit. That is true. 

Mr. CHara. Not everybody can have a successful co-op program. 
I thmk you have to have a certain amount oi knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Sydnor. These figures I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, indicate that 
there are 800 institutions around the country that have programs of 
this tyi^e. In the State of Virginia, for example, there are only nine 
4-year institutions and community colleges that have it. There are 
probably 35 or 40 in total. 

So today roughly 20 or 25 neroent of the total colleges in my State 
have anything to offer. I think it is important particularly in the area 
of community colleges that this program be advanced in its par- 
ticipation. 

In Virginia only thi-ee of our 2*3 community colleges are now offer- 
ing co-op pro^iTams. They often work informally with emf»loyees and 
they are working closely with employers from their areas to make sure 
that theii' courses make senpe for that particular community. 

Mr. O'Hara. You will be interested in the testimony we had yester- 
day. Perhaps we can get you a copy of it. Tliis was from Fiorello 
LaGuardia Community College, which is part of the city of New 
York, talking about their co-op program and what a success it has 
been. It is a new program. Tliey are a new institution. 

pr. Hagbrty. An advantage, Mr. Chairman, is that we have one- 
third of our undergraduates co-oping at all times. That means for 
every three students you need only two seats. You only need two-thirds 
of the space. 

If you compare our budget with schools like RPI and Lehigh, Car- 
negie, schools like that, we feel we have about a 15 to 18 percent over- 
head advantage on operating costs. 

There are other co^^t benefits as well. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Es(^h, do von have some questions ? 

Mr. Each. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. They are along the line 
that you were questioning about. I was concerned about the fact that 
although we have the larger corpoi'ations involved in these programs, I 
know it is very difficult for a smaller businessman to become directly 
involved. That relates probablv to local chambers of commerce* 

I am wondering, realistically, how manv chambers have the re- 
sources to assist in tlie administration of programs such as this at the 
present time? 

Mr. Sydnor. As I mentioned, there are roujrhly 2,600 local and State 
chambers. Naturally, the staff availability varies considerablv from a 
metropolitan area like Detroit, New York, Chicago, to little towns 
where they have only a manarrer and a secretary. 

However^ there are about 450 local and State chambers with profes- 
sional st4iff, and that could take the initiative in this are^. 

Your committee, as vou well know, changed the rules on manpower 
during the past year. It is imt>ortant for Inisinessmen as well as other 
interested groups in the community to be part of new manpower 
profirams. 

^ The CETA Act of 1»73 establishes this. Chambei^ are already get- 
ting active there. 

19^ 
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I think this co-op type of education could tie in very well with this 
manpower revenue sharing concept. 

The chambers, as I mentionea, have been active in NAB job pro- 
grams in the past. 

One of the Dig costs of a small businessman is, as in my type of busi- 
ness, retailing, there is a terrific turnover in personnel. If I can hire 
people who are probably going to stay for several years or more in- 
stead of someone who is going to be there for 2 or 3 months and then 
leave, my costs are substantially reduced. 

Mr. Esch:. I am glad you brought up CETA. I think that funds 
would be aviiilable under CETA the way w j wrote the bill. 

I am interested in getting the private business involved; to provide 
tax incentives, for example, and to place more dollars into better 
supervision and more coordinators at the local level to work with busi- 
ness and the clients in the employment field. 

Mr. Sydnor. We feel there could be larger amounts speixt wisely. 
Again, as a former member of the Virginia State Legislature, I look 
with some suspicion on great additions of funds when you don*t have 
the programs worked out to use them wisely. 

But 1 think what we did recommend among our other suggestions 
is that additional funding be made available to insure the proper 
training of cooperative education job developei^s. 

Mr. EscH. Be able to get more companies to cooperate with the 
private institutions. 

Mr. Sydnor. And to bring in more smaller sized businesses. 

Mr. EscH. The larger companies borrow from their service offices. 
But in a smaller office the manager is the total show. 

Mr. Sydnor. Yes. 

Mr. EscH. There is a dichotomy that always crops up between the 
chambers and the unions at this level. 

But I was wondering how you found the unions in term of will- 
ingness to cooperate in hiring work-study and co-op students. 

Mr. Sydnor. Most of the major firms that are now working in the 
co-op programs are unionized almost completely. Apparently it has 
been working out quite satisfactorily. I guess the best example comes 
from the State where both the chairman and vou, Mr. Esch, are from. 

General Motors is supposed to be completely unionized, as much as 
any company in the country. 

Dr, Haokrty. You have to know the people, explain the problem. 
T think sometimes they are a little tender if jobs are short. But a lot 
of our construction engineers and civils work in construction in in- 
dustry. The double-E\s are the same way. 

We have all kinds. Out of home ec we have both men and women 
styding food nutrition. They work for companies like food service 
companies. 

After all, a great many of the students are the children of union 
people. 

Mr. Esch. I think that is important to recognize. 

I wonder what business is doing on the other side. Wluit is business 
'\oing to help employees with their p<)sts(^condnry education? Is there 
much of that going on ? 

In other words, how well is business encouraging employees to con- 
tinue with their educational process ? 
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Mr. Sydnoh. With the nipidly changinfj technological aspects of 
business today in most fields it is almost natural that employees, you 
might say, re-educate themselves, train themselves. 

Business is taking a major part in that directly. Many employers 
will pay all the tuition of their employees who take part-time courses. 
Often they will free them for sevei^al iiionths at a time to take a 
conc/iiterated course. Again, tuition and expenses are paid by the 
business. 

I would like to comment in that connection on a question the chair- 
man asked of Dr. Hagerty. 

Business today, we feel, has a very great stake in education and 
makes available educational facilities. The change in the job market 
has been so tremendous in the last few year's. I think as recently as 
1930 roughly 25 pjercent of the jobs where unskilled. 

Today's world is an entirely different world from the world of the 
1920's and 1930's. 

Mr. EscH. I appreciate both the gentlemen^s responses. 

I am especially indebted to the chairman for going into this area, 
one I have felt vei7 strongly about. 

Actually, when we passed the CETA bill last year w^e wanted to 
have more and more bringing together of the two programs and reex- 
amine what their role is in terms of our manpower policy. We are just 
reaching out to the low income and lower middle income student. I 
really wonder why if it is good national policy to reach out to those 
young people, why wouldnMi it be good national policy to encourage 
every child to have an opportunity to work and be encouraged to 
work this way at college and to be given that incentive. 

I would be happy to hear the comments. 

Dr. Hageutv. The Engineens for Professional Development have 
announced that they support cooperative education. 

But for a 17- or 18-year-old a year is forever. But we even have pro- 
grams where he eai*ns a masters degree within 5 years. 

Most of the co-op schools are also urban schools. Urban schools 
have certain advantages. 

But we have to make sure that that fifth year seems like college. For 
the kids who co-op in the greater Philadelphia area we have basket- 
ball teams and bands for example. They come out there at night to be 
a part of the university. You have to make them a part of the 
univei'sity* 

As a matter of fact our evening school bowling team just won the 
area championship. This is a big deal for those kids. 

Mr. O'Haiia. As a matter of fact it is m^ understanding that at 
Drexel that a student who is on co-op and is working has a student 
activities pass and he still has his tickets to the athletic events and he 
can oven m living in the dormitory. 

Dr. Haorkty. Oh, yes. 

Mr. O^Haua. He can use the library and do whatever. Instead of 
going to classes he is pfoing to work. 

Dr. Haoehty. As another example, the Ford Motor Co. is preparing 
to build a dormitory for co-ops. The idea is to give the students a fra- 
ternity flavor. 

Mr. EscH. Do you have a comment on that ? 
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Mr. Snydbk. Yes, Mr. Esdi. One of our recoininendations about 
cooperative education is to the ofFect that we undei^stand that the law 
as fur as cooperative education goes does not specify that a student 
participating must be from a low-income family. But we understand 
the HEW regulations so specify. 

We thought in tlie interest of good legislative overview you might 
want to make your view on that known to the HEW people, 

Mr. O'Haka. Will the gentleman yield on that ? 

Mr. EscTH. I just want to emphasize when that bill was passed it 
was discussed vehemently in this room. The intent of the legislation 
was to open up the program to all income levels. 

Mr. O^Hara, Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. EscH. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. 0'HARi\. This is one of those cases where the Office of Educa- 
tion used the law as the starting point, the statute as the starting point 
for the law. They then went on and wrote the law as they saw fit. 

This is an example of the many we have encountered in these 
hearings. 

Mr. EscH. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that many of us are coming 
to agree with a statement made by the Governor of Alabama some 
years ago, although many of us hate to admit it, that one of the real 
problems we have in the country is the regulation-writers and the 
bureiaucrats in the buildings on the Potomac. 

Mr. Sydnor. We believe that this is an advantage to the student no 
matter what his income or social background may m. 

As the chairman pointed out, he thinks he would have been a better 
lawyer had he had experience working in a !aw firm in the summer 
or part-time. 

Mr. Escii. The process should be to i*each out to students everywhere 
regi^rdless of their family background and income level. 

I believe that the court is going to agree in the near future that an 
individuaPs child support or student support will not be dependent 
upon his f amily^s financial situation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O'Haua. Thank vou. I just have one more question. It is appar- 
ent to me that one of the things that this program needs if it is going 
to be expanded in any way is more co-op coordinators who know what 
they are doing. 

I don't think you can take someone who has l)een in counseling for 
some years and say, "OK, now you are a co-op coordinator,^' witliout 
any further ado. 

I am wondering if some of the established institutions who have 
been doing this, like Drexel, would be in a position if they wei*e given 
sufficient leadtime and so forth to set up some training programs for 
co-op coordinators. 

Dr. Haoerty. It would be very easv. We would be glad to do it. 

Mr. O'Hara. Because you have the knowledge, the expertise and 
the experience. 

Dr. Haoerty. Mr. Lai*son, behind me, is suggesting that as a fruitful 
way to help. I believe we could. We have 22 or 24 coordinators. We 
could take classes of 20 and turn them out every 6 months. We would 
have to teach them how to get the jobs because we do this with every 
new person. It is amazing. 
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O'Hara. Mr. Iwchman ? 

Mr. JiGHMAN. I don^t really have any questions. I wanted to call 
this to your attention, and see if you had any information on it. Oiice 
they are no longer co-op students and are now employed by the in- 
dustry, what follow through do you bring to the program to see that 
th^ won't fall apart on the job ? 

I keep getting feedback on these co-op programs, that the college or 
high school is no longer concerned with that person. 

Those first montlis or year is really a critical point. 

Dr. Hagisrty. Befoiv they graduate? 

Mr. Lehman. Even after they graduate. They are out of mother 
college. It is a whole new ballgame. Can you give them some hind of 
a backup so that they will have some kina of a way to come back and 
get reinforcement of some kind ? 

Dr. Haoerty. Absolutely right. You have to keep in touch with 
them. An example, our lifetime placement sei*vice was severely tested 
a few years ago with the aerospace layoff. Some came back in after, 
about 15 years. 

Once we get some graduates in a company, say, out on the west 
coast, and we have recently gotten some in at COMSAT, we get the 
red carpet treatment. It is very, very effective. Our graduates are our 
best salesmen for the program. In the proceas of helping the youngster 
we keep in touch with the older man. 

But you are 100 percent right. You have to exert some effort. 

They are your best people in your f undraising campaign. As a prac- 
tical matter they hear about these gift-matching programs. 

When a company says they have two graduates of ours, we say, 
"Who are they You nnd their names. One might be a manager or a 
vice president. You get very well treated. 

Mr. O^Hara. Great. 

Thank you very much) gentlemen. 

Our hearings today were kept short in order to permit members to 
participate in the meeting of the full Committee on Education and 
Labor which was called for this morning. 

Tomorrow's meeting will be similarly limited because of the Demo- 
cratic caucus that is meetinjr at 10 on a matter having to do with oil 
depletion allowances. 

We will meet tomorrow. 

The subcommittee will meet tomorrow. Because of tlie hter meeting 
of the caucus the subcommittee will meet at 9 a.m. 

At 9 a.m. we are going to hear from Mr. Edward Cole, who is presi- 
dent of General Motors, and Mr. Dewey Barich, who is president of 
the Detroit Institute of Techuoltgy. 

The subcommittee is going to take further testimony on Thui*sday 
of this week and on Tuesday of next week on the work component of 
title IV. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appearing before us. 
Mr. Sydnor. Thank you. 
Dr. HAGBR'ry. Thank you. 

Mr. 0*IL\RA. The subcommittee now stands in adjournment imtil 
0 tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :30 a.m.. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m., Wednesday, May 15, 1974.] 
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WEDNESDAY MAY 16, 1974 

House of REPRESENXATmis, 
SrEOiAL SuBcoMJtiTTEE ON Education, 
Committee o j Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9 :10 &*m*« pu rsuant to notice, in room 2257, 
RaArbiim House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon* James G. 
O^Hara presiding. 

Present: Representatives O'Hara, Lehman, Dellenback, and Esch. 

Staflf present: Jim Harrison, staff director; Robert Andrin^, 
minority staff director; Klnora Teets, clerk, and Bonnie Stricklm, 
assistant clerk. 

Mr. O^Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are beginning pur hearings at this rather inhospitable hour 
because the Democratic caucus of the House will convene at 10 a.ni., 
and under the rules of the Democratic caucus this subcommittee will 
have to rise at 10; under the rules of the caucus we are forbidden to 
conduct committee meetings during the caucus. 

We are looking for quite a lot of guidance from Mr. Gibbons this 
morning. We are going to be discussing the new ways and means bill. 

Mr. Dellenback. Tne subcommittee can sit when the House is in 
session, but not when the Democratic caucus is in session. 

Mr. O^Haua. That is correct. It give^ a fine sense of priorities. 

I hope our witnesses will bear with us as we move through these 
proceedings fairly expeditiously. 

Sam Gibbor of course, was a member of this committer and a very 
valuable member, whom we still miss. One of his most important 
contributions was the introduction of the legislation which m 1968 
became the foundation for the Federal cooperative education program. 

Mr. Gibbons will make his own views known here at our meeting this 
morning and will introduce our two witnesses. 

I Miillsuggest we withhold questions until all three of our witnesses 
have presented their statements. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SAM GIBBONS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FIORIDA 

Mr. GiUBONs. Mr. Chairman, if you are ready, let me reminisce a 
little and try to pull this in perspective as far as I am comcerned. 

In 1968, I was sitting right there where Mr. Lehman is sitting 
right now. I recall John Dellenback and Al Quie and others. 

In the discussion of the 1968 Education Act we decided to encoura^ 
cooperative education. Cooperative education was not bom in this 
room or in the amendment Mr. Quie and I sponsored. It was a valuable 
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program then but we recognized there should be an intense federal 
input into it. 

In all instances of working with education here in the Education 
and Labor Committee and this paiticular subcommittee, there were 
really very few instances where you can influence what happens in 
education. 

We were attempting to make education more relevant to man's needs 
and to make it possible for people to go to universities and colleges 
and graduate with a skill they could use and sell and market in the 
American economy. 

I think Federal recognition of it was bom from a belief that so often 
young people in our society are exposed to a lot of higher education 
and, wnen they get through, they are perhaps enriched and broadened 
by it, but they perhaps have missed the target very badly and are some- 
times disapjpointed and disillusioned with their experience. 

It was with this in mind we injected ift the program provisions for 
seed money for cooperative education to get started. The administra- 
tion was Jow in picking it up, but it has now increased its request to 
over $10 million. It's in the President's budget this time, and the 
Federal Government has been pushing in a conservative sort of way 
a very fine program of expanding cooperative education into more 
institutions. 

Before 1 introduce our two witnesses here this morning, I would 
like to say something more personal. Our oldest son. Cliff, enrolled in 
cooperative education and became a living, walking, talking, example 
of what happens. He was turned on b^ cooperative education and what 
he could learn and do. Mrs. Gibbons is in the room this morning and is 
a more eloquent witness than I am. She can state what has happened 
to a young man who is not disadvantaged. Many times we think of it 
as being a program for disadvantaged, but it is not. 

I have talked with my friends about the education their children 
are getting. When I tell about Cliff's enrollment in cooperative educa- 
tion,' parent after parent bas told me, "I wish my child had that 
opportunity. How does he gut into that program ?" 

t advise them to have their child enroll with the counselor at the 
school and he will get them started. 

I think this is a program that is needed by our country. I think we 
embarked upon a g[ooa start. It is not a perfect answer. Perhaps you 
gentlemen can fashion a better answer than we have so far. 

As you know, cooperative education combines work experience in 
the field the person wants to go into with school. Perhaps they are just 
exploring, trying? to find themselves as some young people are doing; 
it IS combined with fulltime educational experience. 

In other words, a student may work a quarter or semester after he 
has gone to school for a couple of quarters or semesters, and he may 
start off in one field and go off in another. 

Two of us at the table started off in fields we had not intended to. I 
started off being an engineer and ended up being a lawyer, and Mr, 
Cole started out as a lawyer and ended up as an engineer. The fellow 
who got hold of him and made him an engineer did a better job of 
making him an engineer than I a lawyer. 

Let me fii»st introduce to you a man you had breakfast with, a man 
widely known and I feel rather humble introducing him, Mr. Edward 
Cole, president of General Motors. 
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He started as a teenager, working himself up into his career. He sold 
tractors as a teenager; started out in law, and ended up in engineer- 
ing; he received his degree after he worked for many, many years. He 
started into engineering in a cooperative type of program. To say that 
he is the president of General Motors is to say enough about him. It 
proves he is a successful man, is a man who knows how to manage, 
inspire, and produce. He has a statement for you. 

Ihe next man is Mr. Dewey Barich. who, Mr. Chaiman, you know 
is f roni your own hometown. He is a distinguished educator. 

I will turn the rest of the program over to them, and thank you 
personally, and the committee, for allowing me to be with you. ^ 

Mr. O'Haiia. Thank you very much, Mr. Gibbons. 

I hope when we come out with a bill this year, which I expect to, 
that we can have your help again on the floor even though you are no 
longer with this committee. I have found you to be one of the most 
effective promoters of legislation that 1 have ever seen. You are not 
going to get out of helping us. 

Mr. Cole, we would like to hear from you. 

STATEMENT 07 EDWARD N. COLE^ PRESIDENT, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP., ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD P. ROBES, PRESIDENT OF 
OMI 

Mr. CoLK. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward N. Cole. I am pres- 
ident of General Motors Corp. and a product of the cooperative edu- 
cation program of General Motors Institute at F\mU Mich. With me 
is Dr. Harold P. Rodes, president of GMI. 

r would also like to say I can't help but endorse and congratulate 
Congressman Gibbons. I think he has covered everything. 

I have briefed-down my statement to points I feel would be of in- 
terest to the committee. However, the text of my full statement will 
be available for the full record. 

I am especially grateful for this opportunity to meet with you this 
morning tecause cooperative education is no stranger to General 
Motors or to me. It is an educational philosophy which, in my judg- 
ment, is I'esponsive to the needs of a significant portion of our Nation's 
education requirements—for the individual and the institution* It 
serves private industry equally well and, if allowed, could help those 
entering Government service to become more effective. 

For these reasons, cooperative education deserves increased recog- 
nition and support from all segments of our society, particularly 
Congress. 

It IS my judgment that there will be an increasing demand for the 
cooperative approach to higher education in the coming decades. Con- 
sider two things: First, the growing complexity and mechanization of 
American industry. This will require enthusiastic workers with a wide 
variety of skills. And second, the rising cost of a traditional 4- or 5- 
ymv college or university education is making it increasingly dif- 
ficult for nuiny^ families to afford liigher education for their children. 

Of national interest is the fact some of our largest and most press- 
i*\« problems are in oip- large metropolitan centei^s. New approaches 
will have to be devclof od from intensive study of societal motivation 
and reaction as we seek to resolve our urban renewal, transportation, 
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environmental, welfare, health, and educational problems. These prob- 
lems are the most difficult of our times, and it seems that each is related 
to situational factors which cannot be evaluated fully in textbooks 
or in classrooms. For this reason, cooperative education projects should 
be designed to provide professional workers in these areas of need. 

At GM we nave had extensive experience through the General 
Motors Institute and through an equally broad program with other 
educational institute* jns. This background has given GM management 
sufficient insight aad understanding of the program that we support 
it wholeheartedly— at central staff and in the 33 divisions of GM 
which are now actively participating. 

Our support is based m part on the total, almost intuitive, reaction 
on the part of management and employees that the pro-am io good 
for the corporation and good for the students who j^articipate m it. 
We like the opportunity the pro-am offers of inserting GM orienta- 
tion and problems into the student's early schooling and training 
periods. 

At this point, we have flexibility in shifting student training that 
we do not nave at the professional salaried level. This pays off in an 
earlier competence ana capability in solving our problems. In most 
cases, such a student carries 'his own weight sooner than a 4-year 
graduate hiring in. 

I might add there, do we have a program of a 2-year college grad- 
uate in-training program; this is another important factor in the 
total GM cooperative education program. 

At GM we find that many of the concepts which enter into a dis- 
cussion such as this are not easily supported with cost-benefit data at 
this time. However, we are attempting to put this together. This is 
probably because our experience has been sufficient on other grounds 
and we nave not aought to justify it on that basis. However, the value 
is there and is exemplified by the fact that our retention rate for coop 
graduates is 40 percent 'better than for the regular college recruit, 
Basd on GM graduate experience. 

Thus, even without specific data, we feel there are cost savings to 
GM for the coop employee coming in and avoidance of subsequent 
replacement costs because more of these employees stay with us for 



It IS a mistake to think that the cooperative plan of education k most 
easily and directly applicable to business and industry. 

Since science and practical technology will play increasingly impor- 
tant roles in our future, cooperative education institutions are just as 
^ood recruiting jgrounas for Government personnel as they are for 
industry and business* 

Legislative and regulatory matters could be resolved more easily if 
legisktors, staff inembers, and other Government career employees 
were exposed to work experiences paralleling their academic goals and 
and to academic courses paralleling their career goals* 
2<ow, this is nocriticism, this is ]ust an observation. 
As one example with w^hich I am familiar, many of the difficulties 
and delays in safety, emibsions, noise^ damageability, and now fuel 
economy regulation of the automobile are partially attributable to an 
initial lack of understanding on the part of some of the Government 
officials involved* In these cases, an understanding of the scientific or 
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production facts, such as would come through a cooperative work ex- 
perience in the auto industry, would improve progress to everyone's 
benefit. 

Unfortunately^, an attempt on the part of industry to explain such 
factors is often interpreted as opposition or "foot dragging." This is 
not so. It \s the only way we know to make <^ertain that the end result 
will truly be in the public interest. 

And now Vd like to discuss General Motors' background and activi- 
ties in cooperative education. Most of what I have said today is based 
upon oup corporate and my fjersonal experience with General Motors 
Institute, an excellent institution of higher learning. 

We have been involved in cooperative education since the establish- 
ment of General Motors Institute as a part-time training school in 
1919, just 13 years after Herman Schneider instituted the first pro- 
gram of cooperative education at the University of Cincinnati in 1906, 
Since its incorporation in 1920 GMI has provided the corporation 
with educational programs and services in engineering and manage- 
ment. Many of GM's officers top managers and salaric Jemployees are 
graduates of GMI. At one time during the past year a count would 
show that three of the seven members of our executive committee 
and 16 additional vice presideiits and general managers were graduates 
ofGML 

My own participation in cooperative education began in 1930 when 
I enrolled at GMl as an engineering student under the sponsorship 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Division. I didn't get my degree until 1952 
because my work assignments which began as part of my cooperative 
schedule often extended beyond the customary time sequences. Ulti- 
mately the full-time work involvement became the predominant aspect 
of my career, and it was necessary to return for my degree many 
years later. 

Because of my personal experiences, I assure you that I know the 
full value of a cooperative education. 

Students are accepted at General Motors Institute only if two re- 
quirements are met : One, that a GM plant or staff unit sponsors the 
student; and two, that the student has qualified academicallv by hav- 
ing completed a prescribed schedule of subjects in high school with 
acceptable grades. Because many good candidates do not come to us 
with grades at an acceptable level, we have a pref reshman program for 
thesf^ students to bring their school experiences up to a proper level 
for admission. In the past 3 years, we have had approximately 260 
enroll in this program, with the same sponsorship and financial sup- 
port by the corporation as in the regular program. 

Unfortunately, not al! applicants who are qualified academically 
can be accepted because oi the limited number that can be accom- 
modated at the institute. GMI received 3,000 applications this year for 
a freshman class that will number about 600. It is simply not possible 
to include all these fine young people, much as we would like to. 

There are 3,189 cooperative students at GMI this academic year* 
sponsored by liBO of Gm's plants and staffs in the Unitec^ States and 
Canada. Of the more than 12,000 GMI graduates, over 7,C00 are still 
with General Motors, even though they are not required to remain with 
us 1 day beyond graduation. 

Because our needs are more extensive than GMI can satisfy^ we also 
have a large cooperative edtication program with other schools in the 
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Nation. From tluvse otlu»r schools, wo employed 902 cooperative educa- 
tion students representing 100 institutions of higher learning during 
the 1972-73 academic year. The 100 institutions included junior and 
(jommunity vjolleges as well as the traditional 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities. The students included 480 who were studying engineering 
and science, SfltJ studying business administration, and loG studying 
technology. 

^ From wluit I liave said so far, one might conclude that no modifica- 
tion of current Government programs is needed. Unfortunately, that is 
not the case. 

Primarily, our recommendation is for a higher level of Federal 
activity under part I), the cooperative educational programs section of 
title I V of the Higher Education Act. Since that part of the law luis 
siich value to all segments of business, industrial, and Government life. 
General Motors would like to make these three suggestions: 

First, Congress should study means for encouraging other industries, 
even small businesses, the teaching professions, as well as Government 
itself, to participate in cooperative education. 

Second, in order to permit the full development of cooperative edu- 
catitm potential, the limitation on Federal expenditures in this area 
should be broadened to include development of work opportunities 
among potential employiujg businesses and agencies of Government 
Thus far, these ap[:)ropriations have been limited by section 451 of th»* 
act to the teaching institutions. 

If we accept the premise that cooperative education is a process of 
development that is shared mutually by the instructing institution and 
thp sponsoring employer, then it should be obvious that the Federal 
olfoit has suppoited only one-half of the gram. 

It is my thesis today Uiat Congress ^ ilcl explore this developing 
problem and eliminate the barrier wh . may prevent a worthwhile 
and effective way of expanding the co. perative progi'am to help stu- 
dents, schools, and employers solve our major urban problems. 

Third, Congress should j)romote use of cooperative education as a 
means for improving the hiring and upward mobility of minority 
and women employees. At GM we now realisse the ^reat potential for 
cooperative education to help us achieve our objectives in these areas, 
and we have launched several programs to take full advantage of the 
program in this respect. Specifically, Genei^al Motors Institute is 
playing a mapr role in the corporation's efforts to develop the poten- 
tial of minorities and women tor higher-level jobs. In the last, year^ 
the eni'ollment of minorities in GMFs full bachelor^s degree program 
increased from ;^72 to 412. Minorities now repi^esent over 13 percent of 
the total GMI enrollment. The number of women in the degree pro- 
iXnim rose from 112 last year to 247 this year, an increase to about 8 
percent of the student body. In addition, GMI has developed a nuiur 
ber of special jprogranis aimed specifically at these groups, designed 
to ungrade technical and managerial skills. Because of our success in 
this l)eginning effort, we feel strongly that Congress should study ways 
to promote wider use of cooperative education a^nong minorities and 
women employees. 

Mr. ('hairman, these recommendations all sii^jgest the probability 
of increased Federal interest in and support fot cooperative education. 
To accommodate tliis increased support, I $>\iggest Congre^^s might 
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explore the budget t^»,lmi<iue we sometimes use in business of shift- 
ing appropriations from one closelv-related program to another. 

In conclusion, this hearing is another opportunity to advance the 
understanding of important people of the value of cooperative 

education. , ^ . 1 1 

Cooperative education is responsible. It is accountable, its per- 
formance has facilitated rather than impeded educational purposes. 

At a conference in Dayton, Ohio, back in 1957, C. R. Osborn, then 
a vice president of General Motors and a founding trustee of the Na- 
tional Commission for Cooperative Education, saul that the coopera- 
tive approacli to education represented triple proftt^proftt to the 
student, profit to the cooperating institution and profit to industry, 
Mr. Osborn 's assessment is as valid today us it was 17 years ago. 

Clearly on the basis of what it has already contributed and 
achieved in the field of higher education, cooperative education is one 
of our best bargains in return for money spent. It is ready and capable 
of a new era of expansion and service to the. Nation. 

Thank you. 

Mr, OllAitA. Mr. Cole, without objection, your statement will 
appear in full in the record. 

[Mr, Cole^s statement follows:] 

Statkmbnt Prksented by Edward N. Cole, Presidknt, General Motors Corp. 

Mr. Chairman, my name Is Edward N. Cole. I am President of General Motors 
Corporation and a product of the cooperative education program of General 
Motors Institute at FHnt, Michigan. With me Ih Dr. Harold P. Rodes, president 

^'l^am' especially grateful for this opportunity to meet with you this morning 
because cooperative education la no stranger to General Motors or to me. It Is an 
educational philosophy which, In my judgment, Is responsive to the needs or a 
significant portion of our nation's education requirements— for the Individual 
and the Institution. It serves pHvate Industry equally well and, If allowed* could 
help those entering govemmeiit service to become more effective. 

For these reasons, cooperative education deserves increased recognition ana 
support from all segments of our society, particularly Congress. 

GENERAL OBSERVATION 

C()()i>erp,tlve e<lucatlon Is a realistic and relevant education and Is especially 
suited to the needs of students and employers In this age of liidustrlal hsatlon and 
urbanlsiatlon. It Is a first-rate education because It successfully combines theor> 
and practice In the desirable proportions. , ^ . m 

It Is my judgment that there will be an Increasing demand for the coopemtlve 
approach to higher education In the coming decades. Consider two things: First* 
the growing complexity and mechanization of American Industry will require 
enthusiastic workers with a wide variety of skills. And, second, the rising cost of 
a traditional four or five-year college or university education Is making It increas- 
ingly difficult for many families to afford higher education for their children. 
Both these factors have a significance for the nation, for oi?r academic centers* 
for employers and for parents, as well as for the students themselves on whom 
the future of our country depends. 

NATIONAL INTEREST 

A labor force of 107.7 million In 108f; has been predicted by the U.S. Department 
of Labor In Its recently-published Occupational Outlook Handbook. Because our 
industrial society Is utlll55ing technology to a greater extent, jobs will become 
morfo complex and require greater skill. Employers, In turn, will need and seek 
people who have higher levels of education. * , .4 

The growth In employment will be fastest In those occupations requiring the 
most education ami training. The Labor Department points out. for exami)le. thai 
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professional occuputlonH will grow at an increasing rate between now and 1085 
as the nation makes greater eiTorts toward the country's socioeconomic progress. 

Some of our targest and most pressing problems are in our large metropolitan 
centers, New approaches will have to Im developed from intensive study of 
societal motivation and reaction as we seek to resolve our urban renewal, trans- 
portation, environmental, welfare, health and educational problems. These prob- 
lems are the most difficult of our Umes, and it seems that each is related to 
situational factors which cannot be evaluated fully in textbooks or classrooms. 
B or this reason, cooperative education projects should be designed to provide 
professional workers in these areas of need. 

If we respond to these opportunities to use all our human and institutional re- 
sources in the way they can serve tbe natfon best, much better conditions for 
our progress and growth will accompany the fulfillment of tbe Deiwrtment of 
Labor's prediction. 

PERSONAL INTEREST 

While a high school education has been the »t4indard for most American 
workers, training beyond high school has become a necessity for an expanding 
number of semiskilled and near-professional occupations. The wider use of new, 
highly sophisticated automated equipment in offices and on the production lines 
has already raised the skill requirements for many factx>ry, clerical and otlier 
jobs. New methods of manufacture, new materials and new products to meet our 
constiantly changing and rising standard of living will require workers who have 
greater technical knowledge and the nbiUty to understand and operate the com- 
plicated machinery of the future. 

While a higher level of education or more si)ecialized training will be re- 
quired for many Jobs which offer the best wages, it is somewhat ironic that 
higher education is getting Iwyond the fltumcial aMlity of an increasing num- 
ber of American families. 

This clrcumstA'nce is resulting in greater enrollments in the nation*s two-year 
community colleges. This is especially true of minority students who, because 
they are highly career oriented, realize that they must leave the campuja with 
critical or unique Job wkills which vdll enable them to step quicklv and com- 
petently into a Job, They want the degree they earn to be relevant in terms of a 
steady paycheck. 

Cooperative education provides several benefits not experienced in the tradition- 
ally-structured manner of education. As I stated at the outset, its first and per- 
haps biggest advantage Is that It permits the right exposure to and blend of 
practical experience with technioal theory. 

Second, it provides an atmosphere where students can flourish in the real 
world of competition and where their true potential for success can flower early 
in both the education and work exi)erience. This has always been possible In the 
aaidemic arena, but it Is a distinct advantage to a student to have his leader- 
ship possibilities exposed early in his career work as he partlcitmtes actively and 
effectively in the cooperative venture. 

And> thi»^. it puts a higher education within the reach of many who might not 
otherwise get it. Earning while learning enables students to pay a substantial 
part of their educational exi)€nses. While this third point Is obvious to many, 
what might not be understood equally well is that cooperative education keeps 
many students In school who otherwise might dr^p out. It often provides that 
essential "break'* in the sometimes tiresome stretch for a degree, when finances 
or the discipline of continual schooling get a bit pressing. Cooperative educa* 
tion in these cases provides a helpful mix of pressures and environments which 
makes the achievement of that final objective a little easier, be it a bachelor's or 
other degree. 

Early entry in an occupation, incidentally, has addltionril fringe benefits for 
the employe. In the case of our own General Motors cooperative program, for ex- 
ample, the five yeai's spent as a C(^op student at GM ave counted as service at 
retirement time and are years in which the student is covered under our health 
insurance plan. Moreover, when he becomes a salaried worker in the later stages 
of the program, he enters the ftill range of OM's fringe benefits earlier than would 
a newly^iired employe. 

Finally, by working while earning an academic degree, students are oriented 
to the world of work. They have the opportunity to learn about the range of oc- 
cupations open to them and the potentials and limitations of the fields which In- 
terest them. Most Importantly, they have the opportunity to change academic 
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plans and prepare for a more Informed vocational choice In the evont they decide 
their abilities are more suitable for a different career. 

This flexibility Is desirable and pays dividends. The coordination of work.ex- 
l)erience with the academic program motivates students. It causes them to find 
greater meaning In their studies us they see the connection between the jobs 
they hold and the things they learn on campus. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTBY INTEESST 

During the work*and-leam experience, student and employer have the chance 
to view each other carefully and critically before deciding if they are meant for 
the regular employment relationship. There Is a smoother transition into fuU- 
tlme employment at the end of the undergraduate period. The cooperative ex- 
perience reduces or even eliminates the apprenticeship and training programs 
usually required of new employes. 

Another principal advantage of the program is that the co-op student— the 
successful one anyway— becomes a "missionary" for the employer. His under- 
standing and appreciation of the company and the function it fulfills In the 
provision o£ goods and services in our economic system are a dividend that is 
often overlooked. His "goodwill ambassador" role is invaluable to the educa* 
tional institution and the employer. 

Finally, of equal importance to student and employer, is the assurance of mean- 
ingful employnjent for the graduate. Permanent employment of cooperative 
education graduates assures employers of employes who are experienced in the 
company and have already established a record of constructive work. 

OBNEKAL MOTORS INTEREST 

At GM we have had extensive experience through the General Motors 
Institute and through an equally broad program with other educational institu- 
tions. This background has given GM management sufficient Insight and under- 
standing of the program that we support It wholeheartedly— at central staff 
and In the 33 divisions of GM which are now actively participating. 

Our support is based in part on the total, almost intuitive, reaction on the 
part of management and employes that the program is good for the corporation 
and good for the students who i>articipate in it. We like the opportunity the 
program offers of Inserting GM orientation and problems Into the student's eariy 
M»hoollug and training i)eriods. At this point, we have flexibility In shifting 
student training that we do not have at the professional salaried level. This 
pays off in an earlier competence and capacity in solving our problems. In most 
cases, such a student carries his own weight sooner than a four-year graduate 

hiring in. * . 

At GM we find that many of the concepts which enter into a discussion such 
as this are not easily supported with cost/benefit data at this time. This is prob- 
ably because our exi)erience has been sufficient on other grounds and we have 
nf>t sought to justify it on that basis. However, the value is there and is exeni* 
puffed by the fact that our retention rate for co-op graduat^es is 40 percent better 
than for the regular college recruit, based on GMI graduate experience. 

Thus, even without specific data, we feel there are cost savings to GM for the 
co*op employe coming in and avoidance of subsequent replacement costs beca Jse 
more of these employes stay with us. 

INTEREST UNIVERSITIES ANt) SCHOOLS 

Cooperative programs enable the educational system to become more aware 
of the needs of industry. Because the adequate education of the student in ot 
paramount importance, the institution and the employer establish a relationship 
which reduces the Isolationism of the school and results in a better rapport with 
the commercial community. 

This mutually Imtwrtant relationship enables the faculty to be kept up to 
date and stimulated by events in the worid of commerce because the student*s 
on-the-job exi)eriences become a vital part of the classroom program. In a way, 
yoti might sav that industry assists with the design of the educational curric* 
ulum because the feedback between Industry and education through the student 
and the faculty keeps the institution more in tune with the needs of industry. 
The average educational institution simply does not have the resources to keep 
abreast of today's fast-movlug technology by other means. 
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The liicrenalng coiiiplexlty of modorn Hoclety has heightened the need for 
improved cooperatlPis between hulustry and education. In preparing youth for 
the highly competitive job market, education can be the equalizer that breaks 
down racial and economic barriers. The business community feels that If edu- 
?f I "'^'^"'ni'^sh Its goal of providing equal opportunity for advancement. 

Kl'r^ '"'^''^.'^ 5^'"^^** "'^ the needs of students 

'PKio ' "l'** ^"'"^ ^^'^^^^^ emphasis should be on career orientation. 
inlirS f.n^^ expansion of cooperative programs or the achievement of a 
marketable skill before students join the work force. 

GOVERN MENT INTEREST 

....rf jf/ "'"^ cooperative plan of education is most easHy 
and directly applicable to business and industry. 

)n practical technology will play increasingly Important roles 

In our future, cooperative education Institutions are just as good recruiting 
grounds for government personnel as they are for industry and business. 

Legislative and regulatory matters could Ik; resolved more easily If legis- 
lators, staff members and other government career employes were exuosed to 

Z^.lpEr'ff I"'™"^","^ ""^ t" aSemiJ'^our.sS 

paralleling their career goals. 

i./^.lftl^''''""?''*!^ J^'^''^'? ^ faniillur. many of the difficulties and dtlays 
III .safety, em .sslons, noise, danmgeabillty and now fuel economy regulation of 
the automobile are partially attributable to an initial lack of understanding 
on the |«irt of some of the government officials Involved. In the.se cases, an 
understanding of the scientific or production facts, such as would come through 
toeverSrbenefit "'"^ l>«l"stry, would Improve progress 

Unfortunately, an attempt on the part of Industry to explain such factors 
Is often Interpreted n.« opposlthm or "foot dragging. " Tljis is not «/> "t Is fhe 
only way we know to make certain that the end result will truly be in the 
public Interest. 

I should add at this iwliit that coriH)rate iiuumgers would benefit, too if 
they were exposed to t; e .structure and functioning of government prior to 
assuming their positions of general responsibility. 

OKNEBAt, MOTORS INVOLVEMENT IN COOPKRATIVE EDUCATION 

And now I'd like to discuss General Motors' background and activities in 
cooperative education. Most of what I've said today is bused utwn our corporate 
and my personal experience with General Motors Institute, an excellent institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

We have been Involved In cooperative education since the establishment of 
General Motors Institute as a part-time training s«!hool In 1010, just 13 vears 
after Herman Schneider instituted the first program of cooperative education 
nt the University of Cincinnati in 1006. Since its Incorporation in 1020, GMI 
has provided the corporation with educatloii.M.l programs and .services In engi- 
neering and management. Many of GM's ottloers, top maimgers and salaried 
mp oyees ar« graduates of GMI. At one tlmt- during the past year, a count 
iT three of the .seven mouibers oi' our executive committee and 

10 addltlouul vice presidents and general nuinagers were graduates of GMI. 

My own participation in <'ooporatlve education began in 1030 when I enrolled 
n. » ^I.^i"? i-'"Si»eeri"g student under the sponsorship of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Division. I didn't get my degree until 10.'>2 hecause my work assignments, 
which began as part of my cooperative schedule, often extended bevond the 
customary Ime sequences. Ultimately, the full-time work involvement became 
the predominant asfa-ct of my career, and It was necessary to return for mv 
degree many years later. im luj, 

Because of my iwrsoiial experiences. I assure that I know the full value 
! . iorT"'!^^ ^IT"""', ".^ l'"i«vatlve approach has been revolutionizing 
higher education. This revolution— very quiet and quite orderly— Is producing 
capable, well-trained profe.s,s|()iials and technicians withfmt spectacular con- 
frontations or disruptions. 

Students are accepted at General Motors Institute only If two re(iulrements 
IV^J']!?*' ^"^ ^J".*' " •'^t"'^ Hpoiisors the .student; and. two. 

that the student has quiillfled academically by having completed a pre8crlbe<l 
.sche<iule of subjects in high school with acceptable grades. Hecause inany good 
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caAdidates do not come to us with grades at an acceptable level, we have a 
pre-freshman program for those studeiit« to bring their unacceptable gmdes 
up to a proper level for admission. In the past three years we've had approxi- 
mately 250 enroll in this program, with the same sponsorship and financial 
support by the corporation as in the regular program. 

Unfortunately, not all applicants who are <iuaUfled academically can he ac- 
cepted because of the limited number that can be accomiiUMlated at the Institute. 
GMI received 3,000 applications this year for a freshman class that will number 
about 600. It is^ simply not possible to include all these fine young people, much 
as we would like to. , ^ 

There are 3,189 cooperative students at GMI this academic year sponsored by 
150 of GM*« plants and staffs in the United States and Canada. Of the more 
than 12,000 GMI graduates, over 7,00 are still with General Motors, even though 
they are not required to remain with us one day beyond graduation. 

Because our needs are more extensive than GMI can satisfy, we also haVe 
a large cooperative education program with other schools in the nation. From 
these other schools, we employed 902 cooperative education students representing 
100 institutions of higher learning during the 1972-73 academic year. The 100 
institutions included junior and coiimiunity colleges as well as the traditional 
four-year colleges and universities. The students included 480 who were study- 
*.ng engineering and science, 305 studying business administration and 156 study- 
ing technology. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR OONORESSlONAL ACTION 

From what Tve said so far, one might conclude that no modification of current 
government pn)grams is needed. Unfortunately, that is not the case. 

Primarily, our recommendation is for a higher level of federal activity under 
I'art D, the Cooperative Educational Programs section of Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act. Since that part of the law has such value to all segments of 
business, industrial and government life. General Motors would like to make 
three suggestions : . \ . . 

First, Congress should study means for encouraging other industnes, even 
small businesses, the teaching professions, as well as government itself (at all 
levels) to participate in cooperative education. The benefits to each participant 
are significant They have been demonstrated and are among the most effective 
programs In which federal monies have been ex|)euded. The obvious need is for 
the concept to be understood and utilized more broadly In our national 
community. 

Second, in order to permit the full development of cooperative education po- 
tential, the limitation on federal expenditures in this area should be broadened 
to include development of work opportunities among iwtential employing busi- 
nesses and agencies of government. Thus far, these appropriations have been 
limited by Section 451 of the Act to the teaching institutions. If we accept the 
premise that coopi>rative education is a process of development that is shared 
mutually by the instructing institution and the siwnsoriiig employer, then it 
should be obvious that the federal effort has supported only one half of the 
program. 

The con8e(|uence of the current policy of federal f imdlng, at least in part, is that 
there are more students on the campuses even today who wish to participate in 
cooperative programs than can be placed with sponsoring employers. Employer 
understanding, as well as that of school adminlstnitors, needs to be supported 
in . . planning, establishment, expansion or carrying out . . . programs of 
cooperative e<lucation.'* At the same time, many of society's major problems, to 
which I've previously referred, are growing in dimension— although we are mak- 
ing progress In a few areas. Tlie fact remains that government agencies now 
seeking to solve these same problems of housing, health, environment and edu- 
cation could provide excellent work exiHjriences within the best concept of co- 
operative education. But they are not now doing so apparently because they do 
not understand the full potential of c(ioi)eratlve education. It Is my thesis today 
that Congress should explore this developing problem and eliminate the barrier 
which may prevent a worthwhile and effective way of expanding the cooperative 
program to help students, s^'hools and employers solve our major urban problems. 

Third, Congress should promote use of cooi)eratlve education as a means for 
Improving the Wring and upward mobility of minority and women employes, At 
OM, we now realize the great potential for cooperative education to help us 
achieve our objectives In these areas, and we have launched several programs 
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inJH?f,f« I ni„^.«^*^ '''I"* program in this respect. Specifically. General Motors 
Institute is p aying a major role in the Corporation's efforts to develop the poten- 
tiol of minorities and women for hlgher-level jobs. In the last year, the enroll- 
r^ip'vSf " '° bachelor's decree program increased f?om 372 

n^,mi!;?^. represent over 18% of the total GMI enrollment. The 

number of women in the degree program rose from 112 last year to 247 this year. 
ZlZ?''f *»>f body. In audition, GMI hafdeveffi a 

number of special programs aimed specifically at these groups, designed to up- 
fSw nianfgerial skilla. Because of our success in thii beginning 

effort, we feel strongly that Congress should study ways to promote wider use 

iSP^^i!" . ® ^"cation among minorities and women employes, 
f Ji^;„i "?'.***®^^''®*^°'°'°®"*'""°"« suggest the probability of Increased 
federal interest in and support for cooperative education. To accommodate this 
increased support. I suggest Congress might explore the budget SSique we 
nr^rlrt "'^ S ''"2^"^' ttppropiiations froin one dosely-reltted 

program to another. Moreover, we recommend that ultimate utilization of these 
funds for the benefit of students should be assured by requiring a periodic evalu- 
-rZlrHi » * appropriated is spent. The statutory purpose of 

^?^J^^. establishment and expansion of cooperative programs Is 
Justifiable only if it Is a means to an end, and not the end itself. 



CONCLUSION 



hearing is another opportr.nity to advance the understand- 
!vftem f °\ coo,«rative education. Our educSSSul 

Sn^m?,«ri,„r. fh""^*^ and improved in a meaningful way in isolation. Edu- 
cation must have the have active support and cooperaUon of business, industry 
and government fit it is to find better ways to provide our youth wifh mofe 
knowledge and more proficient skills. It is my hope that you will devise ways to 
Implement a program that can be of strategic importance to our manpower plan- 

f„SHfSt'^"''fK''^Vf Is resiK-nsible. It is accountable. Its performance has 
facllitateu rather than imi)eded educational purposes. 

• 5 « t^;i'rerenee la Dayton, Ohio, hack in 1957, C. R. Osborn. then a vice nresi- 
K^i "'"^ « founding trustee of the NHtional Commission for 

Cooperative Education, said that the cooperative approach to education «^!)re- 

SfiUottsrv'tr^n f r the cooperat^nSsfitSoS 

profit to industry. Mr. Osbom's assessment is as valid today as it was 17 years ago. 

^# 'Ii^H t*>e,'«»s'« of what it has already contributed and achieved in the 
field of higher education, cooperative education is one of our best bargains In 

smiTetrtlSSoT"*' " '^'^^'^^^^ °' " expansion and 

Thank you. 
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The GMI Engineering and Industrial Administration Programs, 
offer to qualified high school graduates a sound education and 
an opportunity to prepare for a career in General Motors. 
Students follow a cooperative plan which combines a strong 
academic program at GMI with related work experience iu one : 
of the General Motors sponsoring units located throughout 
the United States and Canada. During the First nine semesters 
(the cooperative phase) of these five-year programs,, the students 
alternate between six-week periods of academic study at GMI 
in Flint and work assignments in their sponsoring General 
Motors units. Durng the tenth. semester (the degree phase), 
each student completes an undergraduate thesis 
on aGM unit problem. Two six-week 
academic and two.six-week work 
periods comprise a semester. 

The cooperative plan offers sevenal 
advantages to the student, including: 
increased learning from the combination 
of theory and practice; valuable ex- 
perience in human relations from 
the wide rang^ of contacts with people; 
professional and personal development 
giving him a head start toward becoming 
a mature, experienced* responsible 
engineer or manager; and income 
during the work experience periods*- • 
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Seiecfmg GMI 

Young persons considering GMI need to understand that the 
objective of the GMI programs is to contribute to their d/.'velop- 
ment for careers of technical and managerial responsibility in the 
General Motors Corporation. An applicant must conclude that 
his abilities and interests lie in an engineering or industrial admin- 
istration program that is closely integrated with actual Industrial 
experience. GM! offers no other program to which a student may 
transfer if he fmds these areas not to his liking. 

The sponsorship of an applicant in a GMI program by a General 
Motors unit indicates its interest in developing engineering and 
managerial personnel for the future. Thus, the applicant's goals 
and interests should be for a career in industry and compatible 
with those of the GM unit from which he seeks sponsoiship. 
Mutual decisions must be reached on matters ranging from the 
course of sludies selected to the career opportunities available 
in the sponsoring GM unit. 

Applicants must find the cooperative plan an agreeable arrange- 
ment, recognizing it as an educational process and not merely a 
way to finance an education. They must be strongly motivated, 
able, and willing to work hard because GMI's concentrated pro- 
gram of studies demands ability and exceptional devotion of 
effort. 

The GMI curricular offerings, the pattern of operations, and 
the standards and requirements both academic and personal - 
reflect the above-mentioned points. 
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Careers in General Motors 



The mechanical, industrial, and electrical engineering curricula 
prepare tlie student to pursue the engineer's tasks of design, 
development, and evaluation. Mechanical Engineering invr^ves 
these activities as applied to motive power units, machines, tools, 
and their products, Industrial Bngineering concentrates on them 
in the installation of integrated systems of men, materials, and 
equipment to accomplish tlie work of the organization. Electrical 
Engineering emphasizes these activities as applied to electrical 
products, instrumentation and control of processes, and plant 
electrical power distribution. 

The industrial administration curriculum prepares students for 
careers in one of three broad areas: Production Management, 
which covers the supervision or direction of manufacturing opera- 
tions and allied activities; Production and Material Control, which 
involves the planning, scheduling, and control of production, pur- 
chasing, material handling, and warehousing; and Marketing, which 
deals witli planning, promoting, and analyzing the distribution of 
products and parts and the handling of manufacturer's contacts 
with and services to retail outlets. 

Graduates of GMl normally progress to increasingly responsible 
positions in engineering and management and some move on into 
positions in related staff activities and general administration. 
Positions attained by GMl graduates in General Motors include 
President, Executive Vice President, Group Executive. Genera! 
Manager. Chief Engineer, Plant Manager, Staff Engineer, Super- 
intendent, Production Manager, Director of RcliabiHty, and Sales 
Manager. 

Thus, a wide range of attractive lifetime opportunities are avail- 
able to young men and womcii through affiliation with General 
Motors and sponsorship) in General Motors institute. The diversity 
ofGM products and the wide-spread geographical locations of the 
participating CM units increase these opportunities. 
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Courses of Study 



In the Engineering Program, the courses of study for the first 
two yeurs urc common for ull students, In the second year, the 
engineering students, with the advice and approval of their spon- 
soring GM units, elect the fields of engineering in which they will 
specialize in the third through the fifth years. 

Courses of study in ihv freshman year include: 

Tint Semester Second Semester 

CuiL-uiUsI Calculur.U 

Materials Science I Physics 1 

Production Processes t Production Processes U 

Design t ' Computer Programming 

Human Communication Current Issues in Mistoricat 

> Perspective 

The courses of study in the first three years of the Industrial 
Adrninistratt(!rn Program are common to all students. In the third 
year, the industrial administration students, with the advice and 
approval of th'Mr sponsoring GM units, selcvi their areas of 
specialization for the fourth and fifth yeirs. 
Comes of siudy in ih*: freshman year include: 



First Semester 
Calculus t 

Written S. Oral Communication I 
Current Issue.^ in Historical 

Perspective 
Graphic CommunicaUon 
Physical Science I 



Second Semester 
Caicuius H 
Physical Science II 
^fan in Society 
Production Processes 
Principles of Psychology 
Computer Systems 



Class and laboratory sessions of both programs, operating Mon- 
day through Friday, require from 21-23 contact hours per week. 
A student is expected to devote approximately two hours of 
preparatiojn for each hour of class. 
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Work Experience 

Work experience constitutes an integral part of the educational 
process in this cooperative plan. The assignments in the sponsoring 
GM unit are actual jobs involving regular work performance and 
the assumption of related responsibilities, as required of any full* 
time employe. 

The work assignments arranged in the first two years provide a 
wide variety of experience in various mai. :facturing and staff 
departments. As a result, broad acquaintance with people, equip- 
ment, materials, procedures, and products prove valuable not only 
as part of a student*s education but as an aid in the selection of the 
particular field in v/hich he plans his future career. 

As the student advances in the third* fourth, and fifth years of 
the program, he progresses to more specialized and complex assign* 
ments in the areas of his chosen field. Insofar as possible, work 
assignments place the student in specific operations in such a way 
as to challenge him to demonstrate his capabilities. 

Page 6 
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Degrees 

upon completion of the cooperative phase, the student enters 
the degree phase in which he completes the bachelor*s degree 
requirements. This phase is accomplished through one of two 
degree plans - the Thesis Plan or the Bachelor-Master Plan. 

In the Thesis Plan, the student works on an assigned problem 
upon which he completes a written thesis during the fifth year. 
This thesis problem is one of importance to the student*s spon- 
soring GM unit and is of such depth and scope that it contributes 
to the development of the student. The successful completion of 
this assignment results in the award of the appropriate bachelor*s 
degree. 

In the Bachelor-Master Plan, an honors program for those who 
meet the eligibility requirements, the student may be granted a 
GM Fellowship to complete a graduate program requiring a thesis 
leading to a master*s degree ut one of forty participating graduate 
schools. Upon the successful completion of the assignment and 
thesis ut the graduate school, GMI awards the appropriate bache* 
lor*s degree. 
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Selection of Applicants 

Applicants for the Engineering and Industrial Administra- 
tion Pro f ims are evaluated and selected jointly by GM! and 
the participating GM units. Because of the objectives of the 
programs, applicants are considered in terms of their qualifi- 
cations as prospective employes and students. 

In the application of its philosophy of equal opportunity 
for employment and admission as a student, GMI does rot 
discriminate by reason of an individual's race, color, sex, 
creed, age, or national origin. 
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How *o 
Apply for 
Appoinfment 

to the 
Program 




Interested high school seniors and graduates having the required 
academic subjects listed on page iO can secure an application blank 
from either thf$ Admissions OfficCi General Motors institute, Flint, 
Michigan, ot the Personnel Department of any General Motors 
participating unit. 

Application for the program should be made soon after the 
beginning of the senior year in higli school and not later than the 
first month of the last semester' An applicant should complete 
the required sections of the application form and give it to his 
high school for the addition of the *'equired academic information 
and for mailing to the GMI Admissions Office. 

Prospective applicants for appointment arc encouraged to visit 
the campus and one or more GM units before making application. 
These visits provide an opportunity to view facilities, ask questions, 
become familiar with a GM unit environment, and gain a better 
understanding of engineering and industrial administration. 

Page 9 
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GMI EvaluaHon 

. The CM! Admissions Committee evaluates an applicant in terms 
of his desire and intellectual capacity to pursue successfully the 
educational program. This evaluation considers high school aca* 
demic records, class stand ing» test scores, and other available 
evidences of ability and interest. 

High school graduation with a good scholastic standing is essen- 
tial for success in the program. The majority of those entering 
come from the top quarter of their classes. 

An applicant must submit the following academic units (a unit 
represents two semesters or one year of study): 



Algebra 2.0 units 

Geometry t.OunIt 

Trigonometry o.5 unit 

ChemUtry* 1.0 unit 

PhysiM* 1.0 unit 

tngUsh a.Ouniti 
Pius otiiur courses appropriate to a 

O)llogc Preparatory Program I5.0 units 



*Both chemistry and physics are required for the Engineering Pro* 
Hram: however, only one of the two is required for the industrial 
Administration Program. 

In addition, scores on either the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
or the Americati College Test (ACT) are requived, The applicant 
should take the test at the. earliest possible date in his senior 
year. It must be taken no later than the May test date for the 
application to be considered for fall appointment. 

Canadian applicants must be graduates of grade 1 3 or its equiva- 
lent. In addition to the subjects listed above, the applicant must 
have had Mathematics A and a test score must be submitted on the 
Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test (CSAT). 
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Selection and Appohrtmenl 
by a GM Unif 

In his application, the applicant indicates, in order of 
preference, four GM units which he wishes to consider his 
applicatioh for employment and sponsorship in a GMl program. 

The application receiving a satisfactory academic decision by 
the GMl Admissions Committee is referred to the participating 
GM units fcr review according to the order of the applicant's 
preferences. If referral to the applicant's first choice does not 
result favorably, referrals are then made by the GMl Admissions 
Office to the succeeding preferred units listed. The applicant 
is kept informed of the actions taken. 
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The participating (jM units select young men and women 
they feel have the potential to fit successfully into their 
• organization. Therefore, they consider a number of special 
factors. These include, in addition to an applicant's academic 
qualifications: personality, character, health, vocational interests, 
leadership potential, and desire to work with the GM unit. 

An academically qualified applicant selected and employed by 
a General Motors unit is appointed to GMI under the sponsorship 
of that unit. 

Appointments are usually finalized by May 1 of each year. 
The dual evaluation and selection by GM! and a GM unit requires 
an extensive period of time. 
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Earnings 
and 

Financial Assistance 



Students arc paid only during their work experience periods 
by their sponsoring General Motors units at rates established by 
General Motors Corporation. These rates increase moderately 
during the five years. During the first two years (four semesters) 
of the program, students are hourly-rated employes. During the 
next three years (six semesters), students are salaried employes. 
An entering student earns approximately $4,500 in his first year 
before deductions for income tax and Social Security. 



Students who can live at home during either the school or 
work periods should find the earnings ad.jqimte to cover expenses, 
assuming that they exercise good financial management and do 
not take on additional responsibilities. A student who lives 
away from home all of the time will probably need annual 
assistance of approximately $800. 

Scholarships granted by many agencies may be used at GMI. 
For example, scholarships and tuition grants under the Michigan 
Higher Education Assistance Authority are applicable for students 
from Michigan. Similar grants by like agencies in many other 
states are also applicable at GMt. 

A limited amount of part-time work is available to students 
during their academic periods at GMI. The type of jobs available 
include library work, checking outside problem assignments, and 
conducting tours for vmtors. This work is open to students who 
need financial assistance, are industrious, and are making satisfactory 
progress in their academic work. 
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Genera) Motors Corporation has established the General Motors 
Institute Loan Fund to assist with expenses related to the educa- 
tional needs of students performing acceptably and facing financial 
hardship as a consequence of living away from home all the time, 
the lack of family financial assistance, or of emergency situations. 
Loans are principally for long-term needs with repayment to begin 
after completion of the degree requirements. A committee of three 
GMl administrators reviews all loan applications and makes certain 
that each case receives full consideration. 

GMI participates in the program of federally insured loans 
administered in most states through a state agency for students 
who are residents of those states. 

The Engineering and Industrial Administration Programs are 
approved by the Veteran's Administration for educational 
benefits. 
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Tuition and fees 

The current tuition is $437.50 per semester. There is a student 
activity fee of $20 per semester. There are no laboratory fees. 

The cost of books and supplies for the first and second 
semesters of the freshman year is approximately $150 and 
$65.00, respectively. The annual cost of books and supplies for 
the succeeding years ranges from $100 to $175. 



freshman 
Acxomodafions 

All freshmen are required to live in the Residence Hall and 
eat their lunches and dinners (board for five days per week only) 
in the Sunset Room of the Campus Center during academic periods. 
The cost for room and board is $282.60 per semester, plus a Resi- 
dence Hall fee of $3 per year. 

Charges shown for tuition, fees, and accommodations reflect 
amounts currently in effect and are subject to review and possible 
change at the beginning of each semester. 

Information regarding the specific costs for a given school year 
is mailed to newly-appointed students well in advance of registra- 
tion. 

The basic expenses for the freshman year while attending GMI 
are approximately $1,700, plus whatever amount the student 
requires for incidental personal needs. Students not living at home 
during the work experience periods at their sponsoring GM units 
will require an additional $840 to $900 for living expenses. 

An entering student should plan to have approxima.ely $850 
to meet the charges on registration day and the costs of room, 
board, and incidental expenses for the first school period. 
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Upperciassmert 
Accomodations 

Sophomore, junior, and senior students live in private homes 
and apartments off campus or in the fraternities. The food 
service facilities in the Campus Center offer a wide variety of 
well-prepared and well-balanced meals available to all students. 
The costs vary according to the diets, needs, and tastes of the 
individual student. Adequate room and board can be obtained 
for approximately $30 to $40 per week. 

The Housing Office at GMl assist:, students in locating suitable 
living quarters in Flint. Students living away from home during 
their work experience periods receive assistance on housing 
arrangemer*- (torn the Personnel Departments of their sponsoring 
GM units. 
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Fraternities, Independents 

There are eleven chapters o( national social fraternities, one of 
a national professional fraternity, and one local fraternity at GMl. 
The twelve chapters of the national fraternities own and provide 
living accommodations. All chapters contribute to the social life 
and personal development of their members. . Invitations to 
membership are issued directly by each fraternity. 

Fraiemiiies represented on the campus arc: 

Alpha Tau Omega Sigma Alpha l\psilon 

Beta Th«(a ft Sigma Chi 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Nu 

lambda Chi Alpha Thcu Xi 

Phi Delta Theu Thcta Tau (professional) 

Phi Gamma Delta Phi Bta i*sl (local) 

n Kappa Alpha 

Students who do not wish to join a social fraternity may 
join The Independent Association. Its activities also provide 
fellowship and personal development of its membership. 
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Student Activities 

All sludents may take advantage of a wide-range program of 
extra^'Curricular activities. The GMI student organization. GMTE» 
offers varied activities to meet the interests of students and to 
contribute to the physical* social, and spiritual values vital in the 
life and overall development of a college student. These activities 
are planned and operated by student officers and financed by the 
student activity fee. Participation of all members of the student 
body is encouraged. 

Athletics 

The students participate in a ^:o^;c^ and intensive program of 
athletic activities. Although the cooperative plan does not lend 
itself to intercollegiate sports, there are extensive opportunities 
for both individual recreation and group activity including tourna- 
ments and team meets. All equipment for athletics, incluuing 
clothing, is available to students without charge in the GMTE 
athletic area. 

The m^uor sports are basketball* softball, and volleyball with 
fraternities, independents, and other groups regularly entering 
teams in the tournaments. Any group of students can form a 

team and enter. 

Other popular sports include tennis* table tennis, golf, bad- 
minton, horseshoes, track and field, archery, bowling, swinfiming, 
and skiing. Students participate in these sports on an inf jrmal 
recreational basis or as members of a team. 

The recreation facilities in the Campus Center afford many 
opportunities for student activities individually and in groups. 

Publications 

Students with an interest in publication find opportunities in 
which to apply their talents. The student publications include the 
Technician, the student newspaper; the Preview, the student govern- 
ment handbook; the Quest, a literary magazine; 2nd the Reflector, 
the year-book which for a number of years has won top ratings 
from the Nations Yearbook Association. 
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Clubs 

Many clubs otTcr students an opportunity to participate in 
social and recreational activities and to learn hobbies and skills. 
Regular training programs are conducted for those students who 
express an interest. Many of these activities develop interests and 
skills for use and et\joyment in later life. 

The club activities and training programs cover such areas as 
water and snow skiing, scuba diving, sailing, amateur radio, 
bridge, social dancing, bowling, golf, chess, band, aviation, public 
speaking, and investtnt'nts. 

Professional Societies 

Seven professional society groups give students a special 
opportunity to begin associations with leaders and develop- 
ments important to their fulure careers through speakers, 
discussion meetings, publications, and plant visits. 

Amurican PounUrymen's Sovlely 
American Welding Society 
Imtitute of (electrical. Electronic Engineers 
Michigan S(Kicty of Professional Engineers 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Society of Manufacturing Engineers 
Society of Plastics Engineers 
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Honor Societies 

Four honor societies afford recognition for outstanding 
students: Tau Beta Pi» national engineering honor society; Sigma 
Alpha Chi for scholarship in the Industrial Administration Program; 
the Robot Society for leadership in student affairs; and Alpha Phi 
Gamma, national honorary journalism fraternity for journalistic 
activities. Students who earn membership in both Tau Beta Pi and 
the Robot Society become recipients of the Albert Sobey Memorial 
Award in memory of the founder and first president of GMI, 

A special group is the Management Honor Society made up of 
appointed representatives from the various sponsoring units. It 
provides an opportunity for these students to have contact with 
some of the broader aspects of industrial and community life 
through dinner meetings with GM executives as speakers. 

Social Aciivifies 

In addition to the parties, picnics, and general outings inherent 
in the activities of the special clubs, fraternities, and societies, the 
Social Council of the student government, GMTE. sponsors a series 
of programs for the entire student be 'y. Major among these are 
presentations of entertainers, movies, dances, and concerts for the 
enjoyment of students and their guests. 
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Mr, O'Hara* In accordance with my earlier announcement, we 
would like to ask Dr. Barich to testify* Then we have some questions 
for the three witnesses. 

Dr. Barich, president of the Detroit Institute of Technology. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DEWEY F. BARICH, PRESIDENT, DETROIT 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr» Barich* Mr. Chairman, I wish first to express my great ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to address this outstanding House com- 
mittee on the subject of revision and expansion of the cooperative 
education program, part IV-D of the Higher Education Act of 1968 
and 1972. 

In Congress, both Republicans and Democrats have joined in the 
bipartisan introduction and enactment of this legislation supporting 
cooperative education. 

Cooperative education is a response to the realization that industry 
and education need to work together on the pressing problems of 
education. 

This year the U.S. Government is expending $10,760,000 to en- 
courage the further development of cooperative education. The sig- 
nificance of this program nationally and the evidence of its useful- 
ness to students, employers, and educational institutions justify a very 
large expansion of this Federal program. 

h^t me state the problem facing higher education in the broadest 
possible terms. 1^1 oegin by quotmg the great modem philosopher, 
Alfred North Whitehead, who said that the problem of adapting 
education "to the needs of a democratic community is very far from 
being solved.^^ 

In his hook, "The Aims of Education,*^ Whitehead describes the 
l>ro'blem of sticcessful education in these words : 

For successful education there must always be a certain freshness In the 
knowledge dealt with. It must eitlier be new in itself or it must be invented with 
some novelty of application to the new world of new times. Knowledge does not 
keep any better than fish. You may be dealing with knowledge of the old species, 
with some old truth ; but somehow or other it must come to the students, as it 
were, Just drawn out of the sea and with the freshness of its immediate 
importonce. 

This is what a well-administered program of cooperative education 
at Detroit Institute of Technology is doing for our students. 

Educational leaders arc taking a fresh look at the problem of higher 
education at hundreds of institutions. They realize that part or the 
calamity of modern times is that the pace of change in the world is 
so rapid that there is less and less likelihood that educators alone, 
separate from the world of work, can provide the needed relevant ex- 
perience for students. Leading educators are now rwiiommending the 
inclusion of educationally related work experience in the higher edu* 
cation programs for students. 

This is an important and vitally needed change in higher educa- 
tion. I*' should be emphasized that this educational change does not 
and will not occur automatically. 

There is an old saying about change in education : "It^s more diffi- 
cult to change a curriculum in a college than it is to move a cemetery.^^ 
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Cooperative education in an innovation that cuts against the grain 
of the traditional elitist concept of higher education. It encounters 
faculty resistance in many institutions. It is only after faculty mem- 
bers see cooperative education operating that they reach a different 
judgment about it and can realize that the students in cooperative 
education are involved in an educational plan which integrates class- 
room experience and practical work experience in industrial, business, 
government or service-type work situations in the communitjr* The 
work experience constitutes a regular and essential element in the 
educative process, this is very important, and some minimum amount 
of work experience and minimum standards of successful perform^ 
ance on the iob are included in the requirements of the institution for 
a degree. The institution takes the responsibility of finding educa- 
tionally related jobs for the students. It is called cooperative edu- 
cation because it is dependent upon the cooperation of employers 
and educators in combining to form a total educational program for 
the students. 

My recent experience is that the faculty members are more willing 
to recognize the usefulness of cooperative education and admit that 
educational research studies have revealed that work experiences moti- 
vate the students to do better in their academic studies. 

Dr. Samuel Grould, the former Chuncellor of the State University 
of New York, stated the basic truth of this mutter with pertinence 
and clarity when he observed, and I quote : 

We are not a society of drones or parasites or even pure aesthetes. Most of 
us must work In order to live, and we need to have a healthy regard for the 
characteristics of work. We nevA to be aware not only of Its boredom but of its 
exhilaration. We need to see It In the perspective of a highly industriaUssed 
8(K*lety deeply Involved In the production and distribution of goods. In such a 
perspective* it Is a valid part of everyone's education since it Is inescapable. If 
we must perforce devote a considerable portion of our mortal time and our 
physical and mental energies to It, then work Is deserving of our careful analysis 
and consideration. Linked to the total n^golng educational process and made 
a part of such a process, It can and should be a positive force in human and 
educative development. 

And then he goes on : 

It Is when one considers the philosophical roots of the cooperative system of 
education that the whole process takes on deeper significance. It is an added 
dimension to learning tied closely to life itself and therefore maturing and en** 
richlng. And the Importance of making It part of the educational process Is that 
there Is less danger of Its real significance being lost to the student. The very 
pattern Itself reduces spoon-feeding and coddling to a minimum* and encourageil 
the self*rellatice and responsible aualltles of the student . . . 

Dr. Gould made this statement in 1960 after he had spent 2 years 
looking at research measurements on the performance of 6,300 students 
in cooperative education programs in all phases of their lives and 
cai*eers. 

I would like to now quote very briefly from some remarks by the 
famous, world-renowned behavioral scientist, Dr. Ralph Tyler: 

Cooperative e{lncatlon gives a student an education qualitatively superior In 
some res|)ects to a conventional college education. Cooperative education sttidentSf 
through their educationally related Job experience, l)ecome more mature: and 
their records In graduate school and in employment show that cooperative educa- 
tion Is a first-rate college education. 
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That has real Bignificance, coming from a man of his academic 
recognition. 

It was research evidence of this kind that led me to decide to make 
cooperative education a paxt of the program at the Detroit Institute of 



With the assistance of sui>porting grants from the Office of Educa- 
tion, the cooperative education program at DIT has grown substan- 
tially during the past 2 years, including a live-fold increase in student 
participation and four-fold increase in employer participation. With 
the aid of a Federal grant in the amount of $30,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, a professional staff was employed that enabled a 
total of 167 students to hold cooperative education employment during 
this fiscal year. 

My institution is located in the midst of the most difficult part of the 
Detroit urban area — downtown Detroit, which some say is deterio- 
rating—and is working to meet the needs of educationally and finan- 
cially disadvantagjed students. 

Here is something I want to emphasize: Student earnings at the 
Detroit Institute of Technology from cooperative education employ- 
ment will total more than $700,000 during this fiscal year. These stu- 
dents pay Federal income taxes of at least a 10-percent rate, and Fed- 
eral income tax revenues will tot^il more than $70,000 this year from 
these students. 

This is a good example of how Congress is more than getting its in- 
vestment back for each dollar you appropriate for funding cooperative 
education programs. 

I wish now to discuss policies that would further strengthen the 
development of cooperative education in the next several years. 

Tile Office of Education has successfully administered the cooper- 
ative education program legislation so that an enormous impetus has 
been given to developing new programs of cooperative education at a 
large number of colleges, universities, and community colleges during 
the past several years. 

Ten years ago there were no black colleges offering cooperative 
education pro-ams. Now there are more than 50. Three-fourths of the 
black institutions of higher education have been currently applying 
to the U.S. Officii of Education for grants to establish a,nd expand 
progmms of cooperative education. 

Ten yeai»s ago tlere was only one community college offering its . 
r.tudents the opportunity of a cooperative education program. As a 
consequence of Congress establishing a national puolic policy to 
favor and assist the expansion of cooperative education, there are now 
several hundred community and junior colleges that have stai*ted 
cooperative education programs. 

Ten years ago there were 19 State institutions of higher education 
that had cooperative education programs, almost entirdy in the fields 
of engineering and science. Now there are more than 200. 

These additional institutions of higher education huve received 
gmnts from the U.S. Office of Education that encouraged them and 
enabled them to undertake to establish cooperative education. In the 
full of 1973^ there were 640 institutions of higher education that re- 
quired OE support for co-opiiig programs. 
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It would seem likely that with continuing adequate Federal support 
for this educational program, that within 5 years there will be at least 
1,000 institutions of higher education offering cooperative education 
programs serving over 500,000 students. 

'fhere are several amendments to the cooperative education pro- 
gram legislation that I should like to suggest: 

Fii^st, the cooperative education program i^ait IV-D oucht to be 
amended to extend the present 8-year limitation on Federal support 
given to an institution of higher education to 5 years. 

The basic testimony in the congressional hearings of 1964-68 that 
established the existing legislation includes a number of statements 
by educators that an institution needs a 1-year planning grant to inau- 
gurate a cooper ;^ive education program, and tnen 4 years of Federal 
sujppoii to provide Uie span of time for this "seed money" to create a 
solid, self-supporting and significant cooperative education program. 

ExpeHence thus far has confirmed the validity of this testimony. 
Educational administrator nd faculty do begin to recommend budget 
support for the co-op program after they have had time and opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the advantages of cooperative educa- 
tion for their students and their institution. 

Second, the authorization for funding in the forthcoming coopera- 
tive education program legislation should be very substantially in- 
cmsed. Considerations in support of this are: 

(1) The expansion from a 3- to a 5-year period of support will m- 
crease the number of institutions api)ly ing for grants. 

(2) There were over 640 institutions of higher education applymg 
in 1973 for grant support, and there was only $10,750,000 available. 

(3) The vocational cooperative education program— a part of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1972— support, for the expansion of 
cooperative education in community colleges is not to be continued 
(as is now proposed by the administration). An increase in funding of 
part IV-D will be necessary to replace a substantial portion of the 
current $19.5 million now available for community colleges to develop 
coojpemtive education programs under the vocational cooperative edu- 
cation program. 

Let me sTkip over here to the next point. 

Third, I suggest that part IV-D. section 452(b) be amended to set 
a limit of $100,000 on the grant made to one institution in a fiscal year 
rather than the existing $75,000 limit. There are some grant applica- 
tions from institutions with largo student eni'ollments where a $100^000 
grant is well merited because of the large dollar amount of student- 
earned income that would be created. 

The calculations underlying the legislation's limit of $75,000 wore 
fuade almost 10 years ago an(i nflation has enormously weakened the 
adequacy of this level ot support. 

It was my privilege to be chairman of the Employers Institute on 
Cooperative Education on May 2, of this year, in Detroit. The keynote 
speaker was a distinguisiied businessman, Mr. Edward Cole^ president 
of Genei^al Motors. He recommended a five-fold increase in congres- 
sional funding of cooperative education. 

This is a prudent recommendation. I agree with it. Every dollar 
that Congress would spend at this level on this program would come 
back in Federal income taxes paid by the sttidents. Higher education 
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needs this expanded program of cooperative education. The college 
students and the Amei'ican society and business employers need this 
expanded program. 

As you are all aware, the Federal Government in creating major 
educational programs, such as the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, the 
Lincoln administration support of the land grant institutions, the 
GI bill of rights, vitally improved the well-being and the wealth of 
the Nation. 

^ The opportunity that coperative education presents to all of us now 
IS the establishment of a social arrangement that will enable our 
vouth to successfully confront the complexity, the labyrinth that is 
American society, with its more than 29,000 different occupations, that 
presents to our young people many dilemmas in making career choices 
about what to do with their lives. 

The freedom to make these career choices is equally hindered by 
economic disadvantage and lack of experience in the work world, 
in effect, in the social arranrrement that is cooperative education, the 
'•oordmator serves as a friend at court, an ambassador without port- 
folio, assicned to the world of work to serve the student's interest. 

The social arrangement that exists in cooperative education in- 
creases the productivity of the economy and reduces the alienation 
of the young. It has novelty and realism. Well conducted, it is the 
nducation for the new world of new times. And it further has the 
unique distinction of being the only federally-supported program for 
education that does and will return more monev to the United States 
Treasury than Congress invests in it. 

May I emphasize in conclusion that experience has shown that 
Federal progmms directed at improving education are successful 
when substantial resources are made available in adequate grants over 
a considerable period of time. 

There must also 'be careful provision for an on-going—and I v/ant to 
emphasize this—qualitv-of-performance review that leads to ending 
grants to those institutions that do not make satisfactory use of the 
money by building an excellent program that does serve a considerable 
number of students. 

It is a mistake to believe that important changps in curriculum con- 
tent and calendar arraiiflrements can be accomplished in higher edu- 
cation institutions in only 3 years. The adeqtmte development of co- 
operative education requires at least 5 years of OE support. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O'IIara. Thank you very much Dr. Barich. 
[Dr. Barich's pmpared statement follows :] 

Statement by Dk. Dewey P. Barich. Pbesioent, the Detroit iNSTrrUTE 

of Technolooy 

Mr. Chairman, I wish first to express my great appreciation for the opportunity 
to address this outstanding House Committee on the sul)Jeet of revision and ex- 
pansion of the "Cooperative Education Program," Part IV-D of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of IMS and 1972. 

In Congresn. both Republicans and Democrats have joined in the bi-partisan in- 
troduction and eriachnent of this legislation supporting cooperative education. 

cooperative education is a response to the realization that industry and edu- 
caHon need t-) work together on the pressing problems of education. 

This year the U.S. government l« exfiendlng .$10,760,000 to encourage the fur- 
ther development of cooperative education. The significance of this program na< 
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tlonally and the evidence of itn usefulnesH to students, employerst and eduea« 
tlonal institutions Justify a very large expansion of this Federal program. 

Let me state the problem facing higher education in the broadest possible 
terms. V\l begin by quoting the great modern phllosophert Alfred North White* 
head, who said that the problem of adapting education **to the needs of a demo« 
cratic community is very far from being solved/* 

In The Aims of Muoation, Whitehead describes the problem of successful edu- 
cation in these words : 

**For successful education there must always be a certain freshness In the 
knowledge dealt with. It must either be new In Itself o:: It must be Invested 
with some novelty of application to the new world of new times. Knowledge 
does not keep any better than fish. You may be dealing with knowledge of th^ 
old specleSt with some old truth ; but somehow or other it must come to the 
studentSt as it were^ Just drawn out of the sea and witli the freshness of Its im« 
mediate Importance." 

This is what a weil-admlnlstered program of cooperative education at De- 
troit Institute of Technology Is doing for our students. 

Bducn tlonal leaders are taking a fresh look at the problem of higher educa- 
tion at hundreds of institutions. They realize that part of the calamity of mod- 
ern times Is that the pace of change lii the world Is so rapid that here is less and 
less likelihood that educators alone, separate from the world of work, can pro^ 
vide the needed relevant experience for students. Leading educators are now 
recommending the Inclusloti of educationally-related work . experience In the 
higher education programs for studetits. 

This is an important and vitally needed change in higher education. It should 
be emphasized that this educational change does not and will not occur auto* 
inatically. Cooperative education Is an Innovation that cuts against the grain 
of the traditional elitist concept of higher education. It encounters faculty re* 
sistance in many Institutions. It Is only after faculty members see cooperative 
education operating that they reach a different Judgment about It and can 
realize that the sttidents in cooperative education are Involved In an educational 
plan which integrates chissroom expt^rlenco and practical work experience in in- 
dustrial, business, govenimenl or servl(;e-type work situations In the community. 
The work exi>erlen('e constitutes a regular and es.sentlal element in the educative 
process and some nilninnim amount of work experience and minimum standards 
4tf successful performance on the jol) are included In the requirements of the 
institution for a degree. The institution takes the responsibility of finding edu- 
cationally related jobs for tlie students. It is called cooperative education be- 
cause it is dei)endent upon the cooiwrntlon of employers and educators In com- 
bining to form a total educational program for the students. 

My re<'ent experience is that the faculty meml>ers are more willing to recog- 
nize the usefulnej^s of cooperative education and admit that educational re- 
search studies have revealed that work exiK>rionce motivates the students to 
dn better In tlieir academic studies. 

Dr. Samuel Gould, the former (Chancellor of the Wtate University of New York. 
Btate<l the basic truth of this matter with i)ertiiiencG and clarity when he oli- 
f^erved : 

"We are not a society of drones or parasites or even pure asethetes. Most of 
us must work In order to Uvw and we iiewl to littve a healthy regard for the 
characteristics of work. Wo need to h(» aware not (mly of its boredom but of its 
exhilaration. We need to see it in the perspective of a highly industrialized so- 
ciety deeply InvolvtKl in the production and distribution of goods. In such a 
perspective, It Is a valid part of everyone's education since it Is Inescapable. If 
we must perforce devote a considerable port.i(m of our mortal time and our phy- 
sical and mental energies to it, then work i.^ deserving of our careful analysis and 
consideration. Linked to the total on going (nlucational process and made a part 
of such a proce.ss. it can and should he a positive force in human and educative 
development. 

"It Is when one considers the philosophicnl roots of the cooperative system of 
education that the whole t)rocess takes oii deeper sijmiflcance It Is an added di- 
mension to learning tif»d rlnsel.v to life itself and therefore maturing and en- 
riching. And the iinfyortance (»f makliiir it part of the (Hlucationnl process is that 
tliere is less danger of its real siu^niflcniMT being lost to the student. The very 
pattern itself reduces spooii fccdlng and coddling to a minimum, and encourages 
the self-reliance and responsible (Hialiti(»s of thesttident. . . 

Dr. Gotild made this st'iteiiipnt in \U{\0 after he had .siH»nt two years looking 
at research mensnreitients on the luTforinance of 5.300 students in cooperative 
education programs in all phases of tlieir lives and care(»rs. 
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There are other conchwloiiH reached by the Study Committee on Cooperative 
Bducatlon 16 years ago that are better appreciated now. For example, Dr. Ralph 
Tyler reported then that the Research Study on Cooperative Education found ; 

. . for most married women, the work experience in cooperative education 
is greatly valued because through it they develop initial skills in an occupational 
area, and have greater confidence that they can return to productive employment 
after their children no longer need a great deal of their attention.*' 

Dr. Tyler concluded that : 

"Cooperative education gives a student an education qualitatively superior in 
some respects to a conventional college education. Cooperative education stu- 
dents, through their educationally related job experience, become more mature; 
and their records in graduate school and in employment show that cooperative 
education is a first-rate college education.*' 

It was research evidence of this kind that led me to decide to make cooperative 
education a part of the program at The Detroit Institute of Technology. ^ 

With the assistance of supporting grants from the Office of Education, the 
cooperative education program at D.I.T. has grown substantially during the past 
two years, Including a five-fold increase in student participation and four-fold 
increase in student participation and four-fold increase in employer participa- 
tion. With the aid of a Federal grant in the amount of $30,000 for the fiscal year 
ending on June 30, a professional staff was employed that enabled a total 
of 167 students to hold cooperative education employment during this fiscal year. 

My institution is located in the midst of the most difiiicult part of the Detroit 
urban area — downtown Detroit which is deteriorating— and is working to meet 
the needs of educationally and financially disadvantaged students. 

Student earnings at the Detroit Institute of Technology from cooperative edu- 
cation employment will total more than $700,000 during this fiscal year. These 
students pay Federal income taxes of at least 10 per cent rate, and Federal in- 
come tax revenues will total more than $70,000 this year from these students. 
This is a good example of how Congress is more than getting its investment back 
for each dollar you appropriate for funding cooperative education programs. 

SUOOEBTED PRIOBITY EMPHASIS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COOPERATIVE EDUCA- 
TION PROORAM AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AMENDING THE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION, PART IV-D 

I wish now to discuss policies that would further strengthen the development 
of cooperative education in the next several years. 

Tlie Office of Eklucation has successfully administered the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Program legislation so that an enormous impetus has been given to de- 
veloping new programs of cooperative education at a large number of colleges, 
universities, and community colleges during the past several years. 

Ten years ago there were no black colleges offering cooperative education pro- 
grams. Now there o^'r more than fifty. Three-fourths of the black institutions 
of higher education have been currently apnlying to the U.S. Office of Education 
for grants to establish awl expand progran^ of cooperative education. 

Ten years ago there was only one community college offering its students the 
opi>ortunity of a cooperative education program. As a conse<iuence of Congress* 
pstnblishing a national public i)olicy to favor itnd assist the expansoin of 
(M)oi)orative education, there are now several hundred community and junior 
colleges that have started cooperative education programs. 

Ten years ago there were 19 state institutions of higher education that had 
cooperative education programs, almost entirely in the fields of engineering and 
science. Now there are more than two hundred. These additional institutions of 
higher education have received grants from the U.S. Office of Education that 
ohv ouragtHl them and enabled them to undertake to establish cooperative educa- 
tion. In the Fall of 15)73. there were 040 institutions of higher education that 
requested OE support for co-oping programs. 

It would seem likely that with continuing adetiuate Federal support for this 
educational program, that within five y^ars there will be at Hist 1.000 institu- 
tions of higher education offering cooperative e<itJcatlon programs serving over 
500,000 students. 

It is self-evident that the next stage In the development of cooperative educa- 
tion re<|Ulres a Fedoml admiuistratioti policy emphasiJ^ing the development of 
strotig and excellent l)rograms of cooperative education in the many institutions 
tijat recently adopted this education Innovation. To accomplish this sticcess- 
fuUy. the proposed decentralization of the administration of cooperative educa- 
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tion grants by the U.S. OflUre of Edticution sliotilci be postponed. It would be 
unwise to not timke ftirther tise of the experienced administration of cooperative 
education programs that now exists because of five years of responsibility for 
this program ; particularly because the next phase of the development of coopera- 
tive education requires stipport of efforts to strengthen excellence and quality, 
exi}erienced administrative leadership is necessary more than ever. At present 
the funding for eoojwrative edtication is not. large enotigh to make possible and 
useful a pro rata distribtition of funds to the ten OE regions; the regions do not 
have the experienced people to insure a prudent, effective, and successful admin- 
istration of the cooperative education program. Ftirther, the ^^Aisting priorities 
are excellent and they call for atipi>ort of the establishment of cooperative edu-^ 
cation programs as presently administered. A pro rata distribution of available 
coopj»rative edtication ftinding would cripple the ftirther growth of this useful 
program !ii the Southeast among the many Black institutions in' that area. 

It is stiggested that begin to withdraw grant stipport from those institu- 
tions of higher education that have not developed programs serving at least 
40 sttidents; or, if tJiis is not feasible and desirable, rtquire stich institutions to 
avail themselves of cooperative education expert administrative experience\to 
build a program serving 40 or more sttidmits. (Note: Forty students can be 
expected to earn $100,000 in job income from cooperative edtication work assign- 
ments dtiring a yeiir. This total of «ttident-earned income can jtistify continued 
OE stipimrt for the necessiiry staff bark-tip of one coordinator. ) 

There is neeil for OB stipport of a program to inform employers about the 
increasing ntimbers of available cooperative edtication sttidents. This new devel- 
npnient in higher edtication is of interest to employers becatise there are sub- 
stantial C()st./l)eiiefit advantages to employers making tise of this approach to 
l)ersonnel recrtiitment. Ftirthen experience has shown that cooperative educa- 
tion is a practical means of inchiding minorities to a greater extent in meeting 
maniwwer re(|Uirements and also in training them for higher-level Jobs. It is a 
means wliereby e<lticators and indtistrialists can work togetlier to bring edtication 
tip to date. 

The rapid expansi^m of C()oi»erf?tive edtication has created a very large demand 
for coordinators to staff the new programs. It is apiMirent that many of those 
taking these iwsitions are witlmtit the background and training to administer a 
cooi)erative education program. Attention shotild be given to the developmettt 
of an OE program to support the creation of more effective and sophisticated 
"workshop" training progratns for coordinators. No investigations or research 
have been conducted in this area and it is badly needed. There is ^a requirement 
for a growing professionaliaation of coordinators which can only be achieved 
throtigh an intensive effort to train adequately those entering the Held. A task 
force in the Office of Edtication* that incltides outside experts, should be created 
to investigate and identify the needed professional development in the training 
of coordinators and the possible tiseftiliiess of OE supporting a national Training 
Institute for Cwrdiiiators or two or three regional Instittites for Coordinators. 

It is evident that in a number of the programs of cooi)emtive edtication now 
being established in instittitions of higher edtication, the coordinators are spend- 
ing considerable time and effort conducting an infortnation program directed at 
educating high school counselors and sttidents abotit cooperative (Hltication. It 
seems to be vei*y much withiti the sco|)e of the cooi)erative edtication legislation 
authority to fund an information program directed to high school counselors* 
U'lling them about the opporttinities for students that have been created by the 
Federal programs supporting cooperative education exi)ansion. Such a program 
lo get the attention of high school counselors nee<l not be expensive, btit it would 
iH} most helpftd for many coordinators in the field. 

There an* several amendments to the Cooperative Edtication Program legisla- 
tion that I should like to stiggest : 

First, the CoopenUive Edtication Prognnn Part IV-D otiglit to be amended to 
extend the present three-year limitation on Federal support given to an institu- 
tion of higher edtication to five years. The basic testimony in the Congressional 
boa rings of IJHW-OS that established th(» existing legislation incltides a ntimber 
of statetnents by edticators that an instittition needs a one-year planning grant 
to inaugttrate a ccmperative edtication program, and then fotir years of Federal 
stipport to provide the span of time for this "seed money'* to create a solid self- 
supporting and significant c(H)|)erative (education program. Experience thus far 
has confirmed the validity of this testimony. Educational administrators and 
factilty do b(»giii to recommend l)Udget stipport for the co-op program afCer they 
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have had time and oi)jM>rtunlty to become acquainted with the advantages of 
cooperative education for their students and their institution. 

For some state institutions operating on a bienniiim budget, the three-year 
period does not provide sufficient time to adopt the policy of gradually approving 
increasing funding for cooperative education in time to bridge the gap between 
the end of Federal support and the beginning of state support. 

Additionally, the three-year limitation has had the unfortunate effect of creat- 
ing job Instability in regard to coordinator i)osltlons, with an adverse effect on 
the attractiveness of these i>osltlons to individuals with outstanding tiualltles and 
backgrounds of relevant eximrlence for coordinator posts. 

Second, the auUiorissatlon for funding In the forthcoming Cooi)eratlve Educa- 
tion Program legislation should be very substantially increastu, 

There are a number of considerations that can be adduced In support of this 
recommendation : 

(1) The expansion from a 3- to a 5-year i)erlod of supjwrt will Increase the 
number of Institutions supplying for grants. 

(2) There were over iMO Institutions of higher education applying In 1973 for 
grant support ; there was only $10,750,000 available. 

(3) The Vocational Cooperative lOducatlon Program— a part of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1972— .supiwrt for the exjianslon of cooi)eratlve educatloii In 
community colleges is not to be continued (as Is now proposed by the Administra- 
tion). An Increase In funding of Part IV-1> will be* necessary to replace a sub- 
stantial iwrtlon of the current $19,500,000 now available for community colleges 
to develop cooperative education programs under the Vocational Coojwrative 
Education Program. 

(4) The present funding of $750,000 for grants for "training of persons In the 
planning establishment, administration, or coirdlnatlou of programs of coopera- 
tive education, or for research Into methods of improving, developing, or promot- 
ing the use of cooperative education programs In Institutions of higher education** 
Is Inadequate for enabling 1,000 Institutions of higher education to develop excel- 
lent programs of cooperative education for 500,000 students In the next several 
years, llie training of coordinators, the requisite research to measure and Im- 
prove cooperative education programs In their operation and administration, and 
the Information programs necessary to reach high school counselors, students, 
parents and employers requires Increased funding. 

Third, I suggest that Part IV-D, Sec. 452. (b) be amended to set a limit of 
$100,000 on the grant made to one Institution In a fiscal year rather than the exist- 
ing $76,000 limit. There are some grant applications from Institutions with large 
student enrollments where a $100,000 grant Is well merited because of the large 
dollar amount of student-earned Income that would be created. The calculations 
underlying the legislation's limit of $75,000 were made almost ten years ago, and 
Inflation has enormously weakened the adequacy of this level of support.. 

It was my privilege to be Chairman of the Employers Institute on Cooperative 
Education on Thur8di\y, May 2nd, of this month. In Detroit. Tlic keynote speaker 
was a distinguished businessman, Mr. Edward Cole. President of Generfll Motors. 
He recommended a five-fold Increase In Congressional funding of cooperative 
education. This Is a prudent recommendation. I agree with It. Every dollar that 
Congress would spend at this level on this program would come back In Federal 
Income taxes paid by the students. Higher education needs tills expanded pro- 
gram of cooperative education. The college students, and American society, and 
business employers need this expanded program. 

As you are all aware, the Federal Government is creating major educational 
programs, such as the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. tlie Lincoln Administratior\ 
support of the I^nd Grant Institutions, the G.I. Bill of Rights, vitally improved 
the welM)elng and the wealth of the nation. 

The opportunity that cooperative education presents to all of us now is the 
establishment of a social arrangement that will enable our youth to successfully 
confront the complexity— the labyrinth tliat is American .society with its more 
than 29.000 different occupations— that presents to our young people many dPem- 
mas In making career choices about what to do with tlielr lives. 

The freedom to make these career choices Is equally liindered by economic dis- 
advantage and lack of experience In the work world. In effect, in t' ? social ar- 
rangement that is cooperative education, the coordinator serves a^ a friend at 
court— an ambassador without portfolio— assigned to the world of work to serve 
the student*s Interest. The social arrangement that exists In cooperative educa- 
tion increases the productivity of tlie economy and reduces tlie alienation of the 
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young. It has novelty and realism. Well conducted, it is the education for the 
uew world of new times. And it further has the unique distinction of being the 
only federally-suppoited program for education that does and will return more 
money to the U.S. Treasury than Congress invests In it. 

May I emphasize in conclusion that experience has shown that Federal pro* 
grams directed at improving education are successful when substantial resources 
are made available in adequate grants over a considerable period of time. There 
must also be careful prevision for an on-going quality-of-performance review that 
leads to ending grants to those institutions that do not make satisfactory use of 
the money, by building ar. excellent program that does serve a considerable num- 
ber of students. It is a mistake to believe that important changes In curriculum 
content and calendar arrangements can be accomplished in higher education in- 
stitutions in only threee years. The adequate development of cooperative educa- 
tion requires at least Ave years of OE support. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Cole, I thini: we are in pretty thorough agreement 
in this subcommittee as to tlie propositions set forth by yourself and 
Dr. Barich with respect to the value of cooperative education. I think 
you have :^ome converts here. 

We have been concerned about expanding cooperative education, 
particularly expanding employer interest in cooperative education, 
and there have been some suggestions made durinja: these hearings in 
the past several days that perhaps we ought to give a tax breaK or 
perhaps we ought to subsidize the co-op student by making work sub- ^ 
sidy available to employers of co-op students. 

On the other hand, there has been some opposition to those ideas 
on the basis that co-op is a strong program that ought to stand on its 
own feet, that the employer gets a benefit from co-op, as General 
Motors does, and above all we should do away with the danger of 
encouraging phony co-op and debasing the co-op idea. 

I would appreciate it if you would share your thoughts with the 
committee as to some of theae ideas on subsidy and tax breaks to pro- 
mote co-op. 

Mr. Cole. Phony co-op is a very difficult thing to attack because 
every college and business has different problems. One of the things 
which is a great mistake is, to subsidize a student or business to take on 
a co-op student, when you don't have an opportunity available for him 
after he has completed his course. Then you have a disillusioned co- 
op student and he wonders why he entered this type course. 

There are many, many private schools in jeopardy of going out of 
business because of their customs and because the traditional educa- 
tional system will not continue to support the schools, nor will private 
money. I have had a feeling, in those areas with which I am familiar, 
that the Government should encourage these schools to move over to a 
different kind of educational system. This is going to cost money and it 
is doubtful they could raise it. 

I don't subscribe to tax breaks. I think if it is properly managed or 
promoted, some of the money can come from Congress in assisting the 
colleges in transferring over to this type of program. I believe if this is 
done, and T suggest, as Dr. Barich indicated, this is a g(X>d investment 
on the part of the Government. Moreover, if we don't do it pretty quick 
we are goingto lose the advantage of many, many capable staffs and 
institutions. There is a real need for it. 

Cooperative education increases the productivity of a student so he 
comes t>ack and is able to earn higher wages sooner and contribute to 
society in general. This^ in turn, could be a payback to the Government 
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overall because he becomes less a burden on society and makes a contri- 
bution to society, 

Mr. O'Hara. I appreciate that suggestion. You have gone from one 
of my pet programs, co-op education, into another of the ideas I have 
been trying to develop, which is, How can we in the Congress be of 
help to private institutions in great financial difficulty which have re- 
sources and traditions we wish to maintain? 

Some have suggested, raise the tuition at public institutionSj at the 
expense of the kids who can barely afford to attend the public institu- 
tions today. I have come out in strong opposition to that idea. 

But I am interested in finding ways to ass'st private institutions 
which are not appealing to students, to shift over to other educational 
programs which would be more attraoti ve. 

Co-op is one of those instances whore we can combine our desire to 
see more co-op as well as assisting some of those institutions in diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. CoijE. One of the large problems in State-sunported institutions, 
they are so large that yon can't find support from businesses without a 
lot of travel time, housing and things of this type. 

I think this, too, that the smaller schools would cover a greater seg- 
ment of the economy because they would be dispersed throughout the 
area and probably could assist businesses to a gieater extent. 

Further, and I want to make this point again, I would like to 
suggest that Congress provide some support for providinj? cooperative 
students in government. This is an area, it seems to me, where coopera- 
tive education should be utilized. Here is the bigirrst emplover in the 
world and, in many cases, without any opportunity to take on and 
support this type of education. 

Another thing, and I have talked to you and others nbout it, I would 
like to find some way of establishing a different name for co-op educa- 
tion. The present name sounds too much Tkp the Farm Bureau, and 
that is not too attractive to many young peonle. 

Co-op education, if you want to put it t^at way, offers a sjreat deal 
more than a student ever can ^et from tlio 3- or .5-vear universitv. 

Mr. O^Hara. I see the time is going on nvd I not f^'uxg tn monop- 
olize the questioning. I have trouble wHh t>es'» Republicans. They run 
relays on me. They start in with Mr. Do^lenbark, theti as soon as he 
has to leave for another meeting, in com^s Mr. Es^h. 

Mr. EscH. The majority party in Con^m^ss s-^eduled about four 
}>earings at the same time, so we are geared up. We ought to run an 
officiencv study, perhaps. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to share w*^th vou the welcon^ing of our dis- 
tingtiished guests from Michigan. The pountrv is well aware of Dr. 
( 'Ole^s contribution in this area, and in voars to co^e they w*ll become 
n Ware of Dr. Barich's contribution. 

I want to compliment both of you on your te«t*^nony. nnd T thouo^ht, 
Dr. Barich, you especially had some IteeM ins'^^rht i^^to the philosophy 
of those programs which t thought was most interesting.^ 

I have a r>ersonal bias toward General Motors Institute because T 
almost went to teach there 12 years aw. We woT\^t comment on that. 

M!r. O^Har\. Perhaps vou should hn i^e. 

Mr. EscH. It was about 20 years a.w. 

I know yr n have a program, Mi*. C^ole, of nti1izh\'»' students, college 
studentfi, especially in the summer; in laimmer proq:rams, would it be 
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possible to expand the concept of work-study with students in y6\\v 
corporation if you had some predictability ? 

Mr. CohB. Wu take advantage of summer students to take care of 
our vacational needs. We like to supplement with an additional per- 
son. We are quite careful in selecting those summer students so we can' 
look at them and tliey can look at us. 

At Greneral Motors a co-op student is required to learn while he is in 
his work session. He is required to write a report on some significant 
aspect of the business. In some instances these reports become almost 
a doctoral thesis. The institution checks on the rhetoric and the instruc- 
tor, who is usually the supervisor of the student, checks on the accuracy 
of the content. 

It is a terrific experience of letting this individual express his feel- 
ings in writing. Unless you can put a good idea on paper for the record, 
it is frequently worthless. 

This IS one thing injecte<l into the cooperative program that I don^t 
think other institutions have. 

Mr. EscH. Could corporations utilize co-op students or work a co-op 
program in a cooperative education manner' with institutions near 
their plants? 

Mr. Cole. We do that now. 

Mr. Escii.Why do you tlunk more industries have not availed them- 
selves of this opportunity ? ^ J 

Mr. Cole. I aon't think the advantage of cooperative education is 
really concealed, but it may not be apparent to all. For example, one 
of the things which has happened to us, is that we have graduated 
12.000 and retained 7,000 in the business. But you will find that the 
otnei's are usuallv wtih our competitoi^s at a much hi^^her wage. The 
skill is in demand at a much higher fee when they graduate from Gen- 
eral Motors. We are not adverse to that. 

Mr. EsoH. You mean there is no anti-trust consortium in the field 
of co-on education ? 

Mr. CoLB. No; to address your question accurately, there is a lack 
of understanding on the part of many, many busmesses as to the 
benefits. This is where the Government could enter into this thing to 
in some way assist the colleges in promoting that idea. 

Mr. EscH. Mr. Barich. 

Mr. Barich. I made inference in mv remarks to the first Employers 
Institute in Detroit which was hosted by D.I.T. I feel this was a very 
significant move^ acquainting employers with the program* We had 
over 400 people m attendance, atid the vast majority were employee 
learning about that. 

General Motors in its wisdom has seen the worth of this but many 
corporations liaven't. 

We as an institution are involved with the University of Pittsburgh 
to help identify the cost/effectiveness, if you will, of this type activity* 

Mr. EscH. I am impressed with the concept of stability and pre- 
dictability. 

iScience and astronautics is another field where there is a failure 
of the professional engineering groups and scientific associations to 
take a stand on co-op education. I am wondenn^ why we couldn^t as 
a policy try to engage and involve the engineering associations more 
effectively and accurately in this role. Perhaps it is because of the 
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dichtomv which exists in such things as the Manpower proj^ram, et 
cetera. Perhaps it is within the purview of this committee to bring 
together the diverse interests. 

Mr. Cole. I happen to be a member of the National Academy of 
Engineering and am on the board of the National Academy of Science. 
Yesterday I was engaged in this type discussion on how we can be 
more effective in keeping the scientists and people dealing with higher 
technology up to speed. It gets back to the reeducation aspect. In onr 
business we need to reeducate the averasre college graduate at leas^ 
three times during his business lifetime. This is another area in which 
the cooperative effort is working. In this respect, I would like to make 
reference to a program I happen to sponsor, the Michigan State ad- 
vanced management program. 

We take students out of busine^^s and they get their M.B.A. degree 
on a cooperative part-time basis. They still retain their job with all the 
assets of a full-time paid employee,' at the same time securing this 
advanced business education. 

What we are discussin<r is applying this also to the technical or 
engineering area. New technologies are coming in both from business 
and engineering, where you need to apply this reeducational capa- 
bility. 

Mr. EscH. I think that is a component that we might want to 
reexamine. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Esch, you know our reach is practically unlimited. 

Mr. Esch. I think many of us would support and I think the House 
would support a major move toward an additional authorisation, and 
I would stand ready and willing to cooperate with you, Mr. Chairman, 
in any move such as this. 

Mr. O^Hara. Mr. Lehman, you and Mr. Cole have been associated 
in busi!iess. 

Mr. Lehman. On a little different echelon. I have always been happy 
to be a General Motors dealer and mv son, as you know, now has the 
agency. I have always admired General Motors for their responsive- 
ness. 

In listening to you, I note you speak in terms of minority oppor- 
tunity, 

I have never noticed where you plug in the talent women into 
the train injy programs at General Motors. Do you sterotype them or 
are vou twmg to get them into the levels at General Motors and Detroit 
Institute beyond the ordinary, customarj' fields women have worked 
in? 

Mr. Com. I would like to have Dr. Rodes address himself to thati 
t was chairman of the Board of Regents for several years when we 
became aware of this thing that you are speaking about. ' 

You might tell a little about this. 

Mr. Lbhman. I have been to your district office and redonal office, 
and even in my own busines we can*t get any women out there selling 
cars, and I don^t see them in any level above. I think you have a great 
field of opportunity thei e. 

Mr. CoL«. You should go to Taipei and Taiwan. Most of the sales- 
people are women. 

Mr. RoDES. General Motors has been activelv recruiting tninorities 
and women in industrial engineering and administration, which were 
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fields the.v were not interested in or in which they felt their efforts 
migrht be limited. So our major interest has l)een in tlieir undertaking 
engineering or industrial business and, having completed this^ there 
will be opportunities for employment at General Motoi*s for them;. 

Out of the student body at G.M.I. 3 years ago, we had 15 females; 
today we have 247. 

With regard to minority group students, 3 years ago we had 45 ; now, 
over 400. 



and when they do they will be treated on the same basis as men, and 
that minority students can also make it, and when they do they will 
be treated on the same basis as white males. 

Mr. Lbiiman. I don't question the minority group, but it seems the 
women in the country are a neglected group. 

Mr. RoDES. The girls ai'e coming on strong. 

Mr. OTIaiuv. We are going to have to get over to that caucus. They 
are having a quorum call. I am sorry we don^t have the rest of the 
morning to spend with you ; I know we would find it an educational 
experience. 

The subcommittee will now stand in adjournment until 10 o'clock:, 
Thursday morning. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :05 a.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 16, 1974.] 



I think it is a matter of 
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THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1874 

HousK OF Rkpresentatives, 
Special SuBCoMMtrrKK on Education, 

CoMMI'lTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington^ D.C> 

The subcommittee met at 10 :15 a.m., pursuant to t-ec^ss in room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. James G. 
O'Hara (presiding). 

Present ; Representatives O'Hara, Perkins, and I^hman. 

StafF present; Jim Harrison, staff director; Al Franklin, counsel; 
William F. Gaul, associate general counsel; Elnora Teets, clerk; John 
I^, minority research assistant. , mi i 

Mr. O'Haka. The subccmmittee will come to order. The subcommit- 
tee has been hearing from witnesses with vm^Qci to our current set of 
hearings dealing with the work comiwnent of title IV . 

We have been hearing from witnesses who have, without exception, 
spoken favorably and enthusiastically about the value of student work 
as both a part of educat ion aiKi a part of student aid. 

Our first witness today comes from an institution which carries this 
principal out to what seems to me abottt the fullest possible extent. 
Berea College in Kentucky charges no tuition of its students whatso- 
ever. But it does require that each and every student participate in 
the institution's work program. 

I hope the witness, Mr. William Ramsey, dean of labor of Berea, 
will forgive me if I anticipate him and quote the well-known state- 
ment of principle that guides Berea and which I think could be the 
motto of this segment of our hearings, "One does not come to Berea 
('ollege to get away from work, but rather, one comes to learn to work 
and to live on a higher level." , , rr t 

Mr. Ramsey, it is a commonplace observation around the House of 
Representatives that Kentucky's greatest contribution to American 
education has been Cai'l Perkins. Berea College may he a pretty close 
runner up for that title. 

We would like very much to hear from you. 

STATEMENT Or WILLIAM RAMSEY, DEAN OP LABOB, BEREA 

COLLEOS 

Mr. Ramsey. Thank you. We appreciate the opportunity to be here 
and bring you greetings. Congressman Perkins, from President 
Wetherford. 
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I am glad you said what you did, Mr, O'Hara, so I don't have to. 
Berea is a different kind of school I have been giving some thought 
to this since I talked with some of your staff several months ago, and it 
seems to me Berea's experience ma^ of some value to the subcom- 
mittee because we have been serving the kind .of students that this 
legislation was written for for many years. 

You mentioned the no^-tuition policy of Berea. ITie reason for that 
is that we only serve students who have financial need. You can't get 
into Berea if you have sufficient funds to go to another comparable 
institution. 

So, the kind of students that we serve are a very high percentage of 
those for whom. the legislation under title IV was written* 

I think Berea's history follows some of the same kind of thinking 
that must have gone on here in the writing of this legislation. The 
college began in 1855 and started with a work program as part of the 
original constitution that students would have an opportunity to work. 

As this program grew it develo^^ed that there were other reasons for 
having students work than just financial It became a part of the 
fabric of the institution of the good socially. 

All students worked, not just those wl)o needed to work for financial 
reasons. Some of the career implications of work became apparent. 
Some of the value of training. And finally it became an integral part ^ 
of the total educational program through the appointment of the 
dean of labor in 1914, so that we have gone through the cycle of 
financial aid, careers, education, self-development, service, social 
responsibility, all as parts of this program. 

And I think our experience has been timt it has been an excellent form 
of education as well as an exceptional form of financial support. We 
recently have been given a grant from the Educational Foundation 
of America to examine our program and to examine the programs 
of othei*s and try to improve the quality of work opportunity for 
students. 

One of the things we have done under this project I think may be 
of interest to you is to look at the relationship between academic per- 
formance and work performance. There has been some concern on the 
nart of some educators that if you encourage or force a student to work 
then there is a decline in his academic performance. 

Our study sliows this is just not the case, that there is no statistically 
sound relationship between academic performance and labor per- 
formance. However, at the lower end of the scale the student who 
does poorly in one does poorly in the other. 

At the upper end of the scale, the student who does exceptionally 
well in one does exceptionally well in the other. We just gave two 
awards to students who had used the labor program at Berea the 
best over a 4-year period as graduating senioi*s of the present class. 
Both of these students who had worked the most, had earned the most, 
had risen to the highest positions in the labor program, were on the 
dean's list as excej)tiona]lv good students, 

This is instructive that work does not necessarily interfere with the 
moi^e traditional educational |)rocess. 

In thinking of the legislation* one thing I would like to point out 
is the relationship of work-studv and the other forms of aid; the 
BEOG, the SEOG and the loans. 
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Our experience is that the BEOG already, even at the level funded, 
is beginning to reduce the reliance on self-help. We are very excised 
about the idea of tlie basic grants. Berea has been trying to serve, 
single-handedly, at least in our area, the kind of students for which 
this legislation has provided for many years. 

More students now have the opportunities this provides. Some- 
how, in setting it up, at least in relation to our program, students hav- 
ing access to additional funds tends to make them less reliant on self- 
help, and this is reflected in our program in the fewer students even 
eligible for work-study because they come with basic grants in excess 
of their need, plus the work-study. 

I would like to encourage as much flexibility as possible between 
the various forms of aid, allowing for institutional differences such 
as we have at Berea, allowing for experimentation and individual 
judgment. 

We charge no tuition, and if we begin to charge tuition in response 
to these opportunities we probably would begin to lose our special 
culture that we have for noneconomically advantaged students. 

This is perhaps a little hard to understand. It is not just a matter, 
of giving a student from a low-income family a chance to go to college, 
but the kind of college is important. We try to be a kind of college that 
serves this particular group, where they are in a majority. They are 
not a minoitityrThey are not someone who is just able to get there 
because someone gave them support. They are at home there. 

This is the kind of place where they can function without having 
resources other students have. I would hate to see us lose that by chang- 
ing our pattern and allow all kinds of students to come. 

We are a special kind of institution and I think that is good. We 
need more special kinds of institutions throughout higher education* 
As an example of what is happening to us, it is not just tlie title IV 
provisions, because of our policy that no student may be admitted if 
his family contribution exceeds $1 ,400. 

We have had to turn down recently a student whose family is a re* 
cipient of black lung benefits. It seems sort of ridiculous md we are 
looking into it. We don't like it. But, the benefit that this family re-- 
cei ved for the first time takes them up to a level that they are no longer 
eligible to send their children to Berea. 

We have a similar case where social security has put the student 
over the limit. These are the families we have been trying to serve and 
now the environment is changing and we have to take a look at our 
policies. 

I think we need to look at what happens as a result of legislation 
on the institutions that have these particular kinds of roles to play. 
I would like to follow up on some of your previous witnesses that 
indicate that work-study is not just another form of financial aid. It 
is a multidimensional kind of program. 

I think it is very appropriate that this is a committee on education 
and not simply on financial aid. Work-study has very significant finan- 
cial aid implications but it also has manpower implications, career 
implications, training, personal development social responsibilities, 
values, and educational benefits involved, so that to treat it simply as 
one of a package of financial aid devious I think is not adequate. 

I would like to sugge^st the committee look at the three parts of the 
work-study program it has under title IV; work study^ community 
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service work-study whicli has not l)een funded, and the co-op educa- 
tion as a whole, and see if these might not be integrated into one com- 
prehensive device to encourage work study in all of its elements so 
that student support, support for community needs, educational pro- 
graming support, which is available under the cooperative education 
part of the act, traininj^ and research support. 

All of these are provided as part of a total package to encourage the 
best use of the work study. I would specifically like to see more work- 
study funds, even if it is at the expense of the basic grant fimds. 

We would like to see funding of the community service learning 
section. We would like to see a percentage of work^-study funds avail- 
able to colleges to assure the effective use of the funds both from a 
manpower pers{>ective ; that is, how effectively we use students, and 
from an educational perspective; how students effectively use their 
experience. 

I think we will get a much higher payoff from the investment of 
work-study money if we do that. As a matter of fact, our experience 
is not having enough work-study funds and that if we put some money 
into staff time, as we have been able to do under our foundation project, 
thdt we can take the same work-study money and spread it further. We 
can get a higher percentage of participation by the using institutions. 

We would like to see an extension of the work-study program to 
business and industry so that the same opportunities iFor work and 
learning and financial support that goes with it can be encouraged 
among the private sector of our exjonomy. 

Finally, I would like to encourage that we keep a liberal arts ap- 
proach to the use of work study, that we not allow ourselves to see 
work only as education if it is directly related to a specific career 
pattern or degree pattern. 

We like to think of work as a broadening of experience as well as a 
deepening. We like to think of work as having some general values 
that are transferable from one kind of profession, from one kind of 
discipline to another. 

These are the vailues of liberal arts, developing general capabilities 
of self-confidence, of self-knowledge, the ability to solve problems are 
learned through experience and are transferred from one area to 
another. 

So we would not like to see legislation restricting the educational 
part of work to that which wa<5 directly related to a particular degi'ee 
or a particular career. I would like to see it kept very broad. 

This is particularity important in a time when we need people who 
can respond to a variety of job challenges over their career. We no 
longer have people taking one career for a whole lifetime. 

They have to be prepared to change careers and learn new things, 
so we need pBoph who are sensitijjed to this. We think that linking 
learning and doing is the way of the future for both manpower and 
education. 

Thank you. 

Mn O'riARA. Thank you very much. Mr. Ramsey. 
Mr. Perkins. 

Chairman pKRicms. Fii*st let me compliment our distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. Mr. O^Hara, for having the hearings* 
I am glad that Mr. O^Hara is conducting thoso hearings this year 
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for the purpose of improving our education acts, especially the stu- 
dent assistance programs. 

I know from my experience with Chairman O'Hara that he will 
«?et us \\n even better higher education bill in 1974 or 1975 than we had 
in 1972. 

I have always been much impressed with the good work at Berea 
College for many, many vears. In 1947 I visited Berea College. I 
saw those youngsters out there milking those cows. I know something 
about the work program that has been inaugurated in the past and 
the contributions of those youngsters that have graduated. 

The thing that has always amazed me is how this great institution 
has managed to supply an education without charging tuition 
throughout the years and taking care of the poorest of tne poor that 
wanted a college education but, at the same time the high quality 
of the education that you were able to give those students is amazing 
to anyone that makes a 3tudy of the good works at Berea College. 

This question that Dr. Wetherfora has talked to me about in the 
past involving the basic grant program, I would like to ask if you 
have cost provision in the basic opportunity grants program that 
creates a problem at institutions like Berea College where there is 
a low or no-tuition policy ? 

Would you comment on this and provide us with any recommenda- 
tions as to how we might alleviate this problem. I know none of us 
want to discriminate against a good institution, an outstanding 
institution. 

Would you give us an answer how we might alleviate this problem 
under the basic grant provision ? 

Mn Ramsry. I wish I had a pat answer for you. I don't; I can 
give you some ideas perhaps. You are right ; it does create a problem. 
This coming year is the first year we are really feeling it. 

Our whole policies have been based on the assumption that our 
students did not have access to resoui'ces so we have kept boar<^ <ind 
room costs to the absolute minimum. We have charged no tuition to 
the student. 

It doesn't mean we haven't had costs. Our costs have gone up like 
everyone else's has. Now our students have access to another form 
of aid. 

Chairman Pkhkins. First let me state that Dr. Wetherford made 
a special trip here to see me. I don't know whether he got to see the 
chairman of the subcommittee on this occasion or not. It was several 
months ago, but I did take it up with Dr. Wetherfoi'd and I took it 
up with the chairman of the subcommittee. 

This is wijy I present the question to you 

Mr. RA^rsKY. We charge a little less than $1,000 for board, room 
and health fees, student activity fees, and so forth. If you add to 
tliat books and other costs, we estimate it take« a student $1,400 out- 
of-pocket for a year to attend Berea. 

Under the ba^ic grants the student may claim only 50 percent of 
the cost to the student. The cost to the student is what the institution 
charges, so that our students would be able to get a maximum undei* 
that provision of $700. 

The maximum grant this coming year, as I understand it, would 
be more like $800, so that our students this coming year, although in 
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terms of their (iimiiciiil situation, thoir family income, they could get 
$800 to iro to anv oth(»r iiiHtitiitioii. 

To come to Rei'oa they can only jrct $700 because of the low charges 
that we have. As the jrnmt iroes UT) to tlie authorized level of $1,400 
von can see what this will do if the student comes to Berea; he can 
hi'inor with him $700. If he inoQ^ to another institution he can take 
with him up to $1,400. We a.re not sure what effect this is going to 
have on admissions hut our feelinir is it will have a detrimental effect 
in admissions to owv coll(»<i:e. and will put us in a position of being 
forced to consider seriously r insinLr or starting to charge tuition. 

If we do that we heirin lo clwuiire the character of the institution. 
We are looking at that. We ai'e vei\y reluctant to do that automati- 
callv. We need the funds. As I say, our costs have gone up along 
with other institutions. 

Our cost per student is about $3,500 for the instructional program. 
We have a first-dass e(hicational program comparable to other insti- 
tutions of higher cost. 

So, we would like to see some provision in the act that the funds, 
through the student, can ho, made available to the institution. How this 
can be done mechanicallv T am not sure, but if these funds could 
come to the institution throu<rh the student above what the student 
IS actually charged by using it in lieu of tuition or some other device 
then these funds can be diverted to such things as the work program 
which we find has been suffering because of the financial support of 
the BEOG. 

If the student comes to us with $700 and $300 family contribution 
and $400 from the summer he has his $1,400, so he is not eligible for the 
work-study funds. Yet, we are committed to pay him that under our 
work proofram, so we are beginning to suffer because of the influence 
of these acts, although we are in support of the idea of the acts. 

That doesn^t give you anything to write into legislation precisely, 
but that is where we are. We need to find some way to agree on in lieu 
of tuition on a fixed amount available to the college to serve students 
without charging them full cost or without charging them tuition. 

rhairma;n Perkins. Thank you. 

Mr. O^Hara; That is a very good point. Let me ask you about 
another provision to see if you have any trouble with that. Do you 
receive work-study funds? 

Mr. Ramsky. Yes. 

Mr. O^Hara. And are you having any problem at all with the 
Provision of the reerulations that says once a student has received 
his need, whatever that might be, that you can^t employ him anymore? 

Mr. Ramsey. We do have problems'like that. We employ him any- 
way. We just can^t use work-study funds, which means those funds 
have to come from some other source and they are paid to the sttident 
really in excess of his need. 

Mr. O^Hara. I hope nobody is here from the Office of Education, 
but in my State they are not only saying you can^t use work-study 
funds, they are saying you can^t employ them, work-study or nonworlc- 
study. You have got to let the student go once he has filled his need 
or else you have to go and recover from him. 

Mr. Ramsey. I would be opposed to that. 
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Chairman PwaviNs. That is soinethiag Ave need to do something 
about, 

Mi\ O'lTAitA. I uju^'eo^ Mr. Chairman. I guess maybe what you 
are saying is you think we ought to have a basic work-study oppor- 
tunity program and tlien gear'the rest of it to that 

In other words, make thftt the basic unit of the package, 
Mi\ Kamsey. AVe feel that self-help should be the basic unit, 
Mr. O'Haha. And then witli the rest of it coming in to the ex- 
tent necessary around that basic unit. 
Mr, Ramsky, That is riglit. 

'Mw O'Haiia. That is a very interesting idea, one that we should 
explore, 

Mr, Ramsky, Thank you very nuich, 

Mr. (VIIaha, Mr, Lehman, do you have any questions? 

Mr, Lkhmax, No, I will pick up with the next witness, 

Mr, O'Haka. I am beginning to run out of ways to introduce our 
next witness and I suspect and hope that I will have the occasion to 
introduce him yet again a time or two before we are finished with 
this set of hearings. 

Ml'. Allen Purdy, who is Director of State and Federal Relations 
for tlie National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
speaks for the people who are going to have to administer whatever 
we in the Congress enact. 

For that reason I consider his opinion and advice second to none 
in its importance to us, Mr. Purdy, everyone here knows you and 
W(»leomes you. 

I uuflerstand you are accompanied by Mr, Richard Tombaugh, who, 
likewise, is an old friend. Please proceed, 

STATEMENT OP ALLEN PURDY, DIRECTOR, PINANCIAL AID SERV- 
ICES, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, AND DIRECTOR OP STATE AND 
FEDERAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATORS, ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD 
L. TOMBAUGH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OP STUDENT FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr, Puiu)Y, Thank you. It is always a privilege to come back and 
discuss with you and members of the subcommittee, the things which 
are vitally important to those of us who arc out on the firing line 
workiiig with students every day. 

I might say, you mentioned our having* been here in various appear- 
ances. Let me say that those of us out in the field nnpreciate the fre- 
quency with which you and some of the other members of your sub- 
conunittee couie out to meet with us, 

I had the opportunity to hear you and Mr, Lehman and others. 
I tiiink this is one of the finest ways for all of us to understand 
the real basic problems and come to* better ideas as to how Ave can 
use the taxpayers^ nu)ney more wisely and solve thian. 

I will go over the written testimony. It is not goinj? to take too 
long. We are leaving otit many of the philosophical things that we 
feel about work-study. They have been expressed well by the repre- 
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sentativo from BorcMi. Thoy have been expressed by other witnesses 
you had here last week. 

We want to dwell some on the technicalities^ a few improvements 
in technique and leave plenty of time for questions. 

I am Allan W. Purdy, director of financial aid services at the ITni- 
versity of Missouri, and Natiomil Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators' director of State and Federal relations. I am 
accompanied by Richard L. Tombauo:h, the executive secretary of the 
association. 

We are pleased to discuss the "work component'^ of title IV of the 
Hifjher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 

Inasmuch as this hearin<; is primarily for the purpose of advisinj; 
the subcommittee of the shortcomings* of the present law^ our {nv- 
pared remarks can be relatively brief concerning the "work 
component." 

I believe that one could receive almost unanimous consensus among 
the financial aid community that the college work-study program is 
already the .best student 'aid program provided by the Federal 
Government 

Naturally, there are a few improvements that can be made, but 
both the concept and the current legislative base are, in our opinion, 
sound and workable. 

The otlior work clement of title IV, the cooperative education pro- 
gram, is not really a student-aid program in the strict sense. In fact, 
the law precludes the appropi'iations from being used "for the pay- 
ment of compensation of students for employment." 

However, wc will have some .general comments about the potential 
use of the cooperative education component as a source of student 
assistance. We will address the topic in the order of the current law. 

A quote from the association's recent testimony before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee can set the tone of our testimony here 
today: 

There Is probablv no Federal assintance program which is more effective in a 
multitude of ways* than the work^stndy program. 

It helps the student pay educational costs. It provides worthwhile work 
experience, frequently in the student's academic field. It assists institutions 
and nonprofit/public a^fencies in providing services which they would otherwise 

be unable to do. , . ^ , , . j i 

It improves institntional*communlty relationships. Seldom has ft Federal 
program done so much for so many constituents. CWS its probably tbe most 
nearly perfect Federal student aid program in operation today. It lacks onU* 
adequate funding. 

That was our statement before the Appropriations Committee since 
we were emphasizing funding^ but to say it is the only thing it ne^ds 
is an oversimplification. Yet, our reconunendations for chanjye are 
few* in number and are primarily operational rather than conceptual 
in nature. We have three specific proposals to advance at thi.s time. 

The first proposal relates to section 442» allotments to States. The 
State allotment formula has traditionally been a problem for the ^.tu- 
dent-aid programs because of the significant variations in funding of 
panel approved institutional requests that result. 

AVe have struggled with this matter, and in fact^ have a committee 
studying the problem in depth, but they Imve unfortunately not cotu- 
pleted their deliberations as yet. We would be very concerned if the 
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formula approach were deleted altogether, not only foi' the political 
ramifications, but because it \w\xld encourage a high degree of '^grants- 
manship" in the institutional applications for Federal funds. 

The work-study formula, as you know, differs from tlie one used for 
SEOG and NDSL, in that it brings to bear the niimber of high school 
graduates and the number of low-income families in the State, thus 
reflecting the potential population to be scMTed as woll as the actual 
enrollments. 

Ideally, this gives those States with lower participation in post- 
secondary ediication some levera^^e to improve that situation. In that 
sense, the CWS formula is probably the Iwtter of the two aprix)aches. 

We recommend the following changes in the fornuila which we feel 
will improve upon the current one. Section 442(b)(1) shouhl be 
amended to read; 30 percent— meaning 30 percent of the allocation™ 
shall be allotted by^ the Commissioner anions^ the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause will be an amount which 
bears the sa./ie I'atio to such 30 percent as the number of persons en- 
rolled half-time or more in postsecondary educational institutions ap- 
proved for participation in the college work-study pi'ogram in such 
State that beai^s to the total number of such persons in all the States, 
as determined by the Commissioner. 

Section 442(b) (2) should be amended to change the refei'enoes of 
"one-third*^ to ^'thn-ty percent." Section 442(b) (3) shoiild be amended 
to change the references of '^one-third" to ''thii'ty percent", and to in- 
crease the hicome ceilinj? from $3,000 to something on the order of 
$0*000 to $7,500, depending upon the data available from the Bureau 
of the Census. 

If we use 30 per(»ent on the basis of three difierent criteria the re- 
miuning 10 percent would continue to be allocated by the Com- 
r.nssioner. 

^P^* ^^^^^^ changes we think are quite important. Since 
CWS IS now available to half-time students, it makes sense to count 
them in the formula rather than restrict the count to full-time students. 
• This is particularly important in the community colleges where the 
number of half time students is more than tlie 4-year colleges. 

Changing the base from enrollment in institutions of higher educa- 
tion to enrollment in postsecondary education is in keeping with the 
thrust of the 1972 amendments and consistent with program eligibility* 

On the other hand, not all postsecondary institutions are eligible to 
participate, so it would seem proper to restrict the count to enrollment 
in those institutions which are eligible. 

Raising the current annual income ceiling, which is presumably a 
definition of low-income families, from $3,000 to a higher figure 're- 
flects the changing economy and the fact that families with substan- 
tially high(>.r incomes are now demonstrating clear eligibility for the 
program. 

For example, the number of persons specified in the current law 
dropped from almost 12 million in 1959 to 5.8 million in 1969. Ob- 
viously that does not mean that there are fewer low-income families, 
but tliat inflation has excluded half the families under the old 
definition. 

Since almost any student from a family under $7,500 in annual in- 
come can demonstrate eligibility for college work-study, we propose 
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that tlm (lofiiiitioii he raised to an appropriate level consistent with 
available censns data. 
Section 442(d) needs clarification to Aake certain that reallotnient 




use of all appropriated fiuuls. We will be happy to work with the 
subooinmittee staff to rosolve the matter. 

We wouM reco leiul one addition to pai-t C, to provide institutions 

with the authority to carry over up to 10 percent of an allocation to 
the sucoeedin^r fiscal year, or utilize up to 10 percent of the allocation 
for the sncceedin<; fiscal year to meet current year obligations. The ra- 
tionale for this recommendation is as follows : 

1. When placing? students in the college work-study pro<rram insti- 
tutions establish a limitation of earnings which is the maximnm 
amount the student can earn. However, for nuiny students the maxi- 
nmm is not earned if there are dropouts, employment terminations, 
or insufHcient hours worked. 

Therefore, to utilize available funds financial aid officers are con- 
stantly monitorin^^ payroll totals and awardinjr work-study. Since the 
number of students on the i)rograni may be large and the wage rates 
may vary from the mininuun wage to a nuixinuun of $8.50, it is very 
difhcult to estinuite precisely wiuit the total earnings for all students 
wdl be. 

This is further complicated by the fact that the end of the fiscal 
year conu'S shortly after the start of sunnner school and new students 
are added for fidl- and pait-tinu; employnuMit at tliis time. 

In fact. I might say in planning our s'unuuer program right now it 
IS difjicult to know exactly what day these students will start to work, 
whether they will get in (5 weeks of earnings before June 30 or » weeks 
before June oi). 

2. Financial aid officers have the mitural and expected desire to use 
fidly tho.se dollars winch are available to assist students. Failure to 
ostnnate closely results either in a surjjlns which the institution and 
.students lose, or excess eiiruings which nuist be paid by the institution 
from Its own funds, which may not be available, and thisi is par- 
ticularly true at the end of the year, or, if provided, cause unnecessary 
hardships on the institution. 

;">. The limitation of 10 percent is recommended to allow for the 
im^.-esti mat ions that occur despite the best judgments of the financial 
aid officei'. It is our belief that the amount should be no larger than 
10 percent. 

This limitation ])i'ovides an incentive to the financial aid officer to 
do a good ]ob in estimating. Hence, any expected surpluses owv 10 
percent would be lost to the institution and any deficits over 10 
percent would have to be made up by the institution. 

We also lu'opose an amendment to part F— the "General Provi- 
sions"— section 490. to include the national direct student loan, pro- 
gram in the authorized transfer of funds from one program to an- 
other. We sugge.'jt the following wording and rationale ; 

t'p N) tPii peiTPiit of the nUntment of nn luKtltutlon of pnst.seeoiulHn- ediu'iitloii 
for n fiscal yeni' iiader spctious 413D, 442 or 4«2 of this net. niH.v \w tumt- 
fci'i'cd (o, and used for the purposes of, the institution's allotment ander the 
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other sections within the diacretioii of such institution in order to offor an 
arrangement of typos of aid, including institutional and state aid, wliich host 
lits the needs of each individual student. Tlie Commissioner shall have no con- 
trol over sncli transfer except as specifically authorized, except for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information. 

The rationale : 1. The Tri-pnrtite application for Federal student 
financial aid funds is submitted without prior knowledge of the 
funding levels of the tln*ee campus-based programs. Variations in 
funding levels between programs destroy the packaging logic utilized 
in preparing the original application. 

2. At the time the tri-partite application is submitted, it is im- 
possible to accurately predict the hibor market for student employ- 
ment, the availability of loans under the guaranteed loan program, 
and the funding levels of State and Federal gift aid programs. 

3. Therefore, the institutional financial aid administrator needs the 
flexibility to transfer between programs up to 10 percent of the insti- 
tution's allotment for each of the college work-study, supplemental 
educational opportunity grunt, and national direct loan programs. 

This transferability of funds among the three campusnbased pro- 
ll^rams would enable the institution to utilize its total Federal allotment 
in the niost effecti ve and efficient manner. 

We recommend tliat section 447, authorizing work-study for com- 
numity service learning program, be deleted from the law. The pro- 
gram has never been funded, is duplicative of what the regular 
work-study program can provide under existing authority, and as 
currently written has dozens of administrative nightmares, if not 
impossibilities. 

We believe that tliese adjustments in the work-study i)rogram will 
enliance its success in meeting tlie needs of students, institutions, and 
otT-campus agencies in the years to conu*. 

We are aware that some criticism has been made of the work-study 
])rogram because it has not been related more extensively to the 
acudoinic program of the student employee. Wo support whole- 
heartedly the desirability of this relationship whenever possible, but 
question whetluu* or imt this objective can or should be translated 
into a legislati ve mandate. 

There are several limitations to the degree to whicli employment 
under the work-study program can be related to the student's academic 
program : 

1. College work-studv is heavily utilized by first and second vear 
students who (a) have not selected a field of study, and/or, (h) have 
limited experience and skills in their academic filed. Related work 
which can be provided these students is thus of limited availability. 

2. Students in liberal arts curriculum are likewise difficult to place 
in position« related to their academic program. An academic depart- 
mout can only hire a finite number of student assistants. ^ ^ 

3. Many institutions depend upon students to operate their facilities, 
not all fiinctiouft of which can be related to academic programs. To 
prohibit the use of CWS students in these nonrelated positions would 
work a se^•ere hardship on these institutions. 

4. Finallv, a bit ]>hilosophically perhaps, not all students want to 
work in related positions. They find employment to be a relaxing varia- 
tion in their schedule and use it to break the academic routnie. 
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They prefer to work on (janipus for convenionoo and social reasons, 
and decline academically related off -campus jobs which are available^ 

The association feels that the diversity of' job opportunities which 
would naturally result from improved funding of work-study, as 
a larger proportion of the {positions are made available in off-campus 
a^vencio-a, will provide sufilcient choice to those students desiring aca- 
demically-related employment. 

In addition, USOE ^lidelines can stress tlie desirability of pro- 
viding such opportunities and minimizing the use of CWS students 
in routine, nonchallenging work which does not take advantage of 
their capabilities. 

Incentives might be provided by T'SOK for the development of 
related positions through the 10-percent discretionary authority 
proposed for tlie Commissioner. In other words, we support the con- 
cept of upgrading the type of work being assigned to work-study 
students, insofar as feasible, but urge tliat such action not be legislated, 
for reasons gi v(»n earlier. 

Part D of the cooperative education program: As indicated in our 
introductory n^marks. this part is not administered as a student 
assistance program, but rather as a component of institutional aca- 
demic support. 

This^ approach seems to us to be appropriate, given the present 
authorization and its prohibition against tlu^ use of these funds for 
the payment of student wages. We would recommend that this dis- 
tinction be maintained. 

The current work-study h».gislation permits the placement of stu- 
dents in a cooperative education situation at the institution's discretion, 
provided all other eligibility criteria are met. 

It is not fre/iuently utilized for a number of reasons, the main one 
being the more costly natitre of such an assignment to the limited 
resomves currently available. If improved funding of CWS can be 
brought about, more of this type of work opportunity will probably 
result, particularly with contnued part D seed money to stimulate 
the dev(».lopment of cooperative education programs. 

Thus, we urge the extension of part D. leaving to the existing 
CES program and external funding resources the payment of stu- 
dent wages. 

^ Th\s concludes om* prepared remarks on the ^Svork component-' of 
title TV. Wo would be happy to respond to questions. Again, as always, 
we aDpreciate the opportunity of discussing the financial aid pro- 
grams with you. 

Mr. 0*TTai}a. Thank yon very much. Mr. Purdy. T tend to ag»'ee with 
your assessment of section 447. I don't see anvthing that can be done 
under 447 that can't l)e done imder the remainder of the work-study 
program. 

Indeed, we have had some people testifying last week on work- 
study who told us of placing people witli pnl^lic service work organiza- 
tions in their conmiunity. For instance, the student assistance officer 
from Simmons College in Boston spoke of that being a major source 
of work-stiuly placement for them and for other institutions in the 
Boston area. * 

We have had some complaint about the whole idea of the cutoff. 
Some of our witnesses on work-study have sug^'Csted that the income 
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limitations, the application of needs analysis to determine eligibility 
for work-study employment wafc inappropriate. 

Second, that the provision that requires you to pull a student 
off a work-study job, even if it is in the middle of the afternoon, 
when that student has earned precisely up to the amount of the 
student's need h*troduces into the program some o.dministrative diffi- 
culties that perhaps aren't j ustified. 

I would like to nave your comments. 

Mr* PuRDY. Indeed you are co^- Mr. Chairman^ in saying that 
this does introduce some real a'' - : -strati ve difficulties. Like every- 
thing else, when a good idea ' snored to without any flexibility at 
all we introduce ineq^uities which weren't intended. 

X would say financial aid people generally are still basically agreed 
that Federal tax dollars should go to encourage and support those 
who need help for education and we should not promote any pro- 
gram that lets these dollars unnecessarily get diffused so that we are 
una to help those wh o need them . 

Now, the Office of Education, and lately it is in keeping with the 
regulations that we should stick to an exact cutoff point when this 
dollar amount of earnhigs is reached. You must tell the professor 
that this boy has to be taken out of the laboratoi^ at 6 p.m. on 
April 23d because he has I'eached his $600 mark, when maybe another 
$100 of earnings, which maybe the profeessor has in his budget, could 
pickup on this project and take him out through till the end of the 
se)nester. 

This isnt good administration, it isn't good education. I don't 
think it is really the wisest use of even the Federal tax dollar. 

Mr. O'Hara. And it isn't consistent with the concept that the 
student has a job, that he is earning this money. He is sa}ring, *We 
are giving you this money. You don't really earn it. That is a game 
we go through in order to give it to you and we J>^*en't going to give 
yoifa penny more than the amount because we think you are ripping 
us off if you work for this money an extra week." 

It seems to me if it is a good work-study job the student is earning 
the money, and .o say to liim if you have a job at the gas station 
across the street in which vou worked not one bit harder than you 
are working right here on the campus, it would be okay for you to go 
on working and earning, but not in this program. 

Mr. PuHDY. This is exactly the thing that we both know has been 
brought about with a very strict adherence as if the financial aid 
man was wise enough to know just exactly the dollar amotmt that 
this l>oy or girl should have. 

We (lon't want to take off all the rules and let the use of this be 
a.bused but we think a flexihility there may be a $100 leeway so that 
the auditor wouldii't come iti a year later, and this has actually hap- 
pened, and asked us to return to the fund number of dollars 
Docause the student was permitted to work for the chemistry depart- 
ment of the library in excess of the need as done by some computer. 

Mr. O'Haua. It'is ridiculous. A tlieory has grown up and I think 
it acx»ounts for an awful lot of the new construction down here, the 
traffic on the bridges in the morning, and so forth, that if a la^y is 
enacted you must th ;n write regulations that anticipate every possible 
situation that might arise under the law and give a specific detailed 
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direcUon as to liow to handle it, and so yoii have all kinds of 
peoj>le dmunin^; up all sorts of situations and probhMus and giving 
specific directions as to how to handle every one. 

I have sonietime.s thou^rht of aniendi'n<>' the law to say that no 
re<>'ulation with respect to any law enacted by the Con<iress shall 
contain more words than the s^ atute. 

Mr. PuuoY. I think that would be a very jjood conservation meastire. 

Mr. O'Haha. The paper saving* would be just fantastic, then people 
would have to use their own judpnent. Avhich I think is a lot better 
than the anticipation of somebody who is trying to guess what is 
going to happen alu»ad of time. Maybe we can work that out, 

Mr. T^^hman. do vou have any questions? 

Mr. I JOIIMAX. No. I just enjoyed his testimony because when he 
conies up here he is right down to earth and gives us a good idea of 
how it works in practice and the contingencu»s you run into when you 
get into the program. ' 

Afr. O'Haka. One of the thing's I want very mucli to do, Mr. Tjchman, 
is to give student financial aid oflicers some discretion in their handling 
not only of this one but the remainder of the package. 

Let them use some judgment. God gave tliem judgment and I want 
them to use it. I don't think Ixjcause they are involved in a Federal 
program they ought to abandon their reason and just drag out a book 
and start slavishly following it. 

Mr. ToMUAt'fJH. That is music to our ears. 

Mi\ Pt'imv. Ijot me ask do vou have any f mother questions regarding 
the education related jobs? This has been discussed quite a bit. You 
heard our testimony and frankly, we expected some questions on it 
because of other suggestion that liave been nuule. 

Mr. O-Haua. I agree so ccmipletely I didn't even bother dragging 
yon in on that. As I told one witness last week, my definitioii of a 
meaningful job is one for which you get paid. I am not impressed by 
all this business of how a job has a-ot to be related. 

I think, in cooperative education, that is indeed what makes sense 
and it would b(» awfully nice to be able to have a job that is related to 
your field of interest, your career interest. 

But, I recogni/e tliRt that isn't always possible and it doesn't 
concern me that it isn't always possible. 

Mr. Pt'UOY. Again we reiterate that we l)elieve in the concept. I 
personally feel that a ?:>retty high, perrentaire of the students are 
benefiting in edvicationallv related jobs but there is just a lot of the 
workVs work to done that doesn*t conform to a particular educa- 
tional discipline of history, physics, or chemistry. 

Yet, the very doing of that job, the discipline— A lot of times this is 
the first time a studetit has even had the experience of having to report 
for a iob at a certain hour and stay wMth it for a certain time under 
sunervisioti. 

That in itself is education. It may be disillusioning, but it is educa^ 
tion. 

Mr. O'Haua. T thank von very nuich, l)otli of von gentlemen. T did 
enjoy your testimony and I Mw going to wave it arotmd when the time? 
comei^ nnd quote from it. 

iNFr. Pnu)Y. Thanlcyou. 

U\\ O'ITaua. Our tiext witnef^s is ^\\\ Walter Davis, director of the 
Department of Education of the AFL-CIO. 
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AVluMi wo are talkin<j: about work as a compoiuMit of postsi^condary 
•odiication, eithe ; as a fiiuincial aid or aii instructional oomponent, \ye 
can }iot important advico from the spokesmen of the Amenean Nvork- 
inirnuinaMif*^? woman. 

Tlie AFly-ClO speaks more than for working people. It also has as 
prou(l a reeorrl as any ormmization in America of support for strong, 
i;HVctive and fully fundecTedncation programs. 

yU\ Davis we would like to hear your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER G. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, AND JOHN A. SESSIONS, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

:\Ir. Davis. Thank you very mueh, Mr. Chairman. We have a brief 
statement which I will proceed tf) read and nuiyhe comment in a few 
areas as we alonn*. 1 want to say also, scheduled to join us this 
morniuj^^ was Mv. Kenneth Young', but he is on the Senate side with 
prohkMus we are having* over there. 

Ml*. AUA. 1 am a little woi-ried about that. I wish you had brought 
him with you. 

Mr, Davis. Mv name is Walter G. Davis. I am director of the 
Department of Education of the AFL-CIO. With me this morning 
is Mr. John A. Sessions, assistant directoi' of the department. 

Wo are very pleased to have this oppoi'tunity to share with you some 
of o\ir concei'iKs about higher education. This has come tu be a matter 
oi' *jrreatconcei*n to AFI^CIO members. 

Nir. Chairman, fii'st let me reiterate the long-i^ange goal of the 
AFL-C'K). It is for free public education through 4 years of college. 
As vou know, labor has liistorically fought for the concept of free 
nniver^ial public education since the first thii'd of the hi.st century. 

Mr. O^Haha. Ml'. Davis, have you ever thought of adopting a' 
slogan for that ? You c(mld say 'VFour more years.*' 
r. Davis. In today s context 1 am afraid not. 

This concept also embraces othei* postsccondary education, such as 
2-year in^-^titutions and technical institutions. 

iVrhaps we are alone in this conunitment, but we are convinced 
that this is the way the country should a'o if we are to realize the goal 
of equal access to liigher education for all Americans. 

Jhit we also live in the real pragmatic world. And our expectations of 
reaching that goal are also real. This committee knows of the past 
AFTy-(T() contribution to education legislation. Our interest in educa- 
tion is rooted in tlie fact that we see ourselves as a nuijdr education 
consumer. 

The Nation s organized laboi* population numbers some 19 million 
nuMnb(4\s. To use the usual nuiltiplier of four* that is trade union 
]neml)ei's and their families, you arrive at some TO million people. 

No one stiggests that \\v speak for all of these people. Yet, the point 
I tun making is that a 1arg(^ segment of our population are workers 
who have a stake in our educational system. 

There was a time when it was uncommon for the sons and daughters 
of union members to continue their education beyond high school 
Today this is no longer so. It is now a common expectation of union 
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members that their children will take part in some form of post- 
secondary education. 

The tremendous costs of higher education nevertheless have created 
a barrier to young people from workinj^ class families. 

The wealthy can aftord to pay the risnij^ costs of higher education. 
For young people from low-iucome fanulios thei^e are available, to a 
limited decree, a variety of student aid programs, but for students 
from working class families there is little available aid. 

Student loans, which are difficult to obtain, start students off in life 
with a mountain of debt. Our studies indicate, and \ye reiterate this 
point made a few years earlier when we came before this subcommittee, 
that a male and female student who depend upon the loan program and 
who marry during or after their college career may well begin married 
life with a debt load of more than $50,000 when computed on the basis 
of a 20-year pavback period after graduation. 

We said at that time, any formula that does this to j;>eople is wrong. 
One of the traditional ways for the financially pressed students to 
attend college has been "to work your way through." 

This avoided future debt and unbearable financial burden on the 
student^s family. But mounting tuition costs have made it increasingly 
difficult to finance a higher education by wasliing dishes or moving 
lawns. 

To meet these problems Federal programs providing woi*k for stu- 
dents were established as long ai^o as the New DeaVs National Young 
Administration which providea federally financed jobs for students 
who needed them in oi'der to continue their higher education. 

The AFT^CTO has consistently supportinl work-study programs and 
cooperative education programs as among the most useful forms of 
student aid. At the very least these programs provide financial support 
for young people who might not otherwise be able to obtain a higher 
education. 

At their best these programs provide expei»ience which is itself an 
important adjunct of the learning process. 

We would urge that in redrafting legislation in the field of higher 
education, the House and the Senate give particular attention to estab- 
lishing^ realistic levels of financial need foi» work-study and cooperative 
education programs. 

Present costs, as we reiterate again, create an enormous financial 
burden on moderate-income families, especially if they are at- 
tempting to put more than one of their children' thi'ough college at 
the same time. 

According to our information from informal surveys conducted at 
our summer school programs, there has been a dramatic shift in the 
attitude of blue collar woi»kers with respect to aspirations for their 
children to go on to higher education. 

This was not true in the past, particularlv among craft union mem- 
bers.^ And on that point, ^Nfr. Chairman. T think history will show that 
parijcularly in the tirades ther(» was always an attitude of having my 
son follow* and go through apprenticeship and so forth, become a 
jonrneyman. 

What we find today is there is much less of that than there was in 
the past. So today, blue collar workers regardless of occupations dream 
of seeii^g their cinldrnn get the maxinuim in education experiences 
und(»r the theory that it would assure them of a better life. 
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Many parents among our momborship prefer to assume tlie debt of 
tuition costs tliemselves througli conventional bank loans, rather than 
saddle their children with that burden. 

But, to cause parents to go deep into debt at the a^e of 40 through 
60 to help finance a college education constitutes a serious hardship on 
that segment of t}\e population. It comes at precisely the time that 
these persons should be preparing for retirement. 

So we would indeed encourage an expansion of the work-study and 
cooperative education concept and urge an even greater Federal in- 
vestment in the program. 

Another major point which we would hope the committee seriously 
considers has to do with the eligibility level of income which school 
financial aid officers must impose on applicants, a point made by the 
previous speaker. 

Quite often, the needs test will rule out the participation of middle 
inconu^ families with earnings slightly higher than those of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. And I want to make a point there, Mr. 
Chairman, that we certainly have been in the forefront of the struggle 
to lielp the disadvantaged get some aid for college. We are not 
abandoning that efFoit at this point. 

Wc are just saying— our people are saying "me too.'' We offer no 
recommendations on this point but strongly suggest that it be 
reviewed. 

Finally, we wish to make note of our general agreement, and this 
might come as a surprise to you, with the statement submitted to this 
committee by the U.S. Cliamber of Commerce on May 14, -1974. 

We woukl, however, add labor to their recommendations under 
paragraph 6, pajre 6, of their statement. The statement has to do with 
asking the conunittee to specify^ that nonprofit organizations and pro- 
fessional organii^ations be available for subcontracts to schools for 
jobs and handle certain administrative details. 

Local AFLr-CIO central labor councils working with our Human 
Resources Development Institute have been promoting the develop- 
ment of jobs with tlie cooperation of the National Alliance of Business- 
m<m for many years. 

That program has been designed, of course, to help the hard core 
unemployed. We see no reason why it can't be helpful in the question 
of student aid.^ 

In several cities, this program has achieved positive i*esults. We 
\yould hoi)e tlu^refore that these organij^ations can be included among 
thos(5 eligible for subcontracts with schools in their area. 

We commend the chairman and members of this subcommittee for 
the sensitivity which you are showing with respect to this problem. 

ihat completes mv statement. 

Mr. 0*Haiia. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

I had to restrain myself from jumping up and cheering at a couple 
of points. I just want to make a couple of observations. 
^ First, any progi'am tliat has the AFT^CIO and the U.S. Chaml)er of 
Commeiw in enthusiastic agi'cement has irot something going for it 
1 think we ought to take note of that. 

Second, I want to let you know that I urn completely .sympathetic 
witli the conc(M*n you have (expressed in your testimony about the plight 
of thii family of average means that is tiding to finance the higher 
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otlucation for a child or childrcMu They aro in that nothor worhl; thoy 
oan*t afford to do it, yet tlioy aren't elifjiblo for any ludp. 

It is the old sayinj? wo are all so familiar with; too youn^ to die 
and too old to work. They are somewhat in that position. They don't 
make enough money to finance an education for their kids, yet they 
make too much to ^et any help. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am in the same boat of having two at 
tlie same time myself, so I speak personally on this question. 

Mr. O'Haua. 1 understand. I have two, and 1 know it is a problem. 
I doirt expect we would get any help. But then I think of the auto- 
worker or steelworker in my congressional district who works damned 
hard for what he gets, and he just doesn't (lunlify, there is no way 
lie can (jualify for any help, often his kids don't go to school. 

I think we'have to \lo something about it. In any event, I am not 
sure that you ought to have the same kind of needs test for all dif- 
ferent kinds of programs. That has been one of my points. 

If someone is coming to the Federal Government and saying, "I 
want a grant of public funds to go to school,'' yes; you have to have 
some kind of needs test. You can't go giving the Government's money 
away to people under the present law without determining whether 
or not thev have any need foi* it. 

Tint I think it is* a completely different sort of thing when Avhat 
the student is asking for is a chance to work his way through school, 
or what the student is asking for is a chance to borrow some monej'' 
and pav it back later to pay that student's way through school. 

I don't think you ought to have the same test'appliecf to those kinds 
of things as you do for the grant. For that matter, Mr. Davis, you and 
I have been around together here a long time and one of the things 
that bothers me most about Avhat has happened in the Congress in the 
last half doy^en years is the way the needs test has crept into every 
single thing we do. 

AVe have let ourselves get backed into a corner our opponents have 
been trying to get us into for yeiirs. They believe, and say that the 
Government doesn't have any business helping anyone unless that 
citizen is a pauper — unless he is willing to take a pau))er'8 oath, It isn't 
the function of government, they seem to believe, to help anyone unless 
he is too ])oor to survive (or, oi* course, too ricli to need any help). 

Vou and I, on the other hnnd, have always taken the position tluit 
lielping the great majority of our fellow citizens is Avhat the Govern- 
ment, lik-e the hd)or movemVnt, is there for. 

T think we have to take a good hard look at this to see where this 
is aimed. 

Afi". 1 )Avis. I would asn^e. 

Mr. O^Haija. And I certainly think we have to do something about 
the family of average means. I don*t want to demagogue it, btit when 
one oT my constituents says to me, "Look, O'lTara, what are you doing 
for tue?"he has got a point. 

Apparenlly we don*t think his problems are worthy of our consider- 
at'on because we arenY doing anything for him at all. We are just 
givitig him a lot of bunk and adding a few taxes on to it. That is what 
\ve are doina* for him. T think he deserves a little better o( us than 
that. 
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Mr. Davis, thank you. I hope to be back in touch with you again. 
Does the Ciianiber know ? I am not going to tell them. They may 
want to revise their testimony when they find out. 
Mr. Davis. I am sure that will bo a result. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. O'Haha. Our last witness this morning is a neighbor, Mr. John 
Shea, who is from the University of Michigan at Dearborn. He is the 
cooperative education coordinator at the Dearborii campus. 

He is going to direct his attention and our attention to the particular 
problems of cooperative education for students in liberal arts. 

Mr. Shea, we will be very happy to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN D. SHEA, COOPEHATIVE EDUCATION COORDS 
NATOR, COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LETTERS, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN, DEARBORN, MICH. 

Mr. Sjika. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. My name is John 
Shea. I am cooperative education coordinator in the College of Arts, 
Sciences, and. Letters of the University of Michigun-Dearborn. M;y^ 
college education was in the liberal arts: B.A. Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 19(U, and M.A. Eastern Michigan University, 19G0. 

Like most students who choose to study in the arts and sciences, my 
orientation to a future career wus mostly nonexistent. Cooperative edu- 
cation was for students in tuigineering and accounting. 

What was left for the liberal arts students was time ot think of an- 
swers for parents who could not figure out why someone woidd major in 
political science. **What was it preparing you to do?-* they would ask. 

I did not have a good answer the.i, but today cooperative education 
can provide an answer if given an opi)ortimity, 

In those days I only saw things as they were and asked why — some- 
times. Now, as a cooperative education coordinator in an arts and sci- 
ences college, it is incumbent on me to dream things that never were 
and ask why not. 

A welconui new era is dawning in American higher education. Co- 
operative education is coming to the arts and sciences. Seemingly due 
in large measure to the farsighted leadership of many in the U.!S. 
Office of Kdncation, the recent development of Federal funding for 
cooperative education may become most helpful to current and future 
generations of college stiidents, \yho because they haven't studied in 
the traditional fields such as engineering and business, have not had 
the advantages of the work-study approach through the years of 
their college education. 

Mr. Chairman, if you woukUrt object I would like to luive the rest 
of this testimony entered into the record and speak from notes rather 
than the text. 

Mr. 0*Haha. Without objection, Mr. Shea, we are going to enter 
your full statement in the record. 

[The document referred to appears on p. 273.] 

Mr. SiiKA. Thank you. I am here to try and make a case for co- 
operative education in the arts and sciences. I am using the term arts 
and sciences rather than liberal arts because one of the problems in 
arts and sciences is the iivMy image of the arts and sciences student as 
someone who is not really prepared to do anything. 
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My feolincr is at the pi^osont time cooperative education in the arts 
and sciences is a very separate problem and a very unequal situation. 
To begin with, there is a lot of questioning among the more experienced 
people in cooperative education as to whether or not it should ever have 
been applied to the liberal arts. 

Intorestinglv enough, I think it can be argued that the career orien- 
tation value or a student from the arts and sciences who i)articipates in 
coo|>erative education is even greater than the value it is to the engi- 
neering aiid business student who clearly, from the beginning, has his 
eye on a particular specialized career fielcl. 

Rut, any kind of career orientation that is built into an arts and 
science curriculum is a greater contribution to that curriculum and 
the students; who are in it. Second, and I know this is a prime concern 
of yours, is that cooperative education can be a source of income for 
students who want to pay for their college education, at least in the last* 
2 years if not more. 

Most universities I am familial' with, the arts and science college 
within the university will usually comprise about 50 percent of that 
university's enrollment. But, if you will refer to exhibit E in the writ- 
ten report that I submitted to you, you will notice that as of fiscal year 
1973, with the Federal Government employing 5,675 cooperative edu- 
cation students, only 906 of those students, or 17 percent, were in 
occupational groups that would be understood as primarily arts and 
science occupational groups. 

With more than 50 jiercent of most university curriculums, but only 
17 percent of the participation in cooperative education, it should be 
very clear 'fh^ the largest segment of the universities have, for the 
most part, l)eeiH<jj^out of this picture. 

Cooperative emfei^fcion in tne fjiture serves as a good source for 
earnings for vStudents tTlrttHfttflrln tl^l? arts and science program. Sec- 
ondly, I would like to refer yow to exhibits B and C, which are Detroit 
News editorials. 

The first editoi^ial, Tuesday, March 20 of this year,^ talks about a 
subject I know you arc very concerned about, and that is the zooming 
college costs. It points? out that for many middle-income families the 
cost of a higher education is becoming prohibitive. 

Then, in the last three or four paragraphs it refers to some innova- 
tive ways to get around the family^s education bill. Interestinfjly 
enoujrh, considering one of today^s guests, the Detroit News editorial 
refei^s to Berea College in Berea, Kv. 

We talked with the editorial writer and about 8 weeks after that an- 
other editorial ^vas written. By this time the editorial writer had be- 
come familial* with the fact that cooperative education was now begin- 
ning to flourish, in addition to the traditional engineering and account- 
ing and business fields, on a broader scale. 

So, the Detroit News i*an an editorial specifically nominating co- 
operative education as a good tool to provide a source of income for a 
certain percentage of students through their last couple of years to 
help pay for their col lege education. 

I know that the writer of this editorial was very concerned about 
something you just mentioned, and that was that cooperative education 
not become lust another schenie for tliose with financial need, or, Mn 
Chairman, that it not become just— and I underline the word "just^*— 
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another scheme where it would only be affirmative action employment; 
in other words, minorities, women, etcetera. , . i « «• 

I am sure you do have a strong bias in favor of that kmd ot affirma- 
tive action, but if a program such as cooperative education becomes 
only that, if it is only an affirmative action program, it certainly would 
not serve a broad scope of students who have the need to pay tor then- 
college education because they are middle income and have no plans 

to turn to. , . i. ui ^ 

Thirdly, with respect to the arts and sciences as a separate problem 
within cooperative education, I want to refer to the study of what can 

'"^iomeone mentioned here earlier today, and this is a very pi;eyalent 
attitude, that arts and science cooperative education is very difficult 
to work because those students really don't have any skills and tliere s 

nothing you can do. . u 

Exhibit A, that is part of the report, is a news story written by 
George Bullard of the Detroit News. He refers to a student. We had 
n student come to our cooperative education. She had a 4 average 
through 8 years of college. ^ j 

At the end of her sophomore year she tried to find some study- 
related work, couldn't find any work except as a jack-in-the-box. She 
is a sociology major with a 4 average. This summer, instead of working 
an a jack-in-the-box, as a clown waving people in, she is Nvorking as an 
editorial assistant at Gale Research in downtown Detroit, helping to 
publish a highly reputable research volume. ' 

That is what cooperative education is all about, and the liberal arts 
coordinator has to go to battle for what the other people in coopera- 
tive education have. They have to go out and prove that students have 
skills that can be used in this way. 

This has proved it can be done. 

I am also glad to see that you agree that within cooperative educa- 
tion there probably is justifiable rationale for study-related and/or 
career oriented employment, which I think is what title I'V(d) refers 
to now or requires. , . , ^ • i 

I would like to make a brief listing of the problems which I think 
are unique to this society. First of all, we have the problem of the image 
itself with respect to the industry. If you don't have a businessman 
saying, "I will take an arts and science student, except it will take me 
() months to show him where the bathroom is," you have a businessman 
saying, "We will take an arts and science student but they don t have 
any skills." 

Higlier education is at fault here. We have our curriculum designed 
in such a way that we call our people history majors, English majors 
and at the undergraduate level that does a great disservice to the poten- 
tial employability of the student because any university I know of at 
the undergraduate level requires that students take two-thirds of their 
academic program outside of the major, so they are not history majors 
or philosophy majors. They are liberal arts majors fi.id that may be 
something very important with respect to selling liberal arts coopera- 
tive education. 

And that is, when you are talking about a broader base, as a man 
trom Ford Motor Co., Chuck Christian Said, "Ford looks for people 
with communication skills, analytical skills, and interpersonal skills." 
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A «'ood liborai arts cuiTiculuiu provides those skills, but booause 
the faculty within an arts and sciences college don't like to talk about 
skills, whereas, business and engi ) erin<r people are happy to» The 
business world isn't evei* told tliat arts and science students are devel- 
oping coinnuinication skills^ analytical skills and interpersonal skills. 

Second, the faculty^ especially within an ai'ts and science program— 
and, once again, it doesn't have to be dealt with by the business or en- 
gineering coord inat>^)i'— faculties in arts and science programs at a 
4-year university, nuiintain an attitude of antivocationalism and they 
regard co-op a.s a v-ocatioiuil featui*e that doesn't belong in higher 
education. 

If you want to do that you go to a conununity college or to an in- 
stitute someplace. As I mVntioiuMl in this paper, I think there is a 
certain concern that is justified on the part of the faculty. They want 
to retain as nuich of the student-faculty direct contact as they can and 
they don't want to see a student entei* colkge and be able to get a degree 
wit hout e vei' having to set foot on the campus at all. 

I am tidying to point out that these ai'c unique problems we have to 
face that the other peo[)le doirt have to face and this may. recpilre 
some unique solutions. 

Second* thei'c is a noticeable lack of support services nationally es- 
pescially. Liberal arts cijoperative education needs — and it is nonexist- 
ent at the present time — for example, 2 weeks ago in Detroit, May 2, 
the Xatiomil Conuuissiou on Cooperative education held an employer 
recruitnuMit conference. 

It was cohosted by tli(» I)(»ti'oit Institute of Technology and it was 
N'ery successful, except that the only employers they recruited were 
employers who wei'c vei'V easy to recruit: the employers who liii'o 
tecnnical students, who hire accountants, and, and so forth. 

Von don't iu»ed to recruit those employers. All you need is a desk 
and telephone an(l let them know you are in business. But, as an arts 
and science coordimitor you are goin^ to make 10 calls on employers 
before you are going to get one emi^oyer who is going to give the 
program a try. 

I find that to some extent disappointing if not amazing after 2 or o 
years of the OfHce of Education specificaTly giving extra incentive to 
liberal arts cooperative education by giving 60 percent of its funding 
in that direction that the national organizations aren't directing some 
of thiAv ntt(Mition to that area of cooDerative educjilion that needs most 
oi' the help in employer recruitment rather than directing it to an area 
that needs the least. 

Kegional training sessions; there ai*e half a dozen universities in tlu* 
(country who arc funded to train n(»w rooi'dinators. I went to oiu* of 
th(»se training sesions. Once again. be(*ause you have liberal arts i)eoplc. 
2-year college people and the business and engineetnng people all there 
to be traine(l, there is an awful lot that could be .said to the liberal arts 
coordinator that would be of great help to that pei'son that isn't even 
covered. 

PiMUcipally, one example would be liberal ai^ts people will mak(» i\ 
nmch higluM* percc^ntage of placemetit with Government employers 
tha n wil 1 the btisiness or tin; engineeiing coordinator. 

The last exhibit I have is exhibit I). These are statistics in Xorth- 
east(M*n Tniversity slai^ge programs. 
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As you can see the j)(Mr(Mitafi:t» of students in engineering and busi- 
ness who are phiml with (lovc^rnment and nonprofit employers is far 
smaller than the percenta^'e of students who are placed with Goven)- 
mmt and nonprofit employers from the ai'ts and sciences so that it 
really is a d i llerent balliy»unie. 

You have to begin approaching employers who have never been 
involved in cooperative education before, with the exception of tho 
Federal Government. 

Legislation important to art and sciences co-op progresses through 
Congress without attention from iiatioiuil co-op le^ulers. As an exam- 
ple of this is an amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion bill, which I believe Senator Humphrey introduced in tlu; Senate 
last \yeek and I believe it was debated on this week. 

It is goin*? from there to a conference, committee if it is passed. That 
would provide $5 million for State and local elected ofHcials to use stu- 
dents on a full-time basis in an alternating semester kind of thing. 
Yet it really isn't an alternating semester. 

That is the one problem with it. There was a stipulation according 
to ^Ir. Jim Thurbcr, who is one of Ilmnphrey's assistants, that a stu- 
dent would only be able to imke one placement tlirough this program. 

Tho problem with that is it then falls short of being cooperative 
education. It nuty be a scheme to otl'er some study-related practical 
experience. But today in the State of ^lichigan, as you well know, \n\ 
have many professional assi.-tants to logislatoi*s. They are i)Ositions 
that didn't exist a few yein^s ago. 

These are career positions and can be best served by having ihe 
work-study program and not exclude the cooi)erativc education schetno 
which envisions more tlum one. placement because it is more of a caiwr- 
orionted approach than Internsliip. 

Inte.rnship usually refers to study-related activity. Cooperative 
education usually refers to going beyond that to more career-oriented 
in addition to being study- related. 

I talked to the num who was the only full-time national spokesman 
for cooperative education and he was very busy with a very large pro- 
gram that was introduced, I believe, to your committee in Congress 
this week. 

He hadn^t been aware of this small program of only $5 million* But 
this program is going to be vitally impoi^tant to liberal arts coordi- 
nators who are trying to find placement's becau.se liberal arts .students 
wmU be interested in those full-time assistantships to elected oflicials 
and not the business ami engineering coordinators. 

The National Cooperative Education Association, I think it can be 
argued, is poorly orijanized to represent the new face of co-op. Jtist 
4 years ago cooperative education was engineering and business and it 
would be OK it you had a national association in one central authority 
and that was run l)y an (»ngiiu»er and a business per.son. 

But today we have added on the arts and sciences and the 2-year peo- 
ple and these are very sepai'ate needs. In cooperative education io this 
day, nmst of its leadership is engineering and business people and the 
arts and sciences got lost somewhei^e down the road. 

For example, in the pa.st 12 nuMiths at their national convention, 
it was reported from a number of conmiittees the activities that com- 
mittee conducted in that year and tlie liberal arts connnittee of the 
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Cooperative Education Association repoi-ted it hadii't done anything. 
That doesn't speak woU for some of the needs of arts and sciences in 
coopemtive education. 

Fifth and last in this list of needs is that not enough data and dis- 
semination of data vital to arts and science co-op is taking place. Arts 
and science coordinators need to know, since public employers are 
going to bo such a largo employer group foi- arts and science students, 
what otlier States an», doin*' with public employer groups. 

Nobody collects that iiifonnation, no one disseminates it. The people 
who vou' think would know most about this business know v&vy little 
about it. And interestingly enough, the people you think would really 
be expert in this, even in their own State, have failed to generate the 
kind of cooperation with theii- State ci\'il service that yon Avould think 
would come from the oldest school in the country in arts and science 
cooperation. , xt • 

My understanding is there are only two States m the Nation at the 
present time, Florida and NeAv Jersey, that have statewide oftices of 
cooperative education where people, full time, are trying to generate 
State agencv opi)ortunities. for the students. 

But coordinators all across the country— there are now hundreds 
of these people in arts and science where 2 years ago there weren't 
(inv— they don't know where to turn to get this information. 

Xnd tlie people that nm tiiese national organizations ai'en't making 
it available. They are busy with the engineering and business. 

Another reason why cooperative education in the arts and sciences 
is so different is the new employer markets we made reference to. Also, 
the supply and demand ratio iov arts and science studenis is far dif- 
ferent than it is in the business and engineering field. 

Up until this present semester, I can speak and know for sure, at the 
University of Detroit and the University of Michigan in Deafborn, 
both schools have had cooperative education for 60 years; the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Dearborn for l.''^ in business and engineering. 

They have never failed to place a student who applied. That is how 
•••ood the demand picture is for co-op students. It is not the same in the 
arte and sciences. In the arts and sciences t^he University of Detroit, 
that has had this amazing record, can say to a new coordinator who 
wants to know how this thing works, "we haven't been able to do any- 
thin"- for four years with arts and science cooperative education. 

But you see, if your job includes engineering and business as well as 
arts and sciences vou can still have a busy day and feel like you accom- 
plished something. But if your only iob is arts and science cooperative 
education and you can't make some headway, you haven't had a very 
good day. And having a good day is important because if you don t 
Kave mmy^ good days you are not going to have a job after a certain 

pnriod of time. . , , . . , « i j 

I don't want to leave the impression that this idea of supply and 
demand should be the thing that determines whether or not cooperative 
education should he supported. In addition, in spite of the high supply 
of arts and science graduates, there are still recruiting problems faced 
bv employers who hire these students in great numbers. 
'These employers are State governmehts, large countv governments, 
large municipal governments. They are troubled in the State of Michi- 
gan, according to Dr. Dempsey in the Michigan Department of Man- 
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agement and Budget, reci'iiitin^^ minoi-itu's, recruiting women, reduc- 
uig a high turnover rate, arts and science graduates in general who take 
the civil service exam as a last resort wlien they don't find a job on 
graduation, or are in the job for a few months, fincl out tliey don't like it 
and leave. 

Even tliougli there is a high supply there are still recruiting prob- 
lems. Cooperative education addvesses itself to tiiese recruiting prob- 
lems and can make a significant contribution if we can get someone 
otF the ground to want to give us a try. 

We have been through the rationale of cooperative education; it is 
a laboratory for study, it is earning money, which is one of your prime 
concerns, it is career orientation, personal growth opportunities and 
lastly, the recruitment value to the employ (>r. 

I would like to finish with some recommendations. The first set 
are specific. The last two or three are general. What I am asking this 
committee to do is, first of all, recognize and treat art and science 
cooperative education the same as business and engineering or it 
won't succeed. 

Within the next year or two the demand from arts and sciences 
co-op coordinators for co-op jobs may grossly exceed the supply. The 
result might be the failure of a few hundred demonstration grant 
programs in the arts and sciences. 

Some Federal funding directed toward job development as well 
as campus administrative machineiy is needed to bring this supply/ 
demand picture into a more successful balance. 

The current funding throuj^h title IV of the HEA of 1965 of $10.75 
million is being directed entirely toward establishing administrative 
machinery on college campuses. Ten of that $10.75 million is being 
directed at that entirely. The rest of the $10.75 million is not being 
directed toward jobs. 

Any future title IV cooperative education funding should make 15 
percent of the total funds appropriated per fiscal year available to 
offices designated by State, county, and local governments, which in 
turn, should use these funds as partial reimbursement to departments 
and agencies of government and other private, nonprofit service in- 
stitutions, which hire cooperative education students on a full-time, 
full-pay basis. 

The amount of money available per student should be set at 20 
percent of the established salary for the co-op job. But it should not 
exceed, in any case, $1,600 per student on a yearly basis. This repre- 
sents 20 percent of the yearly salary of $8,000 which would be the 
uppermost salary offered to a representative of a liberal arts discipline 
during their tenure in the program. 

At the State level the department likely to administer such a pro- 
gram might be, but not limited to, any of the following: Executive 
office of the Government, department of management and budget, 
office of higher education, or the civil service department. Circum- 
stances in dift'erent States might dictate dilfereni departments. 

At the county or municipal level, one agency might be designated 
to coordinate all local "co-op reimbursement" funding. Such an 
agency in many metropolitan areas of the country would be the area 
"Urban Corps^' affiliate. 

Urban Corps currently makes a most successful effort recruiting 
study-related jobs for students with go\vj|*mne?it and nonprofit agen- 
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cies, as well as studoDts for the jobs. Unfortunately, for a student to 
be eligible for placement through Urban Corps, he or she must be 
eligible for the full amount of fhiancial aid available through the 
college work-study program. 

Because of this limitation, scores of highly study-related jobs go 
unfilled, while at the same time scores of co-op education applicants 
go without jobs because they can't qualify as middle-income students 
for CWSP financial aid. 

Urban Corps could continue to administer the CWSP plan while 
also handling the ''co-op reimbursement" program. 

This money should be made available on a "demonstration'' basis 
for a period not to exceed 5 veal's. It will take that long for such 
large prospective arts and sciences co-op employers such as State 
governments to evaluate the effectiveness of co-op as a recruiting tool 
as well as its other values. 

The intention of this ftmding would be to encourage those types of 
eniployefs, such as government and nonprofit service institutions 
who might provide large percentages of arts and sciences co-op jobs 
to join this cooperative approach between university and employer 
as ii means of improving the educational process and the manpower 
development process. 

The remaining three recommendations that I have are not as spe- 
cific as that, Mr. Chairman, but they are based upon my experiences 
as a liberal arts co-op coordinator. 

Greater coordination between co-op and the college work-study 
program would be very beneficial to liberal arts cooperative edu:Tti- 
tion. We are trying now to see if the two can't work together. 

We were told that Northeastern University does use CWSP and 
co-op and they both work together, even on a full-time basis. But 
the best understanding we have is there is a lot of ad hoc to that 
arrangement and we are now, in the State of Michigan, trying to 
see if the same arrangement can be made. 

But, anything that can be done to have the CWSP fund the pro- 
gram, eveh where it does require financial need, at least restrict the 
student to AVorking only one term in a given year but to allow him 
to work more than oiie in a case Avhere a student has two work 
periods in 1 year. 

An arts ancl science arm to some place is needed, and most likely 
to the National Commission on Cooperative Education for collectioii 
and disseminations of arts and sciomoB data. Without these kinds of 
lielp a situation where only just a couple of years ago there were 
less than a handful of schools who did anything with arts and sciences 
cooperative education to any extent we now have probably '200 or 
300 institutions where they are trying to do something with liberal 
arts, and they doirt have any place to turn to to get information they 
need to develop their opportunities and programs. 

Third, the Office of Education should encourage the Cooperati\'e 
Education Association to organize along functional lines, which 
would promote ecjtuil treatment for the weaker elements in co-op, 
namely, the arts and sciences and the 2-year cooperative education 
instittltions. 

And especially and finally, I would urge the committee to consider 
ways to keep a 'State from inhibiting the growth of the cooperative 
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education by not count in<; co'op (»mUt hours as applying to the fiscal 
year equated student liours. 

The State of Michigan is facing a ])rol)]eni now \vhere tlie chairman 
of our departnuMit is not sure wliother he wants to see cooperative 
education grow because any liours tlie student signs up for we grant 
credit liours for our program. 

ThofrKi credit ho\irs are very important becaiise tiiat is apparently 
a fiscal year equated student. In other words, eacli block of ;50 hours 
you add another liscal year equated student. 

'J'ho legislatiu'e does not want to count any credit hours earned in. 
the classroom, wliich woukl mean tluMi tluit all the hours on a co-op 
development basis would not be applied on the kind of funds he 
would be getting from Lan.sing. That would not be Jielpful to the 
profvram. 

Thank you very nuich, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O-I'Iaha. Tluink you very much, Mr. Shea. 

1 \yant to, in the very few minutes that remain before the Jlouse 
got\s in session, inquire about your experience. First, let me ask you 
liow long have you been a co-op coordinator? 

Mr. SiiKA. That wmII sound worse. I have been in 0 nionths. 

Mr. OIIaha. How long has the Uni\*ersity of Michigan had coopera- 
tive education on campus ^ 

?dr. Smka. FiftcMin years. 

Mi\ O^IIaua. And have they been doijig arts and science co-op the 
whole time? 

Mr. 8nKA. That program was ju^st instituted the 17th of December 
when I was h\\vd this past year. They hwd it only in busim^.ss and 
engineei'infi'. 

Mr. O'JIaha. We arc going to have to loolc into that. I don't tliink 
you are the one to ask about this jiecessarily. but one of the things 
we ai*e going to be looking into is a comparison of the [wo in terms 
of nltinij'.te benefits. 

You can say of ro-o]) (»duca( ion* as you have said, that it has largely 
becMi involved with the scientific and' engineering fields^ the technical 
fields for the most i>art. up \uitil now, and then thost^ whose coopera- 
tive pro.<i*rams are hu-gely eontiiuKl to thos(». areas can point to fei'tain 
feedbacks iVoni the woi'k (»xperieiu»e of the I'lassi'oonu fi'om the 
classroojii to the work (Wperienee* and so forth. 

They can then also ])oint to a vcmt, vcmt high percentage of 
graduates who are employed in the field of their interest. They can 
also point to a very signilicant ])erf'entage of graduates who ai'e em- 
ployed with the actual employer, or one of the em[)loyers with whom 
thcvco-npod when they were students. 

1 don't know to what extent we can equate the experience of those 
co-op iii'ts and science students. Does it provide the same benefits? T 
don't know. 

Mr. SriKA. Mr. Chairman. I exi>ect the situation will^ be govern- 
mental units: State, nnnVieipab counties, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment that liberal arts .students will find their principid source 
oFemplovment. 

1'he State of Afichigan is a very large employer. They have a lot 
of people theie. Thev have a big tuiaiover rate. Based upon the dis- 
ctiF^sions that we have had with nnr State civil service people, they 
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feel within the context of certain limited numbers, I expect to be 
taking about 500 oi' so students a year within tiie State of Michigan, 
they could put these people on coop and expect to employ them In the 
department. 

Mr. O'Hara. Under the civil service law in the State of Micliigan 
t.liey couldn't give any preference in hiring when they graduate. 

Mr. SuKA. We had Mr. Noi'vel Ti»imp, who is Assistant Deputy 
Director on our campus to discuss how this can be done and the 
information they gave us at that time was tliat it was not the case. 

In fact, what you are saying is they can't give them any preference 
when they finish™ 

Mr. O'T-Iaha. That is to S4iy, some of oui' other coop witnesses have 
said frequently^ one of oui' students is hired as a coop student l)y 
General Electric, or Tloneywell, or somebody else, and he likes the 
company and they like him, so when he graduates, they hire him and 
he goes to them. 

They cite a large percentage of their coop students who find jobs 
in that way. As l understand most civil service systems, they liave 
rather detailed provisions about how you get a job, how you get on 
the register. You have to be on the register and the placement officer 
of the agency has to select from the top of the register, so forth and 
so on. 

So, you don't have that kind of discretion in hiring. 

Mr. Shka. Mr. Chairman, wliatevor the problem there nuvy bo, 
the Federal Government has, througli many of its agencies, a program 
of civil service where they take students on as coops and they are able 
to give those students points and this aids them in being retained. 

In some cases through the Social Seciirity Administration t1ie stu- 
dent doesn't even have to take the FederarCivil Service exain when 
he graduates. If this can be done at the Federal level I am sure 
there isin't anything that absolutely doesn't prevent it from being 
doi le at the State level . * 

The problem is that in every instance like this it is harder in liberal 
arts cooperative education, but the need is even greater in teiws of tlie 
numbers of students on campus who can benefit from the earnings in 
terms of the career orientation it gives to the field of education. 

Instead of saving here is a problem4 maybe we'd better foi'get 
about this funding arts and science?? eoopeiMvtiv(\ education. My ap- 
proach is, here is a problem, let's find a way to soh^e that problem. 
T>ef 's find a way to open up civil service. 

That IS exa!ctly what I am here to ask this ronimittee to do,^ to 
encourage oivil service to be an employe!* of cooperative education 
students. If we put nil of our monev into administrative mar'hinery 
ntid none of it into job development then arts and sciences cooperative 
edncntion, I think, will fail. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Shen. we thank you very much for your elornient 
testimony on behalf of arts and s?ciences cooperative education. T think 
we will be hearing more nbont that nnd ^^'i11 bf» looking into tbnt 
aspect of cooperative education as our heni'inirs proceed next week. 

T wntit to thnnk you vet^ much for appearing before us. 

Mr. SrtKA Thank you. 

fMr. Shea's prepared statement follows 
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PUKPARKP S'V.VieMENT UV JOHN D. SllEA, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION COORDINATOR, 

CoLtEGE OP Arts, Sciences and Letters, University op Michioan— Dear* 

BORN 

The partial use of Cooperative Education funding for the purpose 
of job development in the arts and sciences (under Title IV D of the 
HBAofloeS). 

SALUTATORY 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Special SulKJomniittee on Education i My 
name Is John D. Shea. I am Cooperative Education Coordinator in the CoUeicce 
of Arts, Sciences and Letters of the University of Michigan— Dearborn. My coUe^^e 
education was in the liberal arts: B.A. Michigan State University, 1964, and M.A. 
Eastern Michigan University, 1969. Like most students who choose to study in 
the arts and scleuccs, my orientation to a future career was mostly non* 
existent. Cooperative education was for students in engineering and aocount- 
/ng. What was left for the liberal arts student was time to think of nnswei's for 
parents who could not figure out why someone would major in political science. 
**What was it preparing you to do?'* they would ask. I did not have a good answer 
then, but today cooperative education can provide an answer if given a oppor* 
tuulty. (See Exhibit A.) 

In those days I only saw things as they were and asked why (sometimes). 
Now as a cooperative education coordinator in an arts and sciences college, It is 
Incumbent on me to dream things that never were and ask why not . 

INTRODUCTION 

A welcome new era Is dawning In American higher education. Cooperative 
education is coming to the arts and sciences. 

Seemingly due in large measure to the farslghted leadership of many In the 
U»S. Ofllce of Education, the recent development of federal funding for coopera- 
tive education may become most helpful to current and future generations of 
college Htudents, who because they havetrt studied In the traditional fields such 
as engineering and business, have not had the advantages of the work-study 
approach through the years of their college education. 

One of these advantages is the money earned by students on a full-time, 
semesterlong co-op assignment. The cost of a college education Is rooming and 
co*op can provide part of the answer; especially for middle income students 
who have little recourse to financial aid programs. (See Detroit News editorials 
Exhibit Band Exhibit 0.) 

PROBtKMS 

The following paragraphs try to brlefiy summarize some of the problems 
which encumber the development of cooperative education in the arts and 
sciences. 

It can be argtied that precisely because the arts and sciences are not as 
obviously career oriented as the fields of engineering and business the value 
of co-op education to these fields Is even greater. Of course, career orientation 
is not the only rational that strongly justifies co-op education, but in the arts 
and sciences it offers a moat meritorious approach to bridging the traditionally 
troublesome gap between a generalized program of study and the speclall/iCd 
world of work. 

It must be said, without hesitation, that the courses of study commonly re- 
ferred to as liberal arts, should not be apologi'/ed for because of their generality. 

First, such genernlismtlon probably makes a vital contribution to the quality 
of American life Second, because many of the undergraduate programs in the 
liberal arts are general In nature, is not to say that the development of useful 
skills Is absent from the curriculum. Oharies ChrlstJan, nn outstanding member 
of the personnel department of the Ford Motor Company, states tliat what 
skills Industry looks for In college graduate applicants are the following i (1) 
communication skills, (2) analytical skills, (8) Interpersonal .skills. 

Most liberal arts curricula offer these skills. Much of the fault for such as 
unclear understanding of the mutual compatibility of a general course of study 
with the development of useful! skills must be assumed by higher education 
Itself* Tlie following factors contribute to this dilemma. 
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(3) At tho undorgnuliialo IovpI, too much ntt(MUlou Is givon to tluj studont 
jis a history uiajoi' or English nuijor, otc. (hMicrally. a collo^a* nujuiros that 
two^hirds ot a four-yoar prognua ho devoted to ccjursos outshh) tho .student's 
area of eoiieeiitratlou. At the j^nuhiatc? h'veh the study \\h\n uuiy he very 
fcipoehilized, h\it at the uuderKraduate W\A It Is uujst ailsleadluj? to refer to 
stmkMits III terms of narrow specialities. At this i)olnt they are students of a 
hroad area of suhjeets wldeh faellitates the (levolo|aueiit (yf tiu! al)oV(j luen- 
tbned skills. 

Wiien approaching hushiess and iiulustry, Ihe liheral arts co-o]) coordinator 
sometimes faces a certain deuree of incredulity aptly sumiued-up hy .the em- 
ployer's question : ''But what can an l-iUgUsh nuijor do!" To coih) with thi<;. col- 
lejres have a sellinjj: job to do. Jt will 1/est hej;in with a siippleniehtal orKani/.a- 
tiou of their own arts and sciences curricula along the lines of coauutndcratlon, 
analytical and interiKjrsoiial sUllls. 

(2) In addition to refaeiug its existing curricula, colleges adopting coopera- 
tive education alterimtlves must stnuuhit(» on the part of their faculties an 
understanding of ami hopefully an appreciation for tlu? need for developnu»nt of 
greater career orientation In arts and sciences programs. It is very detiidtely 
not something to be done "to" faculties, hut it Is something to be done "wltir* 
faculties. 

There is much faculty antipathy for the vocational orientation la liberal arts 
baccalaureate degree programs. The desire not to dilute the direct faculty- 
student relationship as It exists in the classroom is of the highest value to 
faculty — and appropriately so. The idea that the classroom is a place where 
the ''theoretlcar* Is dealt \vith but not the **real" is more represeatalive of the 
critics biases than of the classroom itself. 

H(»l»ef{dly, however, M'ithiu a four-year program enough leeway can be seen to 
alhtw Ji percentage of tin* student's academic re(iuir(»ments to be met thnnii^li 
stndy-rehit(»d and/or car(»er-orlented M'ork assignments. The teiulency to dlchot- 
otai/e alojjg "elther-or" lines must be resisted. (Klther the **acadeaiy" or 
the *'vm'atloiml edueation" i)rograni.) A fonr-year college program can Imvc; 
both the classroom and the emph)yer*s workroom and be better off for it. 

{'A) In addition to the problems arts and schMices co-oi) coordiiuitors face with 
respect, to faculties concerned about the diluting of tradith)nal currUniluma 
through work-study programs, and the task of convincing business and Indus- 
try that liberal arts students do in fact actpdro skills, there Is the further 
problem of just where tho co-op coordlmitor turns to tind the help needed to 
make liberal arts co-op work. 

For the second year according to the Office of Kducatlon about 00 percetit of 
the co-op applications funded by the Oflice of Kducatlon have been for liberal 
arts programs. Also, througli this same period of tinu» co-op programs in eugi- 
neeritig and business have been, in every instance I km)W of. 100 percent Hue* 
cessfui in placing their student applicants in jobs. Given these two facts oim 
w(Udd think that what support services were being rendered to cooperative 
education wonld be weighted In favor of the arts and sciences. Such Is m»t the 
caso. The field of cr)-op that needs the tnost help Is getting the least. For example : 

(.1) Coordinator training sessions for those new to the tleld. conducted at 
various universities (h»slgimted as reglomil training centers, are not offering 
jirls and seienc(»s coordinators much of the special Information they need. 

(LM A current s(»ries of employer recruitment conferences being held hi a 
nuni)»pr of American cities and sponsored by the Natloiml Conuulsslon on Co* 
operative Education Is dlreeted mostly at employers who will be Interested In 
ctn;inc(»rltig and buslaes?; co-ops. It is imderstandable as the luuuher of univer- 
sities: with co*op programs Increases, as It has in the past four years from less 
I ban 'jnti to between 70(V-S00 InsiltutloUM, that the residtliig competition ndght 
uUini.'iteiy reduce the i)ercentage of technical sitident applicants placed la jobM 
fnMji 100 percent to 00 percent. However, conducting a national recruitment 
efforf filmed at this market without at the sanie time recruiting those employers 
wh»» might lie Interested In arts and sciences co-ojis so as to achieve at least 
M 10 .".0 perc(Mit placement ratio is contributing to the dllenima faced today by 
Ihh field. 

ft was reported at a traltdng conference that one of Amerlea'« major co-oj) nnl- 
vorsitles while succeeding In placing 100 percent of Its: engineering and business 
co-ops in stndy-relaterl Jobs. It was succeeding In placing only 0." jx^rcent of ItM 
arts and sciences sjfndetits In co-op jobs, and that a certain jiercentage of those 
placement.^ were not In study or career oriented activity. 
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These remarks are uinde not to cast aspersions on aiiyone^s co-op i)rf»;;rani. 
Te(?hiiiual co-op coordinators will admit tlnit tlu» cciordinators wlio worlv in t!ie 
arts and sciences areas Inive a uiucli more difficult task, The ijerccnta|j;e ot' suc- 
cess they have, whatever it is, can he attril)uted to strong dedication and 
perserVeni uce. 

The graph titled A Comparison of Husiness/l']njL;ia(M«ri!ig and Arts and Sciences 
Oo-oi>s hy l*ercentaKO Employed by Goveriinient and NoU'i*ro!it Employees (See 
Kxhihlt D) demonstrates t)ne very imiKirtant way in which co-t»p in the arts and 
.sciences differs from that in engineering and business, (lovernniont and aon- 
prollt agencies are llkt»ly to be major employers ot arts and sciences co-t)ps 
whereas the technical co-oi>s lind their nutjor assignments with Industry and 
business. In all but a few areas of tlie country where universities with ct)-op 
programs in the arts and sciences have been active for a long time, arts ami 
'.sciences coordinators will l>e approaching potential eniph)yers who have had 
little or no exiHU'ience with co-op. 

Not only will this be virgin co-op territory, l)ut at the same time these em- 
ployers are going tt) find themselves beseiged hy a multitude, of universities, 
(»ncournged by federal grants, seeking co-op placements. The iafu.sion of grant. 
UKUiey woidd nuike co-op placement a whole new ballgame even if the govern- 
ment, non-prolit employers were experienced in co*oi>— which they aren't. 

()n(» exception should be noted here. Tlie federal government currently Is 
euii)loying sonu) Th-TOUO co-op.s. It is interesting to note that while arts and 
♦sciences students usually make up oO ix?rcent or more of a university's enroll- 
nieut, th(»y constitute only 17% of the total co-oi)S employed l)y federal govern- 
ment agencies {See lOxhlbit E). This is based on comparing the cumulalive 
group- tntals on the graph under eacli ''Occupational Grcmp" with a check mark 
above it, to tin* cumulative group totals for all the "Occupational (jlro»U)S.'* 

llt)pefuliy, tills foregoing analysis of some of the problems mostly uni(|ue to arts 
and sciences ct)M)p Ims established a Imckground for why the federal gi>v*'rnnient 
would be asked to stimulate jol) development in arts ami sciences co-op when such 
stimulation hasu*t been necessary for co-ttp success in engirn'oring and luislness. 

The sfate of the art in arts and sciences co-op is demonstrably very under^ 
developed compared to engineering and business c()-t)p. Pcrhaiis a more cogciit 
explanation is simply that in most cases arts and scicMuies co-op i)r()spects rcjire- 
sent; lields of study where the siipply of graduates is phmliful. Whereas, in tlie 
teclndcal fields, supply of graduates seldom exceeds dcmainl. 

If co-op education's sole justiflcaticai was its markelabillty tlu>n arts tind 
sciences co-op would have little to reconunctid it for the most part. Of cnnrse such 
is in)t the cast*. The following reasons provide the rati»»iml for why It is sound 
policy for the federal government to promote the us(» of arts and sciences co-ops. 

(1) The ('arncige Connnission Report on Hlglicr Kducatlon recoinmemled tin* 
development of "more options" at the university level. (.*o-op is taie of the best 
options a student can choose b(»cans() it i>rovid('s him witfi : 

A. jS7wt/// (KlvantUf/cH, — A laboratory enviriannent in which to evaluate cIjuss- 
room learnitig. 

B. Career f/f/twf////r.v-\o long(»r will the tirts and s<*iein'es student have to 
aimlogize f(n* his generalised course of study In terms of how it prepares him for 
a career, 

(*. Por/ionnt f/rov)fh advantaf/cfi. — K\ill-tlme work experiem.'e can contribute 
to a great(»r sense of responsibility, heightened contldentc* In one's own judg- 
ments and refined hunmn relations skills. Thes(» cxiierlences tend to increase one's 
sense of nmtnrlty, 

Usually, co'op students are more positively motivated In their future studies 
l)y I heir wca^k (experiences. 

1>. VUmilnfiH a(fr(mfa{/vs,— Of coimldcrable Importance to nmny students Is the 
fact that iiH'ome from co-op work assignnuMits can i>rovlde a con.sidcrable portion, 
if not all. of the costs of tin* last years of college, 

(2) Manpower needs especially of governnu'Ut employers at state, county, and 
nnmlcipnl level can be aided by coop(»ratiV(» (Mincatlon. 

The (llrtM'tor of the l)epartnn»nt of Managemewl an<l Budget In the state of 
Michigan states that state agencies arc* bard pressed to meet their /ifllrmallvc* 
action employment goals, ns well as to retain nrls ami sciem*es gradoalcs In 
getu'ral wlio often take civil .s(»rvlce exams tis a last resort and then leave govern- 
nuMit after a i)erlo(l of time with the resultant loss to governtnent of titnc and 
hiotu'V Invested In training. 

It is for exactly these same reasons, lietter rerM-ultnuMit ami lower tinMn»V(»r 
rate, that lmslm»ss ami industry bavi* for years thrived with co-op— albeit nmstly 
Hmlfed to engineering ami business co-ops. 
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Thore may be a sufficient supply of arts and sciences fjraclitatos, but recruit- 
ment problems remain. 

By making use of /cooperative education, especially as it relates to arts and 
sciences co*ops, government employers can make a positive Impact on these 
problem areas. The federal civil service indicates statistically that recruitment 
Is greatJy aided by co-op. Tlie State of Florida with tin* only .successful prograni 
at the state level In the nation has preliminary statistics to indicate that co-op 
positively affects recruitment 

The situation now, however, is that with the combination of government em- 
ployers, especially at the state level, having little previous exposing? toco-op, and 
with the overnight growth of co-op from 100 to S()0 institutions there could 
develop a great inbalance between the supply of Jobs and the demand for jobs 
which could be damaging to the future of arts and sciences co-op. 



1. Within the next year or two the demand from arts and sciences co-op coor- 
dinators for co'op jobs may grossly exceed the supply. The result might be the 
failure of a few hundred demonstration grant programs in the arts and sciences. 
Some federal funding directed toward job devdopinent as well as campus ad- 
ministrative nmchlnery Is needed to bring this supply/demand picture Into a more 
.successful balance. 

The current funding through Title IV of the HEA of 1965 of 10.75 millions Is 
being directed entirely toward establishing administrative machinery on college 
campuses. 

2. Any future Title IV cooperative education funding should make 15 percent 
of the total funds appropriated per fiscal year available to offices desigimted by 
state, county and local governments, which In turn should use tliese funds as 
partial reimbursement to departments and agencies of government and other 
private, non-profit service Institutions, which hire cooperative education students 
on a full-time, f\!ll-pay basis. 

.3. The amount of money available per student should be set at 20% of the 
estal»llshed salary for the co-op job, But it should not exceed in any case, .$1,000 
per student on a yearly basis. 

4. .\t the state level the department likely to administer such a program might 
be. but not limited to, any of the following: Executive Office of the Governor, 
Department of Management and Budget, Office of Higher Education, or the Civil 
Service Department, Circumstances In different states might dictate different 
departments. 

5. At the county or mtinlcipal level, one agency might be designated to coordi- 
nate all local "co-op relmbmwnient" fimdlng. Such an agency in many metro- 
politan areas of the country would be the area "Url>an Corps" affiliate. 

Urban Corps currently nmkes a most successfttl effort recruiting study- related 
jobs for students with government and non-profit agencies, as well as students 
for ;he jobs. TJnfortttnat.ely for a student to be eligible for placement through 
Urban Corps, he/she must be eligible for the full amount of financial aid avall- 
al)le through the College Work-Study Program. 

Because of this lUnltatlon, scores of highly study-related Jobs go unfilled, 
while at the same time scores of co-op education applicants go without jobs be- 
cause they can*t qualify as middle Income students for CWSP financial aid. 

Urban Corps could continue to administer the CWSP plan while also han- 
dling the *'co-op reimbursement" program, 

G. This money should be made available on a ^'demonstration'* basis for a period 
not to exceed five years. It will tjike that long for such large prospective arts 
and sciences co-op etnployers such as state governmetits to evaluate the effective- 
ness of co-op as a recruiting tool as well as its other values, 

7. ^l^e Intention of this funding wottld l)e to encourage those types of em- 
ployers who might i>rovi(le large percentages of arts and sciences co-op jobs 
(government and private non-profit service Institutions). 
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Exhibit A 
tFrom the Detroit News, May 1, 1074] 
New Job Pboqium Aids Auts Students 
(By George Bnllard) 

Last summer Judith Macek was taking orders at a hamburger stand, sometlmeM 
dressed as a clown for the kiddies. 

'rhat was all right, except that Miss Macek is a senior In sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan-Dearborn and clowning around had little to do with being a 
sociologist. 

»She wanted work rehited to her studies. 

Entpr Jack Shea, adnUnlstrntor of a now cooperative education program de* 
si.v:ued especially for liberal arts srudents at the U. of M.-Dearbom, 

He lined up a research and editing job for Miss Macek with Gale Research, 
Inc, of Detroit, a publisher of reference books. That's closer to her academic 
interests. 

Cooperative education programs have been around since the early lOOO's, but 
ino.st are geared for engineering and business students. 

They're designed to mix on-the-job training with a college student's studies. 

Shea .said liberal-arts students are left to fend for themselves in finding jobs, 
except for aid programs In a handful of schools around the country. 

"The (piestloi always asked Is, *What can a llberal-nrts student do?," he said. 
"Even schools that wanted to help found .some hard to place." 

8hea sees possibilities In placing theiii with several government research and 
social agencies, pending arrangements with civil service boards. 

He's working on that. Meanwhile, he's hit the pavement to sell the idea that 
liberal-arts students and businesses have something to offer each other. 

"Mr. Shea just walked In off the street one day and really struck a chord 
with what we need." .said Margaret Flsk. managing editor at Gale's. 

"We were contracted to take one student, but Shea brought two applications 
and we took them both. It was serendipity on both sides." 

Onle*s offers the student as much education as It does employment, Mrs. Flsk 
said. 

"The oducatlon Is in the experience of helping research and put together a 
book," she said. 

For 10-year-old Judith Macek, It's a great job and certainly beats hawking 
hamburgers In a clown costume. 

Exhibit B 
[Prom the Detroit News, Mar. 26 ,10741 
MiDhLfi Incomk Families Hit— College Costs Zoom 

The cost of a college education will take another leap upward this fall— rising 
on a natloiml average of 9.4 percent. With the Increase, the cost of keeping a 
student on campus will have gone up 34.8 percent In four years. 

Something tragic Is happening. Quite rapidly, higher education is becoming 
one of our most serious national calamities. At the center of the problem Is tlie 
use of the nation's human resources. The country .seems to be falling young 
people. 

The College Entrance Examination P»oard surveyed 2,200 educational institu- 
tions and plotted the rate of Increase In costs for this fall. It found the price for 
one academic year for a student living on campus In a four-year private college 
will average $4,03D next fall, up $3^10 from this year. 

More alarming still Is the statement of the board that next fall the cost of 
maintaining the commuting student living at home w'ill be almost as great as for 
the student who goes away from home to live on campus. This development 
strikes hard at families of moderate Income trying to put a student through on 
their own resources. 
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At the .same tliut*. tlinMi.uii liiikt'Wnk' that lias oftoii imnx unfair, the scholar- 
shii> and student loan sysitMus have been denied to hundreds of students who 
\\M)Uhl have (luallHed for such aid a deeade or more a^o. Here in Mlchli^an, for 
examphs a fidl.v em|)h».ved auto \v(»rUer makes too much money — aeeorcilng to 
the hureaacrats— to ([Ualify his son for a sludeiit aid loan. And tluit Is patiently 
ridietdous. 

It Is beeoiuinj^' eh-ar that souiethlnj? must be done to helj) ndddle income families 
;;et their ehildren tliron^;b eollep:e, wlien those ehlldren merit Idgher education 
on tiie 1)0 sis of their scholasti(!.staudiUk'. 

Stmlent nhl loan systems auist be overhauled, We cannot permit iuHatlon to 
run up costs to the student and. in tlie sauie breath, leave income ceilini;s Avliere 
they were years {i.y:o if th(»se eeilinjis are to be used to deny a loan. 

We must explore innovatlvr ways to ^^et around the family's education hill. 
Aut|(»e!i (;ulh'i;e in Yellow Sprinp;s, Ohio, lias develoiied one alteriuitlve, the 
rooi»erative projijrnni. Arr;nu:rm(»nts are nuu](» with industry and s>tudents alter- 
nate between aeadendo ^nd work experieiu'e terms. DuriUfj work semesters, they 
earn while I hey ;:et worth wldle practical ex|)erience in their field of study. 

Berea ('olb\ue, in P»erea. Ky., requires that its students work in colle.s;e*owiu»d 
rraft shops and a iiotel for a siiecitled number of hours per week. They earn 
ami h'arn ami their products are sold to pay some of the bills. Far from being a 
swoatsbo|), lierea has inspired an enthusiasm in its students not often seen today. 

Aniiocli and lierea tell us that there are alternatives waiting to be developed 
liy pt»(»plf» who really want to attack the cost of education. We can no Ioniser 
afford to |)ass tliem by. 

Xcithor can Anu'rica, as a nation, afford to ip:nore the plijiht of bright young 
petjpb* who ask ns for the opportmiity to develop their uiiiuls and skills without 
imi)overishini< Ihcir parents in the process. 

ExniniT G 
ll'*rnm the Dutrait Nows, Apr. 20, 1974] 
i'O^OP Pl.AN vow StUUKNTS 

Co'Operalive educailon, om^ of the nu)st promising? alternatives available to 
lielp yonn« |)eople throu^;tl colie;je, should develop at an "explo.sive" rate on cam- 
laiscs in Miclii;j:an during th(! next 12 to 18 months. A 900 percent increase in 
federal funding has been i)!edged to make that happen. 

Ilowrvcr. those who an* engaged in developing th(» programs say the develop- 
metit depetuls on wliother state government, through the Michigan rJet)artnient 
(»f ( 'ivil SfM'vico, will pick u\y t\\o idea and do a job with it. 

rnd*«r a co-operative plan, the uidversity ami an employ(»r make an agreenu»at 
to plaro students in work sitmitions related to their studies. ^'Co-opers*' alternate 
Ix'tween school and work, semester l)y semester, and during work semesters make 
(?notiglj money tr» nuM't miijor cxihmi.scs for their study terms. 

(*0'Operativ(» pm-jframs are not new i!i this state. The Univer.^^ity of Detroit 
was the tirst to asp Mm* irlea in 1010. The Vfuverslty of Michigaii-Dearborn campus, 
nmlfdy a commufor collei^e. also has utilizt^d this tool as a means of helping 
youfiu people of low incnnu' fanulies through college. 

The objective goes Tjir beyond fimnu'hil aid. Study for co-op students takes on 
a new dituensioM- practical Wf)rk experience in tin* jol> world. At graduation, 
Ibesc students have a work record and references which may be checked. Harely 
do "ci)-()pers'* have problems linding jolis. All of tluMU know what they are going 
to do with their de;rree. 

Part h'Ipatin;; ccaupatdes discovered long ago that ooniperative education is a 
llrst-rate recruiting tor>l. 1'lu'y g(4 to know their eo*op student, just as the stialeiit 
gets to know tin* company. Ami al: graduation, the company that hires a "co- 
oper" knows what it is getting. 

<'o'o|)(M'ativ(» education is a pro^^rauj In widch (everybody wins and nobody los(»s 
and it ought to be encouraged. Tlu^ f(»deral goverainent recognii'^es this as the o!u» 
nuuaiuiug source of aid for laiddledm'onu' families fafihg iusurmountal)le educa- 
tional bills. TIds year, federal aid for staff work to develop co-op programs is in- 
creased from $l.o millinu to .SH>.T ndllion. The majority of Michigan utdv(»rsitics 
are now tryifig to (puilify fur a id. 

If c(»'Op educafiofi is to succeed on a broad basis, tin* st/»te nuist becocie decjdy 
counnitted to it. Thos(» who an* trying to develop eo-op programs chntu their 
efffU'ts will fail md(»ss stat(» a.u'<Mu*l(«s take students and make practical use of their 
talents. 

tf the state offers leadership. e(MUities, cities ami liulttstrles are certain to fol* 
tow. Tin* stat(» ought to aecept the challenge and respoml fully— for the sake of 
all (Hir bright, prondsini: youmj people. 
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A COMPARISCM OF BUSINESS/E^K^INEKH(NO AND ARTS wND 
SCIENCES CO-OPS BY PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED BY GOVE!tNMENl 
ANDNON-PROFiT EMPLOYEES 
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Mr. O'Hara. The subcommittee will now stand in adjournment 
until Tuesday morning, at which time we w^ill conclude our hearings 
on the work component of title IV. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
Tuesday, May 21, 1974 at 9 :45 a.m.] 



STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
(Work Programs) 



TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1974 

IIOUSI': OP IvKrUKSKXTATlVKS, 

Spkcial SuBcoMMirnU': ox Education op thk 

COMMHTEK ON EDUCATION AND LaBOU, 

Washington^ D.G. 
The subcommittee mot at 9 :15, pursuant to recess, in room 2267, 
Rayburn I[ouso Ollice Building, Hon. James G. O'Hara (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives O'Hara and Dellenback. 
^ Staff present: Jim Harrison, staiF director; Al Franklin, counsel; 
Elnora Teets, clerk; Robert Andringa, full connnittee minority stall* 
director. 

Mr. O'IIaua. The Special Subconunittee on Education will come 
to order. 

Today nuirks the last of our hearings on the work component of 
the student financial assistance package. We have been taking testi- 
mony for over a week now on college work-study and cooperative 
education, and we have witnessed a seldom-observed wide-scale una- 
nimity about this subject. 

The institutions, the students, employers, the U.S. Cliamber of 
Commerce and the AFL--CIO have all sung the praises of the con- 
cept of student vvork as a central aspect of student financial assistance— 
and, iiideed, as more than that, as a central aspect of a well-rounded 
educational experience. 

It is too early to predict with certainty what this subcommitte will 
recommend when we have concluded our hearings and our markup 
sessions. Hut I think the things we have heard said about work- 
study and cooperative education in the past few days suggest that 
these programs will at least be seriously considered for a more prom- 
inent place in the assistance mix than 'they have enjoyed up to now. 

Today^s first witness is Dr. Kenneth t. H. Brooks, direct>or of 
cooperative education for the Amei^ican Association of State Colleges 
and Universities. Dr. Brooks is a member of the staff of the University 
of Maine. 

Dr. Brooks, if you would please take your place at the witness 
table, we would very much like to hear from you. 

(283) 
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STATEMENT OF DB. KENNETH T. H. BROOKS, DIRECTOR OF COOP- 
ERATIVE EDUCATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE COL- 
lEOES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. BnooKS. Thank you, Congressman. 

I think your preliminary statement sunmuirizo.s quite adequately the 
attitudes of the American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities in support of cooperative education, so, for my part, if 1 
may, I wi' yi^^\: six recommendations that are included that 

stait on page (> of my \mRStri;;::Mmony, and simply review these very 
quickly and make some brief comments in regard to them. 

I might add that I suspect that I am here representing the American 
Association of State ('ollej^es and Universities because I guess I hold 
the unique position of having the experience of both being a college 
president under an institution that was a charter member of AASCU 
and also as a State director of cooperative education. 

My six recommendations are as follows : 

First of all, I feel that the period for the feasibility studies and the 
implementation of new programs should be increased from 3 to 5 
years. Certainly, ^he directions that we are moving in the future 
in cooperative education are to bring in more and more of the liberal 
aits students. 

Our emphasis has been in the past primarily on business and engi- 
neering. Liberal arts, 1 think, are known, or the faculty ore known 
for not moving quite as rapidly on ciu'ricuhun changes as other 
faculties. Job placement for liberal arts graduates is much more 
difficult than for the persons with the vocational skills. 

Therefore, I am concerned that we might be moving into ])rogi'ams 
in the liberal arts particularly^ and many of them will fall by fhe 
wayside unless we do increase this to 5 years. 

I couple that recommendation, ancl the two must go together, I 
couple that recommendation with the suggestion that grants should 
be made to institutions on a declining scale. The first 2 yeai*s they 
should be fully funded* and then be reduced at the rate of 2.^> percent 
a year for the next 3 years. This enables an institution to phase into 
the program of cooperative education. Using the T^niversity of Maine 
as an example, wo have the maximum grant at the present time of 
$75,000. And at the end of our prescribed period of time of our 
grant, it will he nocessarv for us to come up with $75,000 to continue 
the program at its level of operation. 

Of course, what goes with this is the assumption that the original 
level of funding must be maintained by the university. 

Mv third recommendation is that we increase substantially the 
maximum that is allowed for consortitnns. I think there should be 
encouragement given to groups of institutions coming together in 
cooi)erative education. 

Section 452 suggesting or allownng a maximum of $75,000 for 
individual institutions, I think, is adecjuate. 

Let me tell you just very briefly a little something about the Uni- 
versity of Afaine's program because it is somewhat unique. We have 
f unde^l as a sin.de university with seven campuses involved in coopera- 
tive education. We approached this from the standpoint of cooperative 
education being primarily an educational activity. Through the Fed- 
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oml funds tlmt wo Imvo nvailtihlo, wo havo a coordinator available to 
each oanipus of tho univ(»rsity and this porson is assifjnod to the 
vice president of aradomio atlairs for matters relatinjif to that parti- 
cnlar campus. It is his responsibility to develop cooperative education 
pro;;nuns on that campus. 

In matters that are Statewide, and w(3 have ^^ooji^raphieally zoned 
the State into roji^ions, the coordinator reports to me as the State Direc- 
tor of Cooperati\'o Kducation. We have ostablish(»d or are in the process 
of estabHshinji2f a contrali/.ed computerized job bank, that every job 
that is made availabhs whether it is discovered or found within the 
States for cooperative education students, is fed into the job bank and 
is open on a compc^titive basis to every qualified student on every 
campus within the uuivei'j^ity. 

One of the thinjrs that this does, of course, is relieve the pressure on 
oin|>loyers from havinfr seven different coordinators visit the same 
business or same industry' try inji; to find jobs for cooperative educa- 
tion students, 

1 am concerned as this proj^ram grows in the years ahead that what 
wo are jroinf? to find is some employers perhaps wlio are goinjr to bv3 
turned ofS from cooperative education because of the pressures that are 
growing from larj^e numbers of institutions. 

So, j^enei'ally, I place a ^jfood deal of emphasis upon the legislation 
oncourajL?ing the development of consortiums and I think one of the 
ways this could be done of cout'se is to increase the maximum that is 
allowexl to institutions coming together for that purpose* 

As an aside, I would indicate also that I think this recommendation 
is consistent with your 1202 concept. 

My fourth recommendation is that we increase the flexibility in the 
proj2framing and specifically what I i^ecommend is that we delete from 
section 451 the statement, "that alternate periods of full-time academic 
study with periods of full-time employment''— well, the pattern of 
college attendance, as you well know, is changing rapidly. Students 
are stopping in atul stopping out. They are going part-time, 'fhey are 
working full time and attending part time. There are all kinds of 
pattern that students are developing. 

Cooperative education is changing, too. It is not, as it was strictly 
conceived in its original founding, but there are many different and 
exciting ai>proac]ies to cooperative education. The two ingredients that 
are in S(u»,tion 451 that I consider of major importance, and that iden- 
tify cooiMirative education, are, fii^st, it gives the student a chance to 
oarn money, and. second, it is mlated to the student^s area of study. 

Both of thos4*, are itu'luded in section 451 and I recommend they be 
retained, but wo allow for greater flexibility in the amount of time that 
a student works and the periods of einployment. 

Recommendation a, t .support increased appropriations, and I 
think there are jx^ople who are much better qualified than I am on this, 
and I say I am comfortable with the national recommendations but I 
see the rifjuro.s that are, figures of the institution that arc interested 
in coopertive education. 

T see the munbers of institutions that are beitiix denied the opportu- 
nity to become involved. I think that this very important and worth- 
wlnle program needs additional support. 
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AVc hnvc iiist comnlotod, tlu>. iiiiivei'sity 1ms ]ust. complctocl tlio tniin- 
in<v o-raiits of 2;-) "msiitiitioiis In noi-tlu>fn Now England and n-e were 
(iUo(! to capacity. Of tlio 25 institutions only the. Univei'sity ot Mame 
ami St. Francis foUpj;© in the. State of Manic had veprosontativps 
that wove involved in coopovativc education. All others are mterostea 
and want to bcf-onio involved. . „ „„„j 

Of conr.^e, if yon support the latter two reconunendations, the neort 
for accoiintabilitv becomes intensified. That is, if we increase floxi- 
bility of pro}ri*ain5n.tr and the increased support ot the appropriations, 
then' this crv for accountability is important. 

So, inv final recommendation is that in the research money, a sub- 
stantial sum of monev be established to dcvdop a staiu krdr/ed niethocl 
of e\'aluatino; cooiieriitive education profjrams alonft' the way. I rocoj?- 
nize dano-ers in this and T am not talkinj; about the accreditation ot 
cooperative education, because I personally am opposed to a. spi)arate 
accreditation for a cooperative education pro}?ram. but I do beJieve 
that we need to f>-et at the task of determinin.ir whether or not, the 
pron-rams. one, meet the needs of the institutions as thev are defined 
iUKfthe needs of the students particularly as they are defined in our 
institutional pro/?rams. So I stronffly recommend that an emphasis 
he .put on some money to be set. aside for this specific purpose and a 
form be developed on a nationwide scale. 

Thank vou very much. , -r. -r. , 

Mr. O'TIaiu. Thank you very much. Dr. Brooks. 

One comment that has been made by earlier witnesses tliat I noticed 
you did not make, and I am wonderinp; why, is this: We ou/rht to 
prefer in applications under the cooperative edacatjon provisions 
of tlie law those institutions which want to get into it in a pretty bip; 
way, thev want to make iv real institutional commitment to cooperative 
cditcation. The only complaint was made that a fairly larj?e share of 
the nroo-ram now consists of very small pro/trams at institutions that 
involve a half a dozen or one dozen students or something of i:.hat 
nature and some thought has been expressed that we would achieve 
more if we (mve a priority iti our fundinff to those institutions that 
roallv appear to be ready'to make a substantial commitment, educa- 
tional commitment to cooperative education and i. ' have it_as is. 

Dr. BnooKs. Yes. I think I undei-stand your point. J think that is 
implied in niy last statement in refjrat'd to accountability, but I do 
stress T think" of far more sijmificance is the duality of the program. 
T spoke in terms of obiectives of the pro.jrram. Of far more significance 
is the quality than the number of students involved. I do think m 
cooperative education we tend to measure our success m terms of "Plow 
many students do wo have involved in cooperative education?" rather 
than' "What is the educational value of this particular projrram and 
is it accomplishinfr what it sets out to accomplish ?" 

Mr. O'TTaua. Well, T didn't really understand the scope of that last 
recommendation of your testimony, because T aj2;ree thofouj;hly with 

You know, T am not disturbed really by the fact that co-op has most- 
ly be^n in eiiffincering and scientific and technical fields, nor does it 
clisturb me if the new co-op is mostly in those same fields, because 
indeed we have not anywhere near exhausted the possibilities in those 
areas where the advantages of co-op are more readily apparent than 
they are in the liberal arts end of it. 

23 vJ 
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So, it does not really trouble me, that if you put money into develop- 
ing more co-op opportunities in business, engineering and technical 
and scientific fields, those are certainly the easiest areas in which to 
develop them. 

Well, that is okay with me. I don't mind doing the easy things first 
before 1 do the hard ones. But I think what we ought to insist on^ is 
wo go fii^st toward those with the greatest promise for being a real live 
eifective co-op program and if those happen to be the larg^n* programs 
and if those happen to be more in the traditional co-op ueld, 1 tliink 
that should not bother us. I would like your reaction to that. 

Dr. Bkooks. My reaction is one to philosophize a bit, I guess, which I 
try to refrain from doing. I Just am concerned about the tendency, the 
directions tliat we are movmg in higher education and I jjuess my 
concern is moving from a State college to cooperative ed^^.cation. 

Perhaps I am cauglit ni the transition personally. But our trend to 
narrow specialization and the leaders of our business and industries in 
the past are coming from the liberal arts colleges and T think the value 
of getting liberal arts people exposed to the world of business and in- 
dustry, in getting those people involved in cooperative education is of 
tremendous importance for the future of this country. 

I think of my own area, the. city of Portland, for example, the com- 
munity leaders in our banks and in our businesses and so forth are 
products of liberal arts colleges. Well, maybe it is Hie challenge I 
enjoy, but I am just pushing all I possibly can to move our students in 
liberal arts into cooperative education. 

I don't argue your point, that business administration ond engineer- 
ing are the productive fields. We do have programs on two of ouf 
campuses and we started there, because these are the people that then 
^o out and talk of liberal arts graduates and say, "Hey, come in and get 
m on this, it is really worthwhile.'' 

But there are a lot of excellent small private colleges. In my own 
State, Bates, Bowdoin, and Colby, for example, I would like to take 
on the challenge of getting cooperative education into these potential 
leaders. 

Mr. O'Hara. You see it is easier to get yourself a quality program 
in something that you know lends itself more easily to cooperative 
education than liberal arts, so I just say these two things are not 
entirely consistent. 

I sec advantages, I really see an advantajre toward w'hat you and I 
are botli talking about, more career orientation in the liberal arts. 

Dr. Bkooks. Exactly. 

Mr. O'Haiia. This is something that would help in that direction. 
I)r. BuooKS. Right. 

Mr. O'Haha. But at the same time I think we have a vast potential 
in those areas that are most easily; adaptable. 
Dr. BnooKS. No question abotit it. 

Mr. O'Haka. I really enjoyed having your testimony. 1 think your 
six reconuuendations are apt to be taken as sort of the text from which 
we may operate wh-n we actually get going on this and I appreciate 
your coming before us. 

Dr. BiiooKS. Thank you very much for the time, sir. 

Mr. O^Haua. Thank you. Om* next witiu\ss is Dr. Harold Enarson, 
president of Ohio State^TTniversity, one of the great land grant institu- 
tions in the United States I had the opportunity to meet Dr. Enarson 
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ut his institution last DoawnluM* and wo luul a very iiiten^sting conver- 
sation, intorostin<i: to nu\ anyway, and I oaine away convinced tliat ho 
was one I Avould like to liear from durin/i* our hearlngfs and I am veiy 
pleaHed that we have an opportimity to lieav from him on these pro- 
grams in wliioh I am so interested and in which I think there is such 
grant potential. 

Dr. Knarson has already convinced me of his boundless good judg- 
ment and understanding l3y inviting me out to make a commcncemer • 
speech at Ohio State, 

I)r, Enarson, we would like, very much to hear your thoughts on this 
subject now. 



STATEMENT 0?; DR. HAROLD ENARSON, PRESIDENT, THE OHIO 

STATE UNIVERSITY 



Dr. ExAnwSON. Mi*. Chairnian, it \vas an lionor to have you at Ohio 
State UniverL^ity even though you sutler from a certain localism with 
respect to football. 

My name is Harold Knarson, president of Ohio State University 
and formerly president of Cleveland State University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, I .say that because there is some irony in my appearinj^; here 
today, Mr. Chairman, I reprcwsent at the moment an nistitution whiclu 
althou<;h it is the larj^est university in terms of enrollment in the 
Nation, is in the backwater with respect to cooperative education, 

I came from an institution, Cleveland Staje Univei'sity, which had 
been conver^od from Fenn College and \vhich had been*co-op all the 
time. So I speak both with full awareness of what a co-op can do and 
also with some awareness of the difiiculty of promoting it in a large 
campus, 

I would like, if I may* to s[)eak this morning quite briefly about twin 
issues, the work study pi*ogi*am and cooperative education. These are 
progi'anis that were i'n\(Mited right here on Capitol Hill, 

Afay I first speak to the work study provisions of title IV— because 
the intei*pretat!on.s of the OfHee of Education of the congressional in- 
tent give those of us at Ohio State f^niversity eo!»sideral)le concern. 

Tl^e work study progi'am is an excellent 'progi*am in all respe(^ts. 
Students i\eed work and money ; mu versifies have jobs to be done. Stu- 
dents leui'U as they earn — to the advantage of everyone. Now, work 
for pay is the best of all studefit aid progran»s in that it is natural, 
honest, forthright, and the work provides the necessary dollars to pay 
for foUege educ:atioi). It is all absurdly simple. Ihit flie congressional 
purpo.se has becMi <lisfo!'ted so that the program looks to students as 
if it were — to pnf if t)hnitly™sin»ply absiu'd. 

In its administraf ioiu the work study pi'ograni suffers in my judg- 
ment tVom tAvo major defects. Fii\st* it is undei'funded in the light of 
student need for cmploynuMit and for waj^es. To sharpeji the poitit for 
yom at the Ohio State Universitv, to give von an illustration— our 
allotnuMit in aM cash fell from $1,189,000 in 1971-7f2 to $1,080,000 for 
lt)7:]-74. 

As the need foi* jobs and wages has increased, oiu* capacity to hel[) 
onv students has diminished; we march ba(»l<wards — with deep reluc- 
tance. Tticidentally. W(^ reciuested $l,01o,000 that we thought we could 
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uso to advantaj;G and \n\\v, told that the panel for region 5 had ap- 
proved that. 

Second, the work study program is artificially constrained in way^. 
that I, for one, doubt that the Congress ev^'er inte^nded. And I hope I 
can make this plain to yon because I am not sure I understand it my- 
self, which is alsi > a hanc\icap. 

Mr. O'Haka. i had to explain it t^ one of our witnesses the other 
day. 

Dr. ExAKSox. Goml. You may have to do it again. 

Mr. O'IIaka. Tt was news to him. He thought you could keep stu- 
dents on at another job, but go ahead. I want to get this on the record. 

Dr. Enai;sox. The OfKce of Education imposes what I call a *^Catch- 
22" guideline which is caUed "Overawarding." That is a lovely phrase, 
As I under.stai\d it, the university financial aid officers must calculate 
a total *hieeds package." If a student bumps against the ceiling of his 
computed needs, the university cannot allow him to continue e^trning 
at any job within the Uuiversity even if no Federal fmids are used in 
his overearnlngs. I might say, parenthetically, it is this kind of rule 
or regulation tluit contributes to the cynicism yon see so frequently 
among students. It is. I repeat myself, a *'Cat<?h-22" rule. 

Now, to shift to a program for which frankly I have even greater 
enthusiasm, cooperative education. I would like, Mr. Chairman, par- 
enthetically again, to rewrite this statement in my miud as I heard Dr. 
lirooks' excellent st^itement. And I would like to associate myself, if 
I may, Avith tlioso six recommendations, because I think they go to 
specifics in a way that my comments do not. 

But I would like to say, and I will put it as simply and as cleanly 
and as clearly as possible, that cooperative education is a great idea 
wliose time has finally come. You may wonder as I have why coopera- 
tive education, which was launched 60 years ago at the University of 
Cincinnati, has languished so long in the footnotes of higher education. 

I think it is unarguable that its growth has been slow and it is un- 
arguable in the last 4 or 5 years, with the stimulation of Federal grants, 
cooperative education has begun to take hold. 

Now\ tlie reason for the failure of cooperative education is rather 
painful to talk about. In my judgment^ the root cause is the inflexibility 
of conventional higher education. Our bureaucratic system, and I don^t 
care if you are talking about Oliio State University or any land-grant 
institution or major State-a.ssisted university, has reflected a rather 
simphstic view of students. 

Conventional wisdom is tliat students come to campus in the fall at 
age 18, they attend full time and they graduate 4 years later. Tlie sim- 
plistic, unstated, unexamined promise is that formal instruction is all- 
important; and the reverse oi that is that work is and can only be a 
distraction. 

All of this is patent nonsense. It is precisely such nonsense that crip- 
pled the growth of cooperative education. The typical faculty member^ 
and I speak as one who tried to persuade my colleagues^ siinply does 
not see and undei^tand the iinport>ance of what I like to think of as 
the interlacing of cJa.ssroom instruction and work on the job. 

Cooperative education is about to come of age bex^auce of a combina- 
tii>n ot forces that have only recently both emerged and begun to come 
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tofrether. I listed, Mr. Clmiriran, eiirht of the itonis. Some of tliem 
I think overlap as I reread it tliis morning. 

First, the student disillusion. It is liard to measure, hut nonetheless 
real with the standard academic program. 

Two, a student distaste for lockstep profjrams tliat force attendance 
year in and year out riglit on up to graduate work if necessary, witli- 
out variety and tlie opportunity to test career preferences in tlic world 
of work. 

Three, student hnno'er for reassurance tliat comes only with real 
work. 

Four, the student desire for, and the need for, earnings and di/xnity. 
and status that go, liere in the United States, witli an honest-to-God 
job. 

Five, student desire for tlie promise, and indeed tlu^. hope, of a 
permanent job at tlie end of the trail. 

Six, and porhsrps this is wishful thinking on my part, an instinctive 
desire of a growing number of students not to be part of an unnatural 
youth ghetto, with its passions, absurdities, and obsessive self- 
cente redness. 

Seven, a growing conviction of at least some educators that work 
and formal study are natural companions, each reinforcing the otlier 
with a combined rhythm that creates the true excitement of effective 
learning. 

And eight, I hope this is not also wishful thinking, a rapidly 
growing belief of the business community that cooperative education 
is an excellent method of attracting and retaining talented young 
people. 

I repe^at — the national mood is responsive as never before in our 
histoi^y. Congressional investment is stimulating wise investments in 
htunan development. We now need to move from general interest in 
cooperative education to much more active stimulation and sponsor- 
ship. Until vei^y recently I served for 6 vears as president of Cleve- 
land State Universityj formerly Fenn College, a university which 
had cooperative education as the big feature in its program. 

I knew nothing of cooperative education until I came to Cleveland — 
except what I read literally in the footnotes of higher education liter- 
ature. In Cleveland I saw firsthand what cooperative education meant 
to sttjdonts, to the business community, and to the univei*sity. 

In literally liiuulreds of conversations with students and with grad- 
uates of coop programs I learned firsthand of the great advantages of 
combined work and study. The most eloquent testimony I have ever 
heard — and I guarantee your committee will ever hear — comes from 
individual students and graduates on the great values of coop study; 
from those who have experienced it. 

The student learns confidence in himself^ — I, for one, was astonished 
to sense the depth of insecurity of the typical student. I should add 
that in Cleveland many of our so-called ethnic students were first gen- 
citation college students and they had all the innate talent and ability 
that the Lord gave any groitp ox people. But they had very little con- 
fidence in themselves. ' 

I think we can learn in reading the reports from employers and 
from the coop coordinators. I was constantly struck by seeing over 
and over again ^Hacks confidence^'; and then read 3 months later "has 
gained confidence.'' I found that very interesting. 
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Sonie students arc confirmod in their judgment as to their first 
choice of career, whether it is a job in production or sales or in a news- 
l>aper office or a welfare agency. Others discover, and they discover in 
time, that those first career choices were custles made in the sand. 

I asked myself, what better way is there to refine choice and test 
career possibilities and readjust goals in the light of idealistic inf orma* 
tion? . 

In summary, along with your other witnesses, I believe that Con- 
gress made a wise investment, and believe that the progi^am deserves 
to be continued and give even substantially increased support. 

Now, mind you, a century ago it was the fawmakei^s in the Congress 
who invented the Land Grant colleges. It was their layman's judg- 
ment tiiat triumphed over the opposition of the status quo in higher 
education. 

Today, once again,^ it is the Congress of the United States which has 
the opportunity to give momentum to encouraging new developments 
such as cooperative education. 

T really believe* Mr. Chairman, that these two worlds, and they are 
separate and distinct, one the world of work and one the world of 
fomal instruction, are beginning to touch one another in tentative 
and hesitant fashion, and that our greatest challenge is to link these 
two empires together in a creative and constructive fashion. Cr opera- 
tive education is one way in which we can do just wiat. 

With your help and encouragement, we in higher education have a 
real chance to get on with the job. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. 0'HAn.\. Doctor, I appreciate your statement very much and I 
am in thorotighgoing agreement with it. 

I would liTce to pursue some of the absurdities of the work study 
regulations with you for a few minutes and draw out a couple of more. 
How is that? 

Dr. ExARSox. All right. 

Mr. 0'HAni\. All ri^ht, fii*st, I think you are completely right about 
the inanity of this busniess about "How you cannot permit the students 
to continue earning at any job within tne university.**^ 

If he works at the gas station across the street, that is all right, you 
kno\y, or wherever it may be I suppose it is all right, but if he works 
within the university but they are threatening to come and get you 
and reclaim from the university any funds that you paid him. 

In other words, you pay him and then you have to pay them the 
excess or whatever* you know* and restore it.' 

Dr. Enarsox. He can walk right acrof^ High Street and w^ork in^ 
Bordon Burger^s but cannot work in the library where he worked for 
two quarters and was beginning to develop a taste and skill jn library 
work. 

Mr. O^HAifU. Well* that has several things wrong with it, of course, 
and one of them is that I don^t think we ought to consider a job in 
the same light that we consider a ^rant of public funds. It seems to me 
that if it is a work-studv y^h and it is a well-conceived and well-super- 
vised job, the student is eaniing that money; he is not being given 
anything. 

Now you arc gettini^ out of that student at least your money^s worth 
if it is a good job, if it is \yell thought out and well supervised. So I 
don't think he ought to consider himself as an object of charity. I mean, 
I don^t know why there ought to be a means test. 
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Well, "Look, before we give you undeserving poor this money from 
our Federal Treasury, we are going to make sure you are not getting 
too much, you know, you might develop expensive tastes and you might 
get into habits of riotous living, something like that, ripping off us 
taxpayers,*' and to me that is a crazy way ol looking at work study. 

I tliink we ought to have diireront standards. One of tlie points I 
tried to make in the loan thing, was, as you know the 1972 amendment 
had so tightened up the guarantee loan feature that many students 
from families of average income were not able to get guaranteed loans 
as a practical matter because they couldn't get the interest subsidy 
and the banks were not making loans without interest subsidy so they 
were dis(iualified. 

"We took the position there ouglit to be a difr(a*ent standard in terms 
of eligibility for an interest -subsidiml loan than foi* eligibility grants 
and I think* they are, or there clearly ought to be a diffei*ent standard 
in terms of your eligibility for a job. 

I am not "sure of what the point of each test is when you are talking 
about a job. 

Dr. Enaiusox. Mr. Chairman, I think the financial aid officers have 
been mesmerized bv this concept of the needs package. And the words 
have confused thefr thinking and, to paraphrase your comments, we . 
are forced to employ a welfare psychology and welfare mystique, and 
improperly lay that on a plain old-fashioned job transaction. 

I was grateful, way back in early or the late thirties, to be a bene- 
ficiary of 30-cent-an-hour employment with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. It never occurred to me this was some sort of welfare. 
I worked and I was paid. As a practical matter, the limitation of the 
needs test, however described, I think would help the attitude on the 
campus toward this matter. 

Mr. O^IIaua. And that is my thought entirely. 

Second, it seems to me if you are going to be adjusting things, I 
sometimes thought ma;vbe we ought to shift this student aid package 
around so that the basis of the student aid package is a job. In other 
words, that is the base on which you build everything? else. 

If the job is not producing enough, well, then, we think about grants 
and loans. But maybe that ought to be the basic unit, be^au.^e I think it 
has so many advantages, because it is not charity. Nobody is giving 
you anything. You are earning it. 

Tli(>sc yomigsters are doing lots of things to the extent that they are 
^working in the university, to the extent they are working in nonprofit 
and public agencies outside of the univ^ersities. They are undoubtedly 
doing all kinds of things that need to be done, that ought to be done, 
that help*bui]d the community, and they are w*orking for it. I have 
even thought, maybe the way we ought to fund these things is say, 
"First, f idly f imd your work programs.''' 

As you say liere, you had, without half trying, too, probably, Mr. 
Enarson, yoii had iclentified panel-approved jobs at your university 
that would have taken $1,015,000 to fund. I think if you had known, 
or if you had really thought there was extra money out there, you 
could have done even better. 

I)r* KxAKsox. Mr. Chairman, I didn't even bother to check* I have 
lived in bin*eau(;racies long enough to know that was an estimate sub- 
mitted on the assumption that we w*ould be lucky if we got some sub- 
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stantial fraction of it, So 1 don't think it in any way I'oflocts a fair 
assossinent of the neotl. 

If I may say so, I had not thought of tho problem in quite the same 
terms you expressed. But your formuhition has great appeal as I 
reflect on it, because, and I think hero particulai'ly low-income and 
minority students who come in, in the financial paclcages that we have 
hibored'to ci-eate there is something tei*ribly wrong wi(h pi'oviding 
ftnancial assistance on the basis of need iuv young people who have 
not yet developed the kind of normal job discipline that one expects. 
That is, as strange as it may seem, tlie first thing that some ];eople 
need to understand is the importance of arriving from and to work on 
time. And I don't think you can overestinuite the problem, or the degree 
of naivete and the experi(»nce of fear on the part of so many students. 

Mr. (VHaiu. I think that is trne. Of course, if it is a co-op job, if 
it is a job, so nmch the better, you know, or if it is a work-stutly job 
that is related somehow to the student's career objective, then tluit is 
really a bonus. 

of course, to change the subject, co-op has a tremendous appeal to 
me because it does all of the things you mentioned. It gives the student 
an opportunity to gather some experience in the field that he believes 
to be his career objective, to determine if that is really what he 
wants to do. 

^ ^ It gives him an oppoi'tunity to get some experience in his field and 
if he decided it is it gives hi*m experience in that field and gives the 
employer a chance to look him oyer and gives him a chance to look 
the employer over, and not oidy tli?*t it seems to me to be a tremendous 
investment 

We put a few bucks into developing these things and then the amount 
it produces and turns to student nicome, there is a ratio of about 10 to 
1 of what it produces in tei^ms of what we had invested in it. 

If you waiit to talk about helping the students, the way you can 
help them without bankmpting the Federal Treasury, it seems to 
mo the moi'e sensible way is to help them (ind sources of income that 
not only will help them to pay for their college costs, but will help 
them to leai'U about the career they want to get nito and help them see 
how employei's opei^ate and learn about a particular employe]', you 
know, that is tremendous. 

T would think we oni^ht to really put tliat notion in. 

Dr. Enahsox, I would like to associate myself with Dr. Brooks' 
coimnents, I don't preteiul to know how we develop these more flexible 
ai-rangements that we talked about, but I do think we ought to stop' 
thinking of work study as a sealed-otf, isolated phenomena, and co- 
opei'ative education as something which was perfected at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1900. Hut I do think there is a defmite need for 
a whole range and variety of options here, because, and I am just re- 
peating myself, I really think we are on the track of something utterly 
basic. The modern unn v^'sity, as we have contrived it, is among the 
most, artificial social institutions the world has ever seen. I think one 
I ea.son for student discontent is their sense of the great, artificiality 
of thi.s, 

In our counti-y^ as you well know, human identity and a sense of self- 
woithiness go with the paying, job. There is notfiing sadder than to 
talk to young people who cannot find a job. 
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Mr. O'ITau,*.. Tlxnt is right. They have finished their education and 
they liave gone out into tlie world and they cannot find a job. 

t)Y. ExAiisox. Just one little clement in co-ops which bothers me a 
little and I would like to ahare it with you. We say in our literature 
that wo want to give the individual studtnt a full range of options. 
However, thore are some ei'nployei's who regard this simply as a. way 
of earmarking talent at a very early age. I am not greatly exorcised 
over this problem, but it is worth noting. 

Occasionally, I have met some students who I thought had made a 
career designation too early and signed up for a major local corpora- 
tion when they took their first co-op job when I thought they had more 
talent. 

Mr. O'ITaka. Well, you know, another advantage to the co-op thing 
I see, I recall when you and I were together last December discussing 
the. tremendous need for continuing education for making it possible 
for people who liave passed the traditional college age to become in- 
volved in new education to learn new skills for their own edification 
or for their career advancement or a career change or whatever it 
might 1)8, and it seems to me this co-op idea of work and school leads 
us much more easily into the notion that you might at any time during 
your life, during your working careet*, go back to school and learn more 
about your protession or adopt a new profession, and learn something 
about your company or whatever. 

T tliink these sort of fit in together. They are such that one would 
help the other. , 

Dr. En'arson. Thcv do indeed, Mr. Chairman. T would like, if I may, 
to make a brief pitch in support of Dr. Brooks* suggestion that you 
think seriously about consortia. The consortia device is one way to 
maximize the pressure for change and that is really what wo are talk- 
ing about here. 

I have never made the calculations, but I strongly suspect that if 
one drew a profile of co-op proj^rams throughout the United States, 
one would find that the major institutions, as for example the land 
grant colleges and the Big 10, have not really picked up co-op educa- 
tion and aiven it the thrust and attention that it deserves. 

I think of oar Council of Ten in the Midwest, which is a con- 
sortium. If a small amount of money were awarded to that group it 
just might make the difference in gcitinj^ some constructive action 
taken in our major institutions. But I think, in the long haul, that 
we have to find ways of penetrating, what I will call the "mass 

market." . . „ „ , ^ .^r 

It is one thing to have 30 or 40 co-ops in a small college, but with 
a lat'ge campus such as our.s in a largo city we have a chance for very 
lai'gpcnrollinents in co-op to learn what job opportunities are about. 

^^r. O'Hara. I^et me just make a couple of concluding observations. 

Northeastern TTniver'sity up in Boston apparently managed to meld 
work study with cooperative education, you know, they are managing 
to use the work-study program in their cooperative e<lucation program 
to the extent that tlieir co-op students are taking jobs with public 
agonciosof course and nonprofit agencies. , . , 

Then, one example of that is they have co-op in their law school, 
among others, and one of our witnesses was a young man who is work- 
ing for one of the subcommitteo of the House of Representatives aS 
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a law clerk, working with the counsel to that subcommittee during 
his work quarter, you know, and he was telling us of his experiences 
under the co-op program. He is a great enthusiast. 

As you said, thel)est testimony always comes from those involved 
in it. 1 mentioned his testimony to one of my children who thinks he 
might want to go to law school and he said, '^Boy, that is terrific. 
Really, where is that place 

I said, "hi Boston. He said, "It must be terribly hard to get into. 
I wonder if I could get in there." 

In other words, it appealed to him to be a vastly superior way of 
going to law school and I think it would be to most who aspire to a 
career in law* 

Yet I know of no other. Maybe there is another, but if there is, I nni 
not awftre of it. I know of no other law school that has this program. 

The Washington I^aw Center, I think that is awfully new, I guess. 
I imagine they would also hold it but other than tlvat I don't know it. 

So, von notice, there is a thought for you at Ohio State. 

Dr. Enarson. Right. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think that gives you such a leg up, to have you get 
out of law school, the experience, to have an opportunity while you 
are in that school to try out different kinds of legal jobs. 

Dr. Enarson. As you know, Mr. Chairman, it is only in the last 5 
or 8 or 10 years that law schools have formally initiated somethuig 
palled "clinical legal education" into their curriculum. I find it is 
hard to believe, but I think that is factually correct. I don't think they 
havegivenallof the thought they need to the concept. 

They have thought of it as merely a quick extension of the class- 
room father than as a broad-based program for enriching their under- 
standing of "how a large law office works," for example. 

Mr. O'Hara. A clinical co-op for law is clinical experience in spades. 
That is really it when you go out into an office and work. You are 
not in any artificiality at all in that situation. You are there. You 
are finding out what is going on. You are learning a little something 
about what one does with a legal education. 

D^, Enarron. I think we have just begun to pioneer in courses back 
on campus that supplement and enrich the f oi jnal instruction. I thmk 
of the many students who move in to co-op jobs in a variety of institu- 
tional settings. Oiu? difficultv they have is tliat they are strangers to the 
mysteries and protocol and procedures of large scale organizations. 

Like it or not, all of us will live our lives out in those large, organiza- 
tions. Well, here is a chance, to put toother Pome courses which will 
have genuine intellectual vitality because they relate closely to what 
people have experienced. 

As I move around the university, I am appalled m tfillnng to stu- 
dentvS to see how bhirred their perception of large organization is. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, I think our hearings have been very useful on 
this subject and I appreciate your testimony, Dr. Enarson. 

Dr. Enarson. T appreciated the chance to be here. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you. 

Our concluding witnepses todav are exneiis from the OflTce of Edu- 
cation, led by Mr. Richard Holden, Director of the Division of 
Training and' Facilities, Office of Institutional Support and Interna- 
tional Education. As was the case last week when John Phillips ap- 
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peared, as will be the case in future segments of these hearings, when 
other OE witnesses appear, Mi\ Holclen has not been asked to come 
before, us to talk about policy, but to describe existing programs, and 
to provide us with the kind of careful expertise we have come to ex- 
ipect from OE, 

Gentlemen, we are very happy to have you and you may have 
•observed that the chairman of tiie subcommittee is rather partial to 
these programs and will be intei'estod in the way they are admiii- 
dstered. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD R. HOIDEN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OP 
TRAINING AND FACILITIES, BUREAU OF POSTSECONDARY EDU^ 
iCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Holder. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I think I should start out 
hy disavowing the term expert. For better or woi*se, if I may, I will 
skip pretty much the beginning pait of our statement and get into 
the part which relates to what we are doing and what we would like 
.to be able to tell ^ou. 

We have provided a number of tables. 

Mr. OTIaua. First off, without objection, your statement will be 
•entered in full in the record as will the statement of Dr. Brooks and 
Dr. Enarson. 

Mr. HoLDKN. Table A pi'ovides the number of applications that 
we received and Federal dollars requested, the number of grantees 
and the approved amounts and the amount of average grants. These 
are for year 1972, 1{)7;^, and 1974. Incident ally* we discovered that 
we ai'e not consistent and the numbei' i-equestecl on table A for 197S 
.and 1974 should be 048 and 041. 

Mr. O'Haka. 1073 will be 048? 

Mr. HoLDKN'. Yes : 048 and 041 in 1974. 

Table B provides tlie number and amount of awards by States. 

Table C is distribution of funds by institutional control and level. 

Table D is years of institutional funding by State. 

Table E are some illustrative training and research programs. 

Table F is a copy of the notice of funding criteria for fiscal 1974. 

Table A shows that for the 1974 fiscal year 645 applications were 
received, requesting almost $28 million, and 371 grants were awarded 
totaling $10.7r) million — the full amount of the appropriation; 349 of 
these grants were for planning* implementing, strengthening, and 
expanding cooperative education programs on the campuses. The total 
for this effort is $10 million. 

While section 451(a) aid has been significant to the cooperative 
education movement* it should noc overshadow the importance of the 
training and research program authorized by section 451(b). In 1973* 
12 training pi'ograms and 4 research programs were supported. It is 
anticipated that 17 traininir and 5 research programs will be amdcd 
in 1 974 to the extent of $750,000. 

Table B shows that awards have been made to grantees located in 
each of the 50 States, the Distinct of Columbia, Puerto Kico, and the 
Virffin Islands. 

I^ble C shows that funding for fiscal year 1974 is almost equally 
divided between 2- and 4-yeai* publicly-supported institutions of higher 
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education; among private institutions, 2-year colleges will receive 
about 13 percent of the total in fiscal year 1974; and 4-year institu- 
tions will receive about 87 percent of the total. For all histitutions 
combined, 2-year institutions will receive $3,795,000, or 38.3 percent 
of the total funding. 

Table D shows that 78— not the 84 shown in my statement— grantees 
supported since fiscal year 1972 conclude their period of eligibility 
after being funded for the 1974 fiscal year. 

Fed would argue that cooperative education has not developed into 
one of the most moanin«jf ul and effective forms of education. For the 
student, the educational experience includes both the theoretical and 
practical as well as providing a much-needed source of income. 

For the educator, there is both the challenge and reward of staying 
abreast and ahead of the continuing changes in the busine>ss world. 
For the employer there are the benefits of becoming involved in the 
educational process by participation in training and establishing 
reliable sources of well-prepared employees. 

In an internal study, the Xerox Corp. noted that it had "made veiy 
substantial savings in its personnel recruitment costs through employ- 
ing cooperative education students." The South Central Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in a study covering 9 yeai*s of its employment experience, 
reports that "the cx>st of employing and retaining each co-op graduate 
was 40 percent less expensive than employing and retaining a regiilar 
college graduate." * . , 

If we can accept the conclusion that cooperative education is mean- 
ingful and valuable, we ask the further question of Fedei^al aid for 
cooperative education : what does title I V-D aid accomplish and wimt 
are its parametei*s? 

At this point it is whei^e I question the term "expert" as I regret 
that we cannot provide a solid base of answei-s. In fact, it would be 
presumptuous for us to provide definitive answers when it is con- 
sidered that 1973 was the fii^t year of full funding for title I V-D* We 
woukU however, like to share with you the data and tentative conclu- 
sions that we do have, ^ . . • . , 

The program appears to us as multidirectional It is institutional 
aid in that tlie funds enable a college to plan for and start a coopera- 
tive education program. Certainly it is reasonable to claim that the 
increase in the number of institutions with such programs reflects sec- 
tion 451(a) support. Many financially distressed colleges no doubt 
would not have l>een able to add a proj^ram without Federal aid. 

It is student aid in that student earnings, particularly for the eco- 
nomically deprived, can cover a significant part of expenses. Students 
at Northeastern Universitv— the largest cooperative education institu- 
tion in the country— will Kave average earnings of $3,330 this year. 

We iniorpret the goal of title IV-D as tlie initiation and sound 
estjiblishment of co-op programs but not their indefinite support. As 
such* there are limits to the duration of Federal aid. Of the some 2,700 
public and private nonprofit postsecondary institutions in the country, 
it is estimated that 700 will be planning tor or operating cooperative 
education programs this year. Perhaps one-half of the balance^ or 
1,000, \xi\\ embrace cooperative education to some degree in the near 
future. If oOO to 750 of these need start-up funding, a period of 5 to 
7 years is indicated. 
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In recognition of the need to provide a better base for decision botli 
at the program operating level and at the legislative level, a nunibei* of 
actions have been initiated. These include: 

1. A review of program operations was made recently and steps are 
being taken to obtain bettar program data. 

2. Funding criteria for 1974 were published January 3 (see table F) 
and definitive regulations have been forwarded for legal iwiew. 

3. The numl>er of site visits for evaluation and technical assistance 
purposes has been increased significantly and will continue at a high 
level. 

4. A planning study of the program will be made by an independent 
contractor. 

5. Section 451 (b) research projects have been reviewed with par- 
ticular emphasis on the generation of meaningful program data. In 
this regard we are particularly interested in cost-benefit information 
and are awarding two grants to obtain this. ^ ^ 

6. Further review will be made of the continuing vitality of a co- 
operative education program after Federal aid ceases. A i^nt analy- 
sis showed that only four grantees appear likely to discontinue pro- 
grams. 

It may be well that cooperative education offers more return on the 
investment than anv other educational program. It could well be the 
major breakthrough of the 1970's for students, for faculty involve* 
ment, and for employers. 

This concludes our statement. We will be pleased to try to answer 
any questions from members of the subcommittee. 

[Mr. Holden^s prepared statement follows:] 

Statement by Biohard R. Holden, Dibectoh, Division ob" Training and 
Paciuties, Bubbjau op Postseoondaby Education, U.S. Office op Education 

Mr. Holden is accompanied by— 

Mr. Charles M. Cooke, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation (Educa* 
tion), DHBW. 

Dr. John L. Chase, Chief, Training and Program Development Branch, Divi- 
sion of Training and Facilities, Bureau of Postsecondary Education, OE. 

Mr. Sinclair V. Jeter, Chief, Cooperative Education Section^ Training and 
Program Development Branch, Division of Training and Facilities, Bureau of 
Postsecondary Education, OE. 

Mr. Lee M. Frederick. Educatio^r Program Specialist, Cooperative Education 
Section, Training and Program Development Branch, Division of Training and 
Facilities, Bureau of Postsecondary Education, OE. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the suhcouimittee, it is a pleasure to be here 
today and to review briefly the history and operation of the Cooperative Edu- 
cation Program. The following statement is intended to be a brief overview. 
However, we would be happy to respond to questions from Committee members 
who might wish to e>:pand upon thii? written statement. 

h\ reporting to you about cooperative education in America it appears perti- 
nent to provide (1) a brief history of the cooperative education movement, (2) 
a discussion of Federal support through Fiscal Year 1974, and (3) a critique. 

Although there are dozens of varying definitions of cooperative education, 
there is general agreement that the term minimally includes alternate periods 
of paid employment and college attendance. Further, cooperative education re* 
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quires three interdependent coniiponents ; (1) students desiring to participate in a 
work study type of program, (2) institutions committed to tliis type of program 
and capable of supplying leadership and necessary administrative support and 
(3) employers committed to this type of program and willing to provide mean- 
ingful stuaent jobs even In a period of economic slowdown. 

I. HISTORY OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

The cooperative education movement began In 1900 at the University of Cin- 
cinnati under the leadership of Deau Herman Schneider with the strong interest 
and continued support of Charles Kettering. Growth in the number of coopera- 
tive education programs was slow at first, but in recent years it has been almost 
phenomenal. Now cooperative education programs exist for most academic fields. 
As late as 19(K) there were less than 50 institutions offering cooperative educa- 
tion and about 250 in 1971. In 1973, cooperative education and about 250 in 1971. 
In 1973, cooiwratlve education programs were already established in 370 institu* 
tlons ; another 197 institutions were actively engaged in planning such programs. 

Data from institutions with established programs indicated that in 1973 these 
Institutions enrolled 140,000 Cooperative Education students who had earned 
$350,000,000 or an average of $2,500 per student The National Commission for 
Cooperative Education estimates that over 700 Institutions will have programs 
In 1974. This recent growth in program participation came at a time when costs 
of higher education were skyrocketing and there' was growing disenchantment 
with traditional forms of postsecondary education. 

Over the years cooperative education has spread from its origin In engineering 
fields to a great variety of career disciplines such as journalism, agriculture, 
business, health, and education. Efforts are now being encouraged by the OflSce 
of Education and others to Include liberal art programs more extensively. 

Its growth has been steady at 4«year colleges and universities and particularly 
Impressive at 2-year colleges. As a side benefit, cooperative education tends to 
bring 2-year and 4-year Institutions closer through joint efforts in developing 
curriculum ladders. 

Among the reasons for this remarkable growth in cooperative education pro- 
grams, the financial advantages to students, particularly those from lower and 
middle Income families, seem fairly evident. Employers have also viewed coopera- 
tive education as of major advantage* to them In recruiting and retalnng well- 
trained and motivated employees, To Institutions of higher education cooperative 
education programs offer numerous Incentives among them the following : 

1. Coop programs assist Itistltutlons in recruiting and retaining students. In 
many Instances, dropout rates among coop students are considerably lower than 
among regular students. This is particularly important to Institutions experienc- 
ing declltiing enrollments. 

2. Tlie adoption of a coop program adds considerably to an Institution's tuition 
income, without requiring additional expenditures for enlarged classroom or other 
physical facilities. 

3. Through their work experience, students gain a more realistic understanding 
of (laroer opportutiltles and requirements. Thus they can make earlier and wiser 
selection of academic majors. 

4. The modern, up-to-date facilities and procedures available through employing 
agencies and organizations provide students with stu^erior training opportunities 
for complemotitltig their academic studies. 

6. Student contacts through emi)loyment help to 1raw business and Industry 
closer to the concerns of higher education and help to bridge the gap betweeti 
"town and gown/* thereby assisting Institutions In lni;)rovlng their relations with 
their surroutidlng conununlties. 

II. rEDEttAii surrouT ron coopKUAtivii) koucation 

Federal support for cooperative education began In October 10, 1908, when the 
Congress of the United States amended the Hlghe. iilducatlon Act of lOOR Fund- 
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Itig for the program started iti 11)70 with one percent of the College Work-Stiuly 
approprlrttloti authorized to used itt support of c()0i)eratlve eduoatloiK In that 
year, $1,540,000 was made avalhible to 74 i!iHtltutlo!i.s. The same fumUiig approach 
was used iti 11)71 when $1,000,000 was awarded to 91 institutions. 

Iti «scal year 11)72, a specific anthorlssatlon of .1110,750,000 was provided for 
Title IV, Part D, Cooperative Education, and that amount continues thronjyh 
1073. Otily $1,700,000 was ai)pro;)rluted In FV 1072, hut In l)Oth 107a and 1074 the 
full authorized amount of $10,750,000 was made available and has been requested 
for 1075. 

Under Title IV, Part I), Section 451(a) of the Higher Education Act of lOOu, 
as amended, the Commissioner Is authorized to make grants of up to $75,000 **to 
Institutions of higher education for the planz.\ ng, establishment, expansion, oi' 
carrying out by such institutions of programs of cooperative education that al- 
ternate periods of full-time public and private employment.'* The purpose of these 
programs Is •'to afford students the opportunity to earn, through employment, 
funds required for continuing and completing their education, and, so far as 
praetlcable, give them work exi)erlence related to their academic or occupatiotuil 
objective." Institutions assume responsibility for job placement and evaluation; 
students In work status are paid a going wage by their employers ; and some form 
of credit may be given to students who successfully complete their work assign- 
ments. No institution may receive grants for cooperative education programs for 
more than three llscal years, and no Title V^-D funds may be used as comiiensa- 
tlon for student employment. 

Under HEA, Title IV, Part Section 451(h), the (^unml.ssloner Is also au- 
thorl55<Kl **to nmke grants to or enter Into contracts with Institutions of higher 
edticatlon or c()ml)lmitlous of such Institutions, or with public or private non- 
profit agencies or orgaidzatlons for the traltdng of persons In the planning, estab- 
lishment, adndnlstratlou, or coordination of programs of cooperative education, 
for projects demonstrating or exploring the feasibility or value of Innovative 
methods of cooperative education or for research Into methods of improving, 
developing, oi* promoting the use of cooperative education i)rograms in Institu- 
tions of higher education.** 

Award determinations are made by Office of Education staff In consultation 
with peer groui).s panelists after thorough reviews and IndeiKJudent ratings by 

TABLE A. TITLE IV D, FISCAL YEAR 1972-74 FUNDING 

Fiscal year riscalyear Fiscal year 

1972 1973 1974 

Tobl requested: 

Ooliars $10,685,867 $26,284,811 $27,991,767 

Numbers.. 291 642 645 

^%oiiars!^f. Si, 700, 000 $10, 750, 000 $10, 750. 000 

Numbers 84 355 371 

Average grant $20,238 $30,282 $28,976 

Percent funded of: 

Dollars 15.9 40.9 38.4 

NumbQ4s 28,9 55.3 57.5 

Section 45t<a): administration: 

Number requested 291 608 601 

Number approved ^ 84 343 349 

Percent .approved 28.9 66.4 58.1 

Amount approved $1,700,000 $10,000,000 $10,000,000 

Average grant $20,238 $29,155 $28,653 

Section 45l<b): 
Training: 

Numoftr requested 0) «3l 27 

NumbeiWroved (') ^12 17 

Percent approved (') 38J 63.0 

Amount approved (') $5?0,000 $553,000 

Average grant 0) $48,333 $32,529 

Number requested.* 0) *22 17 

Number approved 0) .^4 5 

Percent approved 0) ^. l?*? ,,^Jl'A 

Amount approved 0) $170,000 $197,000 

Average grant <») $42,500 $39,400 

i Not authorized in fiscal year 1972. 

^ Includes 3 combined training end research proposals. 
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TABLE 0, -SEC, 451(a) YEARS OF INSTITUTIONAL FUNDING BY STATE 
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,K E.— SEcnoN 451 (b)— Illustrative Tuaxnixg and Keskaucu PHOGRA^fs 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION TUAIMNO PROGRAMS 

During the llsoal year * * * will conduct one/or two day workshops In- 
volving the chief corporate leaders In business, and industry, llie purpose of 
the workshops Is to Inform top level management as to the extent cooperative 
education programs exist at the institutions of higher education, the value of 
coop to the student, and the benefits to employers of utillsslng the service of 
studt^nts enrolled in these programs. The objective is to expand opportunities for 
students to secure such employment and to improve the existing cooperative 
education work assignments so that they are more relevant to the objectives of 
the academic programs of students. Special emphasis will be placed on job 
placements for minorities, veterans, women, handicapped, and encouragement 
to business and Industry to play a greater role In higher education. 

Training Program for Directors or Coordinators of Cooperative Education 
Programs will be conducted by * * * which has as objectives improving the 
quality of the administration of programs at institutions of higher education. It 
Is anticipated that In excess of 1,000 persons will attend the planned sessions 
and that the team approach to such Instruction will enable the Institution to 
more than adequately meet its objectives. 

Training Program for Personnel Is designed to address the problems of dis- 
advantaged students. Additional problems related to open admissions, low income 
ghetto residents, senior cltl'/ens and veterans will be a part of the workshop 
curricula. In addition, training sessions will be made available to other Institu- 
tions of higher education. ^ , ^ 

♦ * ♦ will conduct a training program that will serve the needs of instltu- 
tlomil personnel and In addition will contain an Innovative component for train- 
ing employers. The projwsal contemplates the establishment of a cooperative 
education center at the University. Another objective of the proposal is to en- 
courage employers to establish job slots for cooperative education students 
nnich needed in a geographical area which is currently experiencing a high rate 
of unemployment. . * , 

A Training Program for Employers will be administered which is designed to 
educate employers In the field of cooperative education helping them to maximize 
the training for cooperative education students. The University has had a long 
and excellent experience in the administration of its cooperative education pro- 
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gnun. It will hoavlly Involve Its own faculty and stafT In the development of 
programs which will be conducted In several cities In the country. 

* * ♦ will receive continuing support for the development of "models" of 
several kinds of cooperative education programs. In addition the research will 
provide gnldellues to Instltuthms of hlglier education for planning cooperative 
programs. 

* ♦ * will conduct a research program to determine cUfterout methods of pre- 
paring students for cooperative education assignment. The proposal provides for 
the gathering, organising and dissemination of information regarding pre- 
employment cooperative education training methods and programs nationally. 
This Information sliould enable Institutions to determine methods of preparing 
students to Insure maximum benefit from each work asslgmnent. 

* * * will Investigate or research the cost benefit of cooperative education 
students to employers. An oi)eratlng model will he established and sele*»ted em- 
ployers In business and Industry w.lll provide data to develop cost-benefit figures 
for each, and tlie results combined to derive a national norm. 

Table F.— Regulations 

Office of Education 

COOPKRATIVE EDUCATION 

Funding criteria for fiscal year 107i 

On January 3, 1974, there was published In the Fkderai. Registeu at 39 FR 
843, a Notice of Proposed Rule Making which set forth criteria for funding of 
upplicathms for Fiscal Year 1974 for financial assistance under Part D of Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1065. as amended (Cooperative Education). 
A notice of closing date for filing such applications was published in the FEOEttAii 
Rkoister on Januarj* 10, 1974, 39 FR 152^. 

Interested persons were given until January 18, 1974, in which to submit writ- 
ten comments, suggestions, or make objections regarding the proposed criteria. 
No comments were received. 

Tlie criteria are therefore adopted without change, as set forth below. 

Effective daic. Since no substiintial changes have been made in the proposed 
criteria, they shall b(Kiome effective on April 1, 1974. 

Dated: March 13, 1974. 

John Ottina, 
ILB, Commissioner of Education. 

Approved : March 27, 1974. 

Gaspau W. Weinbekoer, 

SecretiPry of Healthf 
Bducatioitt md Welfare. 
(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance Program Number 13,510 Coopera- 
tive Education Program) 

Cooperative Education Programs 

NOTICE or FUNDING CtttTEttIA FoR FISCAt YEAU 1074 

Criteria for selection of applications 

(a) Funding criteria for grants for the conduct of programs of cooperative 
nUtcation. In add' don to the review criteria found In 45 CFR 100ai26(h) (pub- 
lished in the Federal Register November 6, 1973 (88 FR 3(W54)), the Commis- 
sioner shall evaluate applications requesting Federal support for the planning, 
establishment, expansion, or carrying out of cooperative education programs in 
accordance with the following criteria : 

(1 ) The extent to which the project proposes to : 

(1) Supplement the career educational opportunities that already exists at the 
applicant institution. 

(11) Modify existing undergraduate teaching practices, the student calendar, 
and curricula, to meet the particular needs of students participating in the 
cooperative education project, 

(2) The extent to which the project propo.ses to concentrate on the needs of 
low-income and minority students, veterans, women, and handicappe<l students. 

(8) The extent to which the proposed project provides for clearly defined pro- 
cedures tlmt give evidence of : 
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(i) Conii)n»licnslV(» aiul in-dopth planning. 

(ii) roor(hnati(»n hotwwn th<» .stndonf/.s work oxporionce and his acadonilcf and 
career goals. 

(iii) Eltoctive use of human and material resources. 

(4) Tlie extent to whlcli tlie proposal rk'tleets Institutional commitment to co- 
oporativo ediicntion, as evid(»n(;ed by : 

(i) Th(» involveuient. ol' administrators, trust(«(»s, faculty, .students, ejnployer.^, 
and cooperative education specialists. 

(ii) The establishment of procedures making curriculum and cab»iulai' chau^'es 
needed to reil(»ct the particular needs of students participating iu the cooperative 
education proj^ram. 

(iii) Tlie formulation of a cooperative education philosophy appropriate to the 
needs and characteristics of the particular institution. 

(20 U.S.C. 10S7b) 

(b) FumUno criteria for programs for trai^iinp iwrsonncl in ihe field of co- 
operative eihteation. In addition to the review criteria found in 45 CFR lOOa.26 
(b), the Commissioner shall evaluate applications requesting Federal support 
for the training of persons In the planning estabii^hment, administration, or 
coordination of programs of cooperative education in accordance with the 
following criteria : 

(1) The extent to which the project proposes to sensitize trainees to the need 
for the inodilication of existing undergraduate teaching practices, the student 
calendar, and curricula, to meet the particular needs of students participating 
In a cooperative education project. 

(2) The extent to which the project proposes to sensitize trainees to the par- 
ticular needs of low-income and minority students, veterans, women, and handi- 
capped students. 

(3) The extent to which the proposed project jjrovides for clearly defined 
procedures that give evidence of : 

( i ) Comprehensive and in-depth planning. 

(II) Effective use of human and nuiterial resources. 

(iii) The extent to which the applicant demonstrates Itn commitment to a 
eooi>erative education training program by Its proposal to utilize resources other 
than those which nmy be imide available by the Federal government. 

(5) The extent to which the proposed training program shows promise of 
developing trainees who may apply their expertise In more than one cooperative 
education program. 

(20 U.S.C. 10S7c) 

(c) Funding criteria for cooperative education research programs. In addi- 
tion to the review criteria found In 45 CFR I00a.2f>(b). the Commissioner shall 
evaluate applications requesting Federal support for research Into methods of 
improving, developing, or promoting the use of cooperative education programs 
in institutions of higher education according to the following criteria : 

(1) The extent to which the research project proposes to focus on the need to 
modify existing uiulergraduate teaching practices, the student calendar, and 
curricula, to iue<»t the particular needs of students participating in a cooperative 
education program. 

(2) The extent to which the research proposal reflects an emphasis on the 
particular needs of low-income and minority students, veterans, women, and 
handicapped students. 

(«) The extent to which the proposed proje(?t provides for clearly defined pro- 
cedures with : 

(i) Well delineated methodologies. 

(ii) Realistically designed work schedules. 

(Iii) A logical relationship between stated objectives and research design. 

(4) The extent to which the f)roposed project reflects limovative approaches 
to the operation of cooperative education programs. 

(5) The extent to which the proposed project provides for hypothesis and 
methodology that will develop, improve, and promote the uses of cooperative 
education nationally through ; 

( I ) Experimental as well as other kinds of models. 

(II) Various methods of information dissemination. 
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(20 U.S.C. 1087c) 

(d) General provisio^is regulations. Assistance under this program will be sub- 
ject to the regulations contained in Part 100a of Title 45 of the Code of Federal 
Kegulntlons. 

(20 Ij.S,C, 1221c(b)(l)) 

[FII Doc.74-7426 Filed 3-.21>-74;8:45 am] 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank yon. very much for your statement. You have 
heard some of the suggestions that liave been made for improvements 
in the program or expansion of the program. 

Let me take, if I locate it here, Dr. Brook's stati^ment and go through 
his recommendations and let me find out a few things about wliat your 
current practices are in these same areas so that we know sort of what 
we are comparing. 

I think you all have a copy of Dr. Brook's statement and if not, the 
staff will furnish you with a copy. 

On page 6, he indicates there ought to be a longer ixu'iod, 3 to 5 
years, for grants for applicants and I was wondering if you might 
talk to me a little about your experience with 3 years and the genesis 
of that 3-year idea. 

Mr. HoLDEN. As you know, we are finishing up the third year now. 
From what we can tell at this point, and I will concede that that can 
change when we get soma final reports in from last year's funding and 
we laiow more of what happens this year, but it looks like there is a 
definite p<3riod of t^me, I woulcbi't argue for 3 or 5 or what have you, 
but somewhere in that area, that is sufficient to get a program staiied 
and operating. 

Mr. O'Hara. In fact, one could make the argument that the 3-year 
or the shorter period would tend to give you more serious applicants 
rather tho.n the longer period. 

Mr. HoLDEN. I think so. In fact, in Florida, the State has come up 
with legislatiion to move in behind the Federal funding. One thing that 
Dr. Brook diid recommend though and I am not sure how he used the 
word feasibility but we are beginning more and more to feel that the 
institution really should be beyond tlie feasibility stage, too. 

Mr. O'HARi'.. They should have made a decision on feasibility 
already, too. 

Mr. HoLDEN. They should have talked to the faculty and done some 
exploration and got things moving along. 

Mr. O'Haua. Right.. ^ ^. ^ 

The declining scale suggestion is an efTovt, of course, to get the kind 
of institutional commitment that is going to be needed to ease them 
into it. Do you have any informal arrangements of this kind under the 
present program? 

Mr. IIoLm^N. Under the present program we imlly have not 
approached it like that. 

Mr. O'Haua. The third recommendation has to do with the maxi- 
mum for consortiums and otherwise to encourage consortia. I wonder 
what you experience has been with the consortium? Has it led you to 
any conclusion, the viability of the consortium approach ? 
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Mr. HoLDKN, 1 will l(^t Mr. Jctor answer, since lie hasl)een on a duy- 
to-cluy exposure to this. 

Mr. Jktkk. We ti'iecl to encourage the cojisortia approach. In fact, 
wo. have a luunbor of consoitia. Di*. Bi^ooks has the principal program 
and in Maine and Florida and Arkansas, and we have a number that 
v;« liave oncouraj;ed and foi* the very ivasons that Dv, Brooks stated, 
we havo eiicoui'a^ed them. 

We found that they woi'k out vei\v well and particularly with re- 
spect to not havin*:: toVluplicate service where one pei'son in a consortia 
ii\ one. institution can take responsibility foi* securing jobs in an area 
outside of the particular area. 

This has woi'ked ver>j very well. We find that from a monetary 
point of view, a consoi'tia can do a lot with a little money and can 
move interdependently and it has worked out very, very well. 

Ml'. OTIaka. I am wondering about the $75,000 limitation, both 
with respect to — well, with respect to institutions. The way it says 
in the law, "Xo one institution will receive more than $75,000," and do 
yoti treat a consortium as one institution ? 

Ml*. Jm:n. No, that has not really been a problem as far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. O^Haha. Is there a number of institntions, 10 institutions, you 
feel you could go up to some $100,000? 

Mr. Jktor. Surely. The way we would operate in that situation, 
we would fund eacli institution for a specfic amount of money. One 
institution in that consortium would be the lead institution and would 
take ihe respon?:ibilitv for overall coordination. Therefore, the institu- 
tions that are funded, those 10, for example, could each then contrib- 
ute whatever would l>e necessary to the consortium leader, who in turn 
would ciiiri'y it out in the consortium. That is not a problem. It is a 
technical problem, but fi*om an operating standpomt, it is not a 
problem to us. 

Mr. O'Haha. I am concerned about the individual institution. For 
instance, Dr. Enarson was here and, as you know, he is president of 
a very, vei*y large institution. 

Let's suppose all of a sudden Dr. Enai'son's people decided they 
really liked this idea of cooperative education and wanted to convert 
the whole Ohio State Engineering School into a co-op school. You 
know, it would take a very considerable amount of money. I am not 
sure I know what the point of this $75,000 limitation is. Have you run 
into any problems with it? 

Mr. #Im:n. Actually we have not. There is one institution we funded 
to tlie extent of sevei'al hundred thousand that has seven independent 
bi'anch campuses and here is where they are working in a consortium 
efFort and doing the very kind of thing tliat can be done where there 
ai*e divisible components that can be funded individually when put 
together with a lump sum like that. ^ 

Ml*. O'Haka. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Jktkk. That has not been a real problem at this particular 
point. 

It could be that Northeastern Univei^sity, for example, with some 
22,000 or so students where co-op efforts could include a immber of 
ctn-ricular programs, and $75,000 would not be very unich as far as 
their needs. 

3iu 
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Mr. 0'Hau.\. Right. 

Mr. HoLDEX. If Ohio State went the Northeastern approach, tliere 
is no way to mix these things together to give them that kind of 
money. 
Mr. Jktkr. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. But, it is entirely possible, what we are talking about 
is promoting, or enlarging the number of students involved , in co- 
operative education and it well might be that you get the largest 
effect by going after the big institution and it nii^^ht be easier to 
maximize your effort more if you have one big institution and less 
effort than with 10 small ones. 
You would have to have some sort of freedom from this limitation. 
Well, in any event, the suggestion was also made that we ought not 
to be quite so specific in our definition of *Svhat is cooperative educa- 
tion", m that we talk about "alternating periods of study with full- 
time employment", you know, and it has been suggested that maybe 
tliere ought to be some flexibility in that. 
Have you run into any problems with that ? 

Mr. HoLDEN. Particularly on the west coast, sir, the so-called paral- 
lel program is becoming moi'e and more popular. That is when the 
student may go to class in the morning and work in the aftenioon. 

In some ai'eas, in some types of schools, it is becoming more and more 
popular. How widespread that is, I don't know at this time. Tliat is one 
of the areas we have to explore further to discover if it is really going 
to be substantial. 

Mr. O'Hara. Eight. It w*as also suggested that a portion of the ap- 
propriation for research be earmarkedf or development of standardized 
procedures for evaluating the effectiveness of coop progi'ams. 
Would you have any counnents on that? What are you doing in the 
way of evaluation for effectiveness now ? It is a new program. 

Mr. Jeter. Actually, there is one grant that has been made that is 
addressing that particular subject and, of coui*se, it is a relatively new 
funding and in a new area for us, but we do reco^ize the fact that 
there is very definite need for this kind of evaluation and hopefully 
that we will move forward with that this year. 

Mr. O'Hara. In addition to the recommendations made by Dr. 
Brooks that I would like your reactions to, some questions have been 
raised with regard to some areas of the regulations. In the OE criteria 
for the selection of applicants and the funding of IV-D programs, 
there appeal's at several points language about "the extent to whicli 
the program proposes to concentrate on the needs of low-income and 
minority students and veterans and handicapped students." 

The question which has been raised, and I believe you were advised 
of this prior to .your appearance here, was about the statutory basis 
for these regulations. Where do you find the statutory authority for 
those criteria? 

Mr. HoLPKN. We have not had an opportunity to check with the 
genei^al counsel* so I can^t reply specifically to that. We will furnish 
an answer* and I am assuming there is a statutory authority. 

Mr. O'Haua. Wo certainly hope so. If there is, I don^t know where 
it is. I can't find it in part certainly. 

Mr. HoLDEK. It is not in part D and I am assuming, since what this 
program has done (to give sort of a rationale of why we are in that 
picture) is follow efforts in other "OE'* programs^ particular student 
aid programs^ which had gone that way. 

er|c 311 
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Ouo roiisoiu partiouiurly appropriiito for co-op oducation, is that 
there is more expense in bringing in the econonnoally disadvantaged. 

Mr. O^Har^v. One of the other members of the committee told me 
that he remcmbored a discussion, a very heated discussicn in this very 
room during the legislative process, about whether or not the priority 
ought to be built in for the sort of thing that you describeci in the 
application in your regulations and that the decision was finally made 
by a vote of the subcommittee not to do so and that the sihMice of part 1) 
oil that subject was meanin^rfu^ that is, that, y^ou know, it reflected a 
conscious decision not to build in such a priority. 

Now, I am not present at that particular mark-up. But one of those 
who was had so advised me and I would like to liave a reply to that 
question, 

[Subsequently, the Ofiice of Education submitted the following :] 

OiaucE or Education Staff Mkmouandum 
Ro : Statutory authority for funding criteria uiiilor IIEA IV-D, 

I. BACKOUOUND 

1. On January 3, 11)74. funding criteria, for the fiscal year 1074, for selection 
of ai)i>lieations for Hiiaiicial assistance under tlie Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram (title IV~1> of the Higher Education Act of 1905, as amended) were pub- 
Ushcd in the Federal Rey inter (39 F.R. 843) under the notice of proposed rule- 
making procedure. Interested persons were given until January 18, 1974 in 
which to stibmit written comments, suggestions, or make objections regarding 
the proposed criteria. No coninietita were received. The criteria were therefore 
adopted without change and republished in the Federal Register with an effec- 
tive date of April 1, 1974 (39 F.R. 11938) . 

2. Tho funding criteria wore applicable to three categories of applications set 
out in specific paragraphs as follows: paragraph (a), criteria for tlie conduct 
of programs of cooperative education; paragraph (I)), criteria for training per- 
sonnel in the tleld of cooperative education; and paragraph (3), criteria for 
cooperative education research programs. Each of these respective paragraplis 
indicates that among the criteria to be taken into account in the evaluation of 
applications under these categories is the extent to wlilch [the project] pro- 
poses to concentrate on, or reflect a sensitivity to, the particular needs of low- 
income ami minority students, veterans, women, and liandicapped students (sub- 
paragraphs fa) (2), (h) (2), (c)(2)),' 

3. A question was raised during recent overalglit liearlngs on the Cooperative 
Education Program l)ef6re the Special Stibcomnilttee on Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor on ^fay 21, 1974 us to tlie statutory authority 
for these criteria. 

II. UKt.EVANT mnSLATIVE HISTOUY 

1. The legislative history of th*» Coor»eratlve Education Program (HEA IV-D) 
supports the view that the decree to which the needs of disadvantaged groups 
would be met under the program was one of the considerations which motivated 
Congress to enact the legislation. 

2, The amendment was originally introduced in the Senate as Amendment 
70i5 to 309S, the bill antecedent to and merged Into S. 37G0 which was eimcted 
as P.L, 90--r)7r». The sponsors of the amendment were Senators Hiirtke and Kuchel. 
On the day S. 37G9 was being read for passage In the Senate, Senator Kuchol 
exDlalned his concept of the purpose of the nmetidment to supiwrt cooperative 
education as follows (Dally Cong. Rec. JtUy 15, 10(18, pp. S8G79-8080) : 



^Thc CooporntlvG Education profc'ram was added to the HEA ns Title 1V~D by P.L. 
Of>-575. It nuthorlzo« the mnklnj? of jrrftnts to inHtltutlons of higher educatlou over n 
p«'riod of not more tlmn three fiscal years to estftbllsh. expand, or carry out programs of 
coonerntivc education which nU»»rnnte periods of fuU-tinie ncndciuic study with periods 
of full -time pubHc or private employment that \^ acadomioally wrlnted. The statute al?^o 
authorises the making of sranta or contracts for training person^ in administering such 
programs and for reseurch into methods of improving, developing, or promoting the use 
of cooperative education. (20 U.S.C. 1087a-l087c) 
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"The efforts of the National Commission on Cooperative Education, the Ford 
Foundation, and large number [sic] of private enterprises and academic in- 
stitutions throughout the country have in recent years greatly multiplied ac- 
tivity iu cooperative education. We are only begliming to learn the full range 
of value in applying the concept of *spaced learning*. This concept permits a 
fruitful interplay of the inlluences of worl; experience on the one hand and 
academic training on the other. 

•Working your way through college* is a traditional American idea — particular- 
ly in tlie western region of our Nation. The Idea of offering students an opi>or- 
tunity to earu their own financial support is closely attuned to the traditional 
American concept of self-help. BtU cooperative education is far more than this. 
It provides otyportunities for social and economic adjustment to students who 
have not enjoyed the full advantages of our abundant American society. It 
(fives them an opportnnity to oriait their trainrii; directly toward work ev- 
perience and later social adjustment. 

As hearings before the Education Subriominittee have shown, the use of co- 
operative txlucntioii techniques has proved particularly valuable as a vital 
social bridge for those students who need to he brought into the mainstream of 
American Ufa, 

The president of Wilberforce University in Ohio, the Nation's oldest Negro 
university, recently testified that cooperative education programs have reinvi* 
goruted and given new hope to Negro students seeking to move out of racial 
isolation. In the past, Negro college students in the Border States have confined 
their goals is so«called *prestige* employment in the ministry or teaching. Today, 
by virlue of the alteniative between worh ewperienee and a periodic return to 
academio institutions there are neiv possibilities for students who would other" 
wise hesitate to vault in one jump the hurdles of segregation. There is a new 
desire and opportunity to become engineers, accountants, and businessmen* 

The student body at Wiiberforce has tripled. The capability of these long 
established Negro institutions to provide a meaningful bridge to modern society 
has greatly expanded. 

For those who poss^ess the advantages of education there is opportunity. 
There is a growing stream of information to help us understand our changing 
world. Data Is no longer a mere luxury, but a necessity, as our daily problems 
become more coupled. But what of our urban poor who cannot use these tools? 
What of the frustration of youth in the Mexican barrio, in Hunter's Point, or 
Watts to whom many meanings of onr modern soniety are lost? 

There is a growing gap between those able to incre^ise their understai.ding 
fast enough to keep pace with the changing world and those condemned \:o in- 
creasing: exclusion from the world of knowledge. If we are to find the techni- 
cians of tomorrow, we ought to seek no further than those who have been 
cruelly disenfranchised in the communications revolution. Prudent economics 
suggests this course, a sense of responsible democracy demands it. (Emphasis 
.suftplied) 

In view of italic passages in the legislative debate cited above, it would 
appear that there is ample indicia in the legislative history to warrant the Com- 
missioner's taking Into account, in the evaluation of applications, the d<^gree to 
which the requested project relates to the needs of disadvantaged students in 
the npplicaiit school. To exclude the criteria in question and to remain neutral 
on the subject might, on the other hand, be regarded as inconsistent with this 
legislative history. 

in. STATUTORY CONTKXT 

In developing criteria for funding of application under IIET IV--D, the Com- 
missioner must not only make them responsive to current priorities in the field 
of cooporativ(» education, hut also tn the continuing pattern of Congressional con- 
cern for the disadvantaged, as reflected in the Higher Education Act as a whole. 
Keferencos to this concern on the part of Congress in the Act relate to Indians 
(see. 302(a)(2)), minority and economically disadvantaged (sec; 401(a) (2) 
and (4) )♦ veterans (sec. 420) and handicapped (sec. 521). In addition. Congress 
has also made explicit its intention to assist women in education (Title IX of 
P.L. 02-318). 

IV. 

It must be noted that the criteria in fpiestlon are not threshhold eligibility 
requirements. They merely inform applicants that in the evaluation of an appli- 
cation the Commissioner will consider the needs of **low-lncome and minority 
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stiulenta, veterans, women, and handicapped students** In the context of a total 
evaluation of the application and in accordance with all criteria set forth in the 
pubUshed notice.^ Tlius, as noted in each paragraph of the puhlication in the 
Federal Register of April 1, 1974, all applications will also be reviewed by the 
Commissioner in accordance with the review criteria found in 45 CPU 100a.26(b) , 
published in the Federal Register, Noveinbor 0, 107S (38 F.R. 30054). Moreover, 
there are other funding criteria to which the Commissioner must give consider- 
ation, as exemplified for Instance by §(a)(3) thereof, which requires that the 
Commissioner in evaluating cooperative education progmm applications consider 
in addition : 

***rhe extent t^ which the proposed project provides for clearly defined pro- 
cedures that give evidence of : 

(!) Comprebeiisive and In-depth planning. 

(II) Coordination between the student's work experience and his academic 
and c*aroer goals. 

(lii ) RftVctivp u.se of human and material re.sourcos" 
and § (^0^4) which reqtilresblm to consider: 

"The extent to whioh the proposal reflects In.'^titutional eommitjuent to co- 
operative education, as evidence hy : 

(i) The involvement of administrators, trustees, faculty, students, employers, 
and cooperative education specialists. 

( 11 ) The e.stnblishmcmt of procedures making curriculum and calendar changes 
needed to reflect the particular needs of students participating in the cooperative 
education program. 

(ili) The formulation of a cooperative education philosophy appropriate to 
the needs and characteristics of the particular institution.** (20 U.S.C. 1087b) 

v. CONCLUSION 

In light of the foregoing, it appears that there is ample authority for the adop* 
tion of the criteria In question. ^ 

Mr. O'Haua. I have been reminclecl that the 1972 iunendment 
inchided proprietary schools as elij^ible for co-op frrants. What has 
been tlie experience with proprietary schools? Have any applied? 

Mr. HoLDKX. We have had no requests. Thoy are notified when the 
elijribility and accreditation unit sends out a notice that the in.stitution 
is elijrible for a Federal program and IV D is listed for the ones that 
are proprietary. 

Mr. O^Hara! I should think a number of them would be particularly 
suited to that kind of pro^rram. For instance* the business school; it 
seems to me it would make a fjood deal of sense to do some co-op educa- 
tion in there. 

Mr. HoLT>KN. It mija:ht be that the alternating period is something 
that is strange to them. 

Mr. O'Haka. The alternating period* yes. You heard the earlier testi- 
mony todav and you heard Dr. Enarson^s criticism of the college work 
study regulations in that lots of student's needs have been satisfied. As 
determined bv his needs* now he can not be pemitted to eai*n another 
5 cents in university employment of any kind or el.se the university 
finds itself then in deep trouble with the Office of Education. 



2 In roRponne to the emergence of specified cnte^ories of needs from time to time, and in 
ordor most plfectlvelv to atillsse the moneys nppronr!n*ed hy Concresa to servo the prob- 
Irms currently rnlsed 1)v thpge needs, the Ofilca of Educntlon endenvors to set priorities 
tlmt nre responsive witliin the projrrnm frnttiework to these emer^ting needs on n flsonl 
vonr hnsls. The establishment by regulation of snch evnhmtion criteria Is consistent with 
court decisions on nnproprinto ndministrntive prnetice. It hns been held, for instnnre. 
thnt nn njjencv which declined to ndopt stnndnrds for selection nmonjr non«prpference 
rnndidntes for 'housing assistntice thereby failed to establish a fair and orderly procedure 
fnr altocatlnjr a scarce supply of such assistance and thus laid Itself open to a charge of 
violating procedtirat due process, tlotmes v. New York CiUf Housing Authority, f?l>8 F. 2d 
202. 205 (2ndCir. 1008). 
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Have you, in cooperutivo education, tried any way other than the 
three provisions of the criteria for funding, wliicli I iiave pohited out, 
to pose any Ihnitation on the amounts tliat people may earn and to 
evolve needs analysis in any way in the co-ops? 

Mr. HoLDKX, No; I don't think that is part of our role at all, be- 
cause, as at Northeastern, they can earn $4,000 or $5,000 in the engi- 
neering field and in some place they are barely getting enough together 
to get by on, but I think that is part of the wliole creative tiling of co- 
operative education. Some jobs pay better. 

Mr. O'Haha. That is what happens when they get out, too. 

Mr. HoLDKN. Yes, and this is a good time for them to find out. 

Mr. OHak.\. Riglit. They are having a special, once-a-year occasion 
over in the House today, at which time former members return and wc 
get a chance to renew old acquaintance, so I am going to cut this short, 
knowing that I have you down at the foot of the hill here and can get 
back at you sometime. 

I don't have to drag you down from Maine or from Columbus and 
since all of us are always on the verge of becoming former members 
I think I had better make this "be kind to former membei^s day" and I 
thank you very much for having come over and testifying before us, 
and it may wefl be, and probably will be, that we will be talking to you 
again about these programs. 

Thank you very much. Our next hearing will be on May 28 when we 
will continue our investigation in the field of student assistance looking 
at the loan component of title IV. 

[Whereupon at 11 :25 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
Tuesday, May 28, 1974.] 
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APPENDIX 



The City of New Yoek, 

Office op the Mayor, 

IjRBAr: Corps, 
New York, June 12, 1974. 

Congressman James P. O'Hara, 

Chairmanf Special Sui'Committee on Education, Committee on Education and 
Lahar, Cannon BuildinOi Washington, D»C* 

Dear Congressman O'Hara: One year ago March, the Director of the Urban 
Corps, Mr. Stanley Litow, delivered an extensive testimony before the Sub* 
Committee on Lal>or, Health, Education and Welfare of the House Oonimittee of 
Appropriations. Because limited time left to prepare a wholly new statement, I 
will excerpt much of it since it is atill pertinent in order to submit some written 
testimony to your Special Sub*Committee on Education. : have prefaced it vdth a 
few remarks on the present standing of the Urban Corps. 

We hope this will contribute to a more positive consideration of the Federal 
College Work-Study Program funding. 
Sincerely, 

Pamela Gwynn, 
Actinff Director, 

Preface 

The Urban Corps has continued to service a few thousand iviore work-study 
students over 19T3-74. 00% of the students indicated that they had come to 
work In the Urban Corps Work-Study program for the chance to gain a valuable 
work experience, and 80% Indicated that It was a good chance to test out career 
plans. 

Although the number of students w^^.klng In the Urban Corps decreased over 
the past academic year, this Is in no way attributable to the change in the City's 
government. T>ie Urban Corps program has received strong support from the 
new administration which Is indicated by our budget allocation for Fiscal Year 
1974-76. While many programs and agencies have received cut backs, the Urban 
Corps budget remains at the previous year*s level. Therefore, we can continue to 
fund well over 5,000 work-study students for the coming Fiscal Year, However, 
due to the reduced work*study allocations made to colleges who contract with the 
Urban Corps, the program anticipates placing considerably fewer students over 
the coming 1074-75 program. 

With so much emphasis being placed on vocational development and market* 
able college graduates, the Urban Corps has provided thousands of college work- 
study students with real job exp''**<ence and has eliminated the "Catch of 
hiring— you need work >xperience lu get work. 

The need for work experience Is In greater demand. Should not the work-study 
allocation rise with It and thus provide the greatest nuuiber of students with the 
opportunity to earn to learn, and learn to earn at college? « 

Testimony delivered before the House Coniniltlee on Appropriations, Sub* 
Committee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

"The Federal College Work-Study Program, with grants made directly- to 
the Urban Corps* over 170 constituent colleges, represents the foundation of the 
Urban Co/ps, supporting 80% of the salaries of the Interns, The City of New 
York provides the matching 20% In each case, and in this way Is able to hire 
some 7,000 stiidents In one fiscal year. 

Operating as one of the most creative utilizations of the college work-study 
program, the Urban Corps offers i 

(a) An opportunity for students to learn about our City by making a contri* 
butlou in a Held related to their career interests, 

(313) 
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(h) An opportunity for a souvco of Himnclal nsslstniice to students certlflc<l 
;»y tholr colleges as being In need of funds to continue their education. 

(c) A significant nninpower resource capable of carrying owl urgently needea 
assignments In the public Interest. . . ^ r^.* 

Onco those students graduate, a signlticant inunbor of them return to the City 
to complete tho tasks they began as college Interns. 

Kach year for the last seven, the number of college iiiterns working in the 
Urban Corps bas increased. From a few hundred in 1060, to the current 7,000 
students who worked full and part time during the past fiscal year. This in* 
crease in »lze has also produced a corresponding increase In effectiveness an In- 
terns havo participated In projects which would not have been possible with- 
out their aid. At present, college students are working In over 100 different major 
Cltv agencies and In, literally, thousands of field locations. 

College students staff summer recreation programs; working for the Youth 
Services Agency, do research In our City hospitals, manage adolescent health 
programs, perform research studies on City projects, work with the mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped, etc, ^, . 

Indlvludal Interns have redesigned electrical systems for our Fire Depart- 
ment, conducted research studies both on francbized bus service In Manhattan 
and utillv.atlon of ambulances in Now York City; and completed a follow-up 
svudv on former out-patients at a Citv hospital psychiatric unit. 

One Cltv museum, the Museum of the City of New York, stays open only 
through the support of Urban Corps interns who function as tour guides, design 
exhibits, run museum education programs, etc. ^ 

The City*s hospitals effectively utilized the talents of nearly 600 college stu- 
dents working as aids In the emergency rooms, x-ray technicians, clinical Ivb 
technicians, etc. Interns working virtually on their own operated a blood bank 
at Lincoln Hospital. . ^ 

The City Bureau of Lead Poisoning relies upon Urban Corps college stu- 
dents to do the field work necessary to educate mothers In ghetto neighborhoods 
about the availability of testing facilities, I^ast summer, a team of 25 such 
students working for 10 weeks, were able to personally screen over 600 mothers 
resulting in nearly 850 babies being tested for lead poisoning. 

A City sponsored half-way house for ex-mental patients relies upon Urban 
Corps Interns to stafJ Its arts program, featuring dance, dranmtlcs, arts and 
crafts. It has been able to expand Its patient enrollment only because of the 
supplemental staff of college interns (mostly psychology mojors, and masters 
candidates seeking degrees in psychiatric social work). 

At the Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, Urban Corps Interns 
designed and completed the research for an exhibit titled "The History of the 
Black Man In Staten Island'*, They also founded the **Staten Island Ecology Action 
Center'*, which, operating out of a store-front, sought to inform Staten Island 
residents of Its ecological plight, and suggest alternatives iXi the present course 
of environmental distruction. ^ . . . * . 

In summing up the activities '^f the Urban interns assigned to the Labora- 
tory Department of Fordham Hospital, Dr, Norman Pfleffer, Chief of Pathology 
said, "Without their help (Urban Corps Intenis) , . . we would not have been 
able to provide full patient services In the* laboratories this summer**. 

in short. Urban Corps College Work-Study interns have been indispensable 
In the delivery of City services. 

When the College Work-Study Program was initiated, It was seen as a means 
of assisting financially needy students to remain in college. Operating ofP-campus 
through the Urban Corps we have seen the work-study program develop Into 
a means of involving students in the management of our communities by allow- 
ing them to participate In the best civics lesso^a they could ever receive— to 
leani by doing. ^ . 

Educationally, students have an opportunity, through the Urban Corps, of 
expanding their learning outside the walls of the college campus; of being able 
to relate classroom knowledge to real world situations. 

Part of the fritstratlotis on the canipUMes of th(» 10GO*« w*as due to an inability 
of students to find a constructive outlet for change within established systems. 
The Urban Corps, for thousands of studetits. has provided that outlet. 

Working slde-by-slde wUh civil servants, college students have been able 
to understand the complexities of their government, and come to appreciate 
the difficult battle that public servants face In delivering City services. They 
have become part of a team that brings communities together to resolve City 
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problems, and have gone back to their campnseu with u new reHi>ect for nmnici* 
pal government. 

At the beginning of one Urban Corps Humnier program, 80% of our 3500 
interns characteri^€d large city government as "inefficient**, ''not oim\ to new 
ideas". 

At the end of the same sununer that some iK'rcentage was reverse(!, as a 
full 78% of our interns felt the agency that they worked for was '*efBcieut 
and open to new ideas*'. This attitude change was only possible through a 
program that offers students an opportunity to l)ecome intimately involved in 
our bureaucracy, to understand its difficulties and become committed to 
consiruotivc change. . . 

Based uiwn our success here in New York City. 70 othe. communities, nation- 
wide, have initiated Urban Corps programs. Cities like Minneai>olls, Atlanta, 
Dayton, Detroit, Ohica^xi and iloston have successfully duplicated broad based 
CWSP ifunded ofitKiampus internship progranis. 

We now come to a most crucial turning iwint; shall cuts in Federal aid to 
Higher Education be made on a wholesale basis, or are we not c(mimitted to 
view each and every aid program on its merits. 

The College Work-Study Prograni is not just another means of supplying 
dollars to needy students, although it does acc(miplish that end quite well 

The larger and more imiK)rtant story is that through the Urban Corps* program 
in New York City and in cities around the nation, Work-Study has provided 
an opiwrtunity unique in higher education and city management. It is a co- 
operative venture that injects our cities with new ideas brought by students 
eager to get a job done and make their influence felt, while offering students 
educational opportunities and career guidance that our universities cannot olfer. 

In the lace of this evidence we must not cut Work-Study funds. Instead, we 
must see to it that they are increased to their maximum level of funding. 



Our office now coordinates a National Association of Urban Corps programs. 
The intention of the Association is to establish a flow of Information exchange 
so thai: we can contribute to each other*s progress and development, and develop 
a iiat.lpnal posture on Issues such as the College Work-Study Program which 
greatly effect us. 



DiHEOTon, HlOHEB EDUCATION, REGION V, 

OrFicE or Education, DHEW, 
SOO South Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III 

Dear Sir: The work-s^-'idy award for Belleville Area College for the 1976 flscal 
year will be approxlnmteiy $12,234. This flgure Is based upon our $31,600 panel 
award times the 38.714245 uniform state percentage of Illinois. This reduced 
amount, down from $26»077 for flscal year 1974, has caused me great concern. 

Much of the responsibility for the reduced work-study award has a result of 
lack of experience of Belleville Area College In the fleld of flnanclal aids. Another 
factor could be that Belleville Area College dcobligated .$10,000 work-study fimds 
for fiscal year 1974 ; however, it was explained by the Office of Education that the 
deobllgation would not be held against any school In determining future awards. 

The Office o? Education must also shoulder the responsibility for the Belleville 
Area College reduced work-study award. The seminar conducted by the OE in 
Bloomlngton, Illinois on Oct. 11 and 12, 1973 led me to believe that very iiccurate 
Information and realistic requests were essential for conslderptlon of funds. We 
were told that Inflated student cost flgures and unreasonable requests for funds 
would be rejected. I believe .he Information that was passed out at that meeting, 
and submitted the trlpart application accordingly. The cost budget for room, 
board, and personal expenses for students estimated by Belleville Area College Is 
complied to be about $1,600. This Is a vety realistic figure for the Oreatitir St. T^ouls 
Area. I also anticipated an Increase of 130 head count. This figure was based upon 
the tremendous amount of area and populathm sliie, District #522 was to Increase 
because of the Illinois law that r^qulres alt areas of the state to be Included Iti a 
Junior College District by July 1, 1974. The areas being added to the district 
have populations with substantial need which also had a bearing on our request 
for work-study funds'. 
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The $1,600 cost figure for room, board, and personal expenses was considered 
excessive by the OfBce of Eklucatlon and reduced to $1,150. We were Informed of 
this by the notification of Rei^tonal Review Action letter and Infonned of the 
appeal procedures. The reduction of expenses, needless to say, knocked the heck 
out of our work-study request. I accepted the reduction and did not appeal, 
Instead I contacted several Junior College Districts and found that they had 
been treated similarly. Based on the replies of other community colleges, I was 
satisfied with the answer. In retrospect I now wonder if the Junior College Dls* 
trlcts, at least In Southern Illinois were discriminated against. 

Belleville Area College received the Basic Education Opportunity Grant pay* 
ment schedule only to find that the same OflSce of Education that used $1,160 as 
an average for room, board and personal expenses for computation of work-study 
awards now thinks that $1,500 Is a reasonable figure. I challenge the logic of the 
Ofllce of Education that states for the same period of time (fiscal year 1975) two 
programs administered by the same agency can have two different sets of costs. 
Perhaps the OfRce of Education uses different averages for different classes of 
students, for different programs, for different areas, etc. If so, then this should 
be investigated. 

Based upon the above information, the work-study auoard for Belleville Area 
GoUeffe shoald be recomputed. I am aware that the normal channel for appeals 
has long been closed but the needy students will benefit from a higher work-study 
award than $12,234. This request Is not unreasonable because If Belleville Area 
College would have received an award near the dollar amount requested on the 
1974-'75 Trl-Part application, OE Form 1036 9/73, than obviously we would have 
no problem. 

Again, to reiterate, because of lack of experience my ofllce was not able to effec- 
tively operate within the accepted system. The real question Is why should the 
needy student suffer as a result of both my lack of responsibility concerning the 
flpt>eal procedure and the Oflflce of Education's seeming Inconsistencies. 
Sincerely yours, 

Lm H. KNOGBEXt 

Financial Aids Coordinator, Belleville Area College. 



YEiiLow Springs, Ohio, May 29, 

Hon. Jam£s G. O'Hara, 

Ghairmm^ Special Subcommittee on Education, House Bducatioi* and Labor 
Committee, House Office Buitding 22///, WasMnyton, D.C. 

Dkab Conorbssman O'Hara : I have read with Interest and endorsement the 
testimony of Mr. Kenneth T. H. Brooks of the University of Maine regarding the 
"potential of CJooperatlve Education In encouraging higher education opportuni- 
ties for the rural poor." 

I am writing you In particular regarding a further recommendation of Mr. 
Brooks which I heartily endorse. 

The enhancement of a student's education and the chance to earn his way 
are of tar greater Imiwrtnnce than the length and method of scheduling i;he 
work experience. Much would be gained, I believe, from striking from Sect. 461 

(a) the words " that alternate periods of full time academic study with 

periods of full time public or private employment** 

Following a life long experience In cooperative education, college teaching and 
administration, I now serve as an active consultant to some thirty colleges and 
universities from New Hampshire to California. Included In these Institutions 
are private and public colleges and universities, two and four year colleges In 
both rural and urban areas. 

For some time I have been suggesting to the United States Office of Education 
that the Federal leglslatloti should define cooperative education In comprehensive 
and accurate langtmge and not In narrow specifics which exclude well-known and 
varied forms of effective cooperative education programs. Such a comprehensive 
formulation might be stated as follows : 

"Cooperative Education Is an organised plan for arranging and utilising non* 
classroom experiences as an Integral part of a student*s college program.** 

This statement : 

1. Does not limit cooperative education to the alternation of fulMlme study 
periods with full-time employment periods. There Is a Considerable number of two 
and four year colleges with highly successful cooperative education programs In 
which students study and work concurrently (part-time study and pttrt-tlme 
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work) on varying forms of alteration within a weekly schedule, The principles 
of p acement, supervision, and educational relevance can apply in many forms 
of alternation in both undergraduate and graduate education, and in both day 
and evening programs. 

^^^^^ cooperative experiences only to paid employment, recognizing 
that voluntary service may offer excellent educational opportiyaities for individ- 
ual students in situations where funds are not available for monetary com- 
pensation, 

It does seem desirable for the legislative description to give some meaningful 
and inclusive characterization of cooperative education such as : "The purpose 
of cooperative education is to provide for students work or other comparable non- 
classroom experiences which, combined with academic studies and suitable coun- 
seling, enhances their education and career or professional preparation. Although 
flnancial assistance is not the major purpose of a cooperative education program, 
it will assist many students to finance a college education." 

A further statement might be included: "Codperative Education programs 
operate on varied schedule patterns of combining study and work experiences— 
mme on alternating periods of study and work ; some on longer periods of full 
time internship, etc. Cooperative programs may serve students in any area of 
undergraduate study— agriculture, business, education, engineering, forestry, 
liberal arts, .jcience and other pre-professional fields. Cooperative programs 
may also be arranged in graduate and professional schools; also In adult educa- 
tion programs." 

Perhaps there should also be included something to the effect that , , . 
"Cooperative Education programs require the interest and participation of a 
wide range of employers and agencies In all fields of endeavors who cooperate 
with a college or university in this plan of educating and training human talent. 
For employers, cooperative education serves as a useful and economical way to 
a potential source of well-prepared personnel for future full-time employment.** 

Finally, the following might be an appropriate statement to include in the 
legislation : "Colleges or Universities projecting cooperative education programs 
which Includes a substantial amount (not def red hut assumed to be more than 
one summer period?) of non-classroom experience, and which are organized and 
supervised for students as an integral part of their educational course, are 
eligible for federal grants to plan and develop such programs under duly au- 
thorized appropriations of this act." 

I offer these recommendations to you and your committee with the hope they 
will be useful in your deliberations. I will be glad to respond further In any way 
that may be helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 

J. DuDtET Dawson, 
College Consultant on Cooperative Education* 

P.S.—I have also served extensively as a consultant for the National Com* 
mission for Cooperative Education although the above recommendations do not 
necessarily represent the official views of the Commission. 



Sullivan Busxnkss CoLttx^e, 
^ .^^ LouisiHllet Ky.t May SO, 1971 

James G. O'Hara, 

Chairmm, Congress of tU United States, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Education and Labor, Special Subcommittee on Education, $20 Camm 
House Office Building, Washington, B.C. 
Dba» Conorbssman O'Hara: In response to Dick Fulton's letter and your 
letter of May 23 concerning our experiences with the College Work-Study Pro- 
gram, may I share a few highlights and successes with you. 

Since our entry into tlie College Work-Study Program, we have seen the pro- 
gram grow and prosper at our institution. Some of the reasons for these successes 
have been : 

(1) the type of student who chooses to attend a private business college and 
their special drives and work attitudes. 

(2) because we are proprietary, all of our OWS Jobs are in o(f*campu8 public 
service type organi^tions who really have a need for help, and where our student 
really sees a purpose and results from their work ofltorts. 
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Enclosed with this letter is a copy of our college newspaper, describing how 
the OWS Program works at Sullivan. I am sure that many other institutions 
like ours have had similar experiences. 

We have found in case after case where a OWS afterschool job has meant 
the difference in staying in school or having to quit. This job means lunch money, 
bus fare, clothing funds, and has met other needs. 

Because we have used these funds for the needy student from very poor families, 
we have seen cases where the very first job the OWS Student received after 
graduation from Sullivan more than doubled his or her families total Income for 
the past year. Yes, a OWS job and the training it enabled the student to afford, 
helped break that poverty cycle for this student. 

In addition, we feel strongly that the requirement that proprietary schools 
use only non-profit, off-campus employment for OWS Jobs is in fact a tremendous 
benefit for both the schools and the student. We don't have any make-work jobs 
such as three people washing the same window pane. Every job our students 
receive is at agencies where a position exists and where there is a definite need 
for help. Some of the agencies we presently serve In our community arc the 
Salvation Army, March of Dimes, Heart Association, Legal Aid, Social Security, 
Red Cross, Muscular Dystrophy, Senior House, Actors Theatre, YWCA, YMOA, 
and many others. ^ ^ 

What a wonderful opportunity for the student to serve and the agency to be 
served with a minimum contribution. 

In summary we strongly feel that the College Work-Study Program funds, as 
we have used them, have been a rewarding and meaningful experience for both 
the college and the students involved. 

We hope the information we have shared with you will be of some help to your 
committee. We also hope the program will be expanded and continued in future 
years. 

Our students need the program and the organtasAtions we work with need 
the program;" and everyone, the student, the non-profit organisation, and the 
community benefit from the OWS Program at Sullivan. 
. Sincerely, 

A. R. SULUVAN, 

EaeouUve Vice President 

Enclosure. 

"CotLJBQB WOBK STUDY" HBJLPS SUtLlVAN STUDBN'-S MoVK AhBAD 

(By Prandne Bowers) 

The College Work Study Program (OWSP) was originated by the Federal 
' Government in order to provide financial assistance to students who need It 
Need Is determined from a Parents' Confidential Statement of Income. Essentially, 
the family Income must be under .$7,800 per year In order to qualify. If a student 
comes from a very large family, the Income level may be somewhat hlgheri 

The college, through our Financial Aid ofl!ce, finds tho Jobs for the students. 
The Jobs must be at a non-profit organise -Ibn that is not aflSliated with any par- 
ticular reli^ous group. The student earns $1.75 per hour, of which, the federal 
government pays 80% and the organization that employs the student pays the 
other 20%. ^ 

There are approximately 48 Sullivan students presently enrolled on this pro* 
gram and the students generally work two hours a day after school. The nor- 
mal hours are 3:00*5:00 p.m., Monday through Frldayi If a student's need Justi- 
fies It, a student may work 18 hours a week while in school, and up to 40 hours 
a week du ring vation periods. . ^ 

By working on this program, students are able to reduce the amount of loans 
they often need in order to attend Sullivan. The program has other advantages 
too. Advantages such as having the opportunity to see what the business world 
is really like. The students employed on this program learn to cope with different 
kinds of people and situations which will be valuable to them In their future 
ofilce Jobs. Not only do the students learn on the Job, but they have the opportunity 
of using the many skllU. they have learned while attending Sullivan. 

If vou need financial assistance in paying for tuition, feel free to see Mrs. 
Sullivan In Eoom 483, who is Financial Aid Director here at Sullivan. 
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Below you will find some comments OWSP students have made regarding their 
Jobs. 

MY COLLEGE WORK-STUDY JOB BY PHYLLIS BOHOENBAKCHLEB 

Upon entering the College Work-Study program, I was given a Job at the Legal 
Aid Society which is located at 307 S. 5th St. The school placed me at Legal Aid 
because I am studying to be a Legal Secretary. 

My duties include filing, typing, operating a desk-top switchboard, and run- 
ning errands at the courthouse. I have learned many things during my six 
months at 1^1 Aid, particularly how to deal with the public. I had never be- 
fore experienced being in a situation in which I dealt with people of very low 
Incomes and people with serious emotional and physical problems. 

Working at Legal Aid has given me vj'luable experience and has enriched my 
life to where I am now better able to take orders, organize my work and run an 
office. I also have a better understanding of the laws and legal forms that per- 
tain to adoptions, divorces and general court actions. 

I have been fortunate to have a Job at Legal Aid because I get to work with 
about twenty Intelligent lawyers who are an asset to their community. They al- 
ways have a nice word and a pleasant way of letting you feel you really belong 
to the Legal Aid staff. The salary I earn has also helped with my college expenses. 

BBBNADETTE TAYLOR 

Through the College Work Study Program, I am employed by Juvenile Court, 
which is located at 6th & Jefferson Streets. (College work-study Jobs are usually 
within easy walking distance of the school.) 

My duties are operating a microfilm machine and filing. I also handle incoming 
calls from clients by dlrecHng the calls to the proper social worker. To do this 
I must determine what type of case the person calling has, and if it concerns 
•a Juvenile or an adult. 

I feel that my participation in this program has given me valuable on-the-job 
experience and a greater Insight into city government In addition, I receive 
$1.75 per hour which helps me pay for some of my educational expenses. 



Spencebun College, 
Louisville^ Kp., May 20, 1914. 

Hon. James O'Haka, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingionf B.C. 

Dbab Sib : It is my understanding that the special subcommittee on education 
in the House of Representatives is now holding hearings regarding the College 
Work-Study Program. It has been my experience, through working with the Col- 
lege Work-Study Programs at Sullivan Business College and Spencerian College 
both proprietary schools located In Louisville, Kentucky, that the College Work- 
Stndy Program has been extremely successful. Through Its use we have seen many 
worthy young people gain training through their own work efforts and enter re- 
spectable employment. 

If necssary, I could <iocument specific cases where I have seen young persona 
from welfare families earn their education through the College Work-Study 
Program and enter good positions in the business world. 

Since entering the College Work-Study Program, the two schools have con- 
tacted with 36 non-profit agencies within our community ; and have not only 
served students well, but have served the non-profit community. As you well 
know, our schools are unable to employ Work-Study students and must work all 
of them in these non-profit agencies. 

Again, I would like to speak to the success of the College Work-Study Program 
in our Institutions < hope that your committee will be able to recommend 
continuing this pro/, am. 
Sincerely yours, 

HARRV V. WfilBEB, 

Baeeutive Director. 
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MAB8Enr«DKAU0H0N BusiNSas OoLLEQBt 

Montgomery Ala,, May 21, 19^* 

Hon. James G. P*Haea, 
Home of Representatives, 
Washingtonf D.O, 

Dbab Conqressman O'Haba: I remember the outstanding remarks that you 
made at the banquet of the AICS Convention in Las .Yogas last fall. 

Mr. Bichard Fulton, Executive Director, General Counsel of AICS has just 
told me of the hearings In your Committee in the House on College Work-Study* 
It is my desire to furnish you with our experience under the College Work-Study 
Program here in Montgomery^ AL. I have said many times that of all the federal 
programs that are available for students, I consider the College Work-Study 
Program one of the most important. 

The local bank that handles all of our FISL Programs for our students has 
told us that our default rate is less than 1%. We believe that one of the big 
reasons for this, Congressman 0'Hara» is because of College Work-Study. My 
Judgment is made on this for the following reasons* 

1. It allows the young people entering our training program immediately 
out of high school to supplement their meager earnings with individual pay- 
checks. Many of our students have had no opportunities other than baby* 
sitting and other menial tasks. ' 

2< It allows the student to complement their training program by working 
with professional people in the student's area of training. 

3. Since the student knows that the school is going to ask for interim evalu- 
ation of their performance, (see attachments) it is an incentive for them 
to do their very best since it; is known that this work performance will 
become ft part of their recommendations ft>r permanent employment 

4. Students are aware of the policy that in order to be assigned to College 
Work-Study Programs, they are required to be students in good standing 
as outlined in the College Work-Study regulations. 

I am enclosing a clipping from our daily newspaper of February 13, 1974, which 
greatly pi'oves the point that I wish to make. When Miss Stepliens graduated 
from Jefferson Davis High School in June 1971, she entered Mansey-Draughon 
Business College. Since she qualified for the College Work-Btudy Program, we 
placed her in the atfx>mey general's office as soon as she demoni»trated her 
scholastic abilities. 

The College Work-Study Program, Congressman O'Hara, as we know it here in 
Montgomery, AL has made it possible for all qualifying students to have a part- 
time job opportunity. We would urge the House of Representatives to expand the 
College Work-Study Program. An interruption of this facet of education would be 
disastrous for many, many young people in Montgomery, AL. Naturally, since we 
are in proprietary education, all of our students are on off<'ampus projects. A 
very thorough analysis is made of their capabilities, and we make certain that 
we places these students in areas in which they can make a real contribution to 
the agency where they are employed. 

If there is anything that I cm do to personally assist you and your committee 
to continue this very important program, to insure the financial security of our 
young people, I a^:uii your instructions. 
Sincerely, 

J. B. LEONAKDt 

President. 

Bndosure. 

I From the Alftbama Journal] 
PAtTUNB Stephens 

Bom and raised in Montgomery, Pauline Stephens enjoys her work in the State 
Admtnlstrf^tive Bulging. 

She ha« worked in the attorney general's office since June of 1972, a little mi»te 
than a year after she graduated from Jefferson Davis High School. 

Praised as a supei^ efficient secretary by Atty. Qen. Bill Baxley* Miss Stephens 
is a graduate of Massey-I>]:iaughon Business College. 

She lives with her mother, Mrs. Pauline Stephens, In a house on Hardaway 
Street, and believes her most favorite pastime is work. 

She started to high school at Booker Washington in Montgomery and later 
finished at iTefferaon Davis. 

32-3 
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Twenty years old, she says of her job, 'Tm going to remain liere ami see what 
happens." 

'She says she has no further plans for tlie immediate future. 



PuiNCE Geobqb's Community CotLEOE, 

Largo, Mdn July 5, 1974* 

Elnora Tekts, 

Clerk, Spvvial i^iuboommittee on Education. 

Deak Ms Teets : Greetiiigs. I am attaching a revised copy of my paper for your 
Inclusion in the liearing record on cooperative education and work-study. 

Please offer my very best wishes to Congressman 0*Hara and send me a copy 
of the hearing record after it is publislibd (at the end of July ?) 

Best regards. 
Sincerely, 

. Francis Shieh, 
Professor of Economics, 

PAPE& BY FEANCIS SUXKH, PBOFESSOH OF ECONOMICS, PBINCE QEORQES COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE, LAKGO, MD. 

Gommunitp College Education as a Source of Economic Development * 

The development of human resources (human capital) to free people from 
the hardship of poverty and ignorance in the sharing of beneflts is gladly and 
encouragingly viewed by economists and educators. 

Men are now seeking to find more food supplies and energy sources, more 
steady employment and increasing responsibility with dignity, better education 
and training for enhancing productivity in every stage and phase of economic 
performance. 

We all know that the development of an education system and the formulatJon 
of an education policy are linked with economic evolution. The fact of increasing 
enrollment in community colleges is a concrete evidence of the role of such divi- 
sion in the education sector in contributing to the labor factor of production. 

As the expression goes, "One has a sense of shame and honor only when one's 
livelihood is assured." One ought to be realistic In order to satisfy one's basic 
needs and the acquisition of a certain skill to earn a living can easily be attained 
by attending community colleges. 

Besides Imparting knowledge and skills, we need to cultivate a problem-solving 
attitude among students. This can be done not through dull standards which are 
unexciting or meaningless to the novice but through work-study programs that 
can be available In the patterns of community colleges. With expansion In com- 
munity colleges the best brains are absorbed Into academic life and Industries 
which are vital to economic growth. We need to create more opportunities for all 
who are Involved In business and Industry. Community colleges would be en- 
gaged In Innovations in academic curricula and teaching. Community college 
educators would feel. In my judgment, that we have a commitment In our eco- 
nomic future. 

Human resources are more important than material resources In economic 
development. For without adequate human resources, material resources cannot 
be adequately utilized by men for the benefit of all. And human resources can 
be developed only, as I see it. If education at the community college level would 
bo available to all our people. The low tuition fees have an effect In terms of 
cost. 

There can be no doubt that as a source of manpower development and training, 
Community Colleges have become highly significant to industry and business 
world. 

Training processes are analogous to production processes; they transform 
Input (unskilled) into output (skilled) using human capital instruments (com- 
munity colleges) and personnel (educators) and processes (training programs). 

Manp<jwer traltiing and itollcy Is always the component of modern American 
ecofiomlc life. 

Objective, — One objective of this paper Is to assure fellow economists the 
qualitative dimension of scientific and technological manpower development In 
American community colleges. A slgtUficant factor In the sustenance of the 



^ ^Thls^ paper !« to b<* delivered at the Second Annual Atlflntic Economic Conference to 
be held September 27--28. 1974 In Richmond. Virginia^ 
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Nation's economy iB the capacity and capbility to provide trained technical per* 
sonnel at the grassroots level. Since there seem to be no fully agreed upon 
definitions of the terms "technician" and "technologist/* these terms will be used 
without specific distinction, Technical training programs are those which have 
as their primary aim preparation for tertiary (para-professional) and produc* 
tive employment. The Community College Programs have expanded greatly 
during the past df»cade. (Cf. Keys for Economic Undersianddng by Francis Shieh 
(Kendall/Hunt, Dubuque, Iowa 1971, Manpower Report of the PreHdentt April 
1974 Occupational Outlook Handbook 1974-75), and Budget in Brief, Fiscal Year 
1975. These education programs are designed to provide a firm base for con* 
tinning education even when the worker's education is interrupted by periods of 
employment. Such programs will have as their primary emphasis the basic 
Rcieutific» engineering, and mathematical knowledge upon which necessary and 
specific skills may be set and built. To sum up the rationale as follows — 

1. A sound scientific and technical basio for continuing professional growth 
in the intermediate range for immediate applications. 

2. An aliillty to adapt to technological advances. 

3. Job er.try skills for employment in scientific and technological activities. 
Projections to i576.-- Leading up to the observance of our 200th anniversary, 

four States have been selected to establish the pilot phase of a program that 
will highlight the contribution of education to the Nation's economic develop- 
ment. 

Alabama will study the role of educational institutions, such as community col- 
leges. The results will be incorporated in high school social studies courses and 
broadcast statewide over educational TV. 

Projections to ifl52-^S.— Enrollment in community colleges would be in the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000 with an increase of 25% from 1972 to 1982 and four* 
year institutions of 6,000,000 (erica) with an increase of only 3%.^ Such trends 
would he clear in terms of the topic of this paper. 

i^pilofiff/e.— The trend toward occupational education in community colleges 
will continue at an accelerated pace, as is evident from the fact that 1)35 of the 
100 programs projected for introduction In Maryland's community colleges be- 
tween 1974 and 1979 will be in occupational areas. The scenario appears to be 
economizing the cost of tuition, optimizing the amenity of individualized instruc- 
tions and maximizing the benefits of career-oriented people. 



PAPER BY JB»U0tD OIBHON, HARVABD UNIVERSITY 

The College Work*Study Program and Its Allotment Formula for the States 

For several years, it has been apparent that the state allotment formula 
under the College Work-Study Program has yielded uneven results. Repeatedly 
one state has been funded at 100% of Its panel-recommcuded amount, while 
another state is funded at 60%, even where the awards were recommended by 
exactly the same regional panel. For the fiscal year 1973, the funding percentages 
range from 100% for Georgia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina to 
39J5% for the District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Montana, and Oregon. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 take account of past inequities, and provide 
for some flexibility in the allotment formula. Ninety percent of the available 
funds are allotted under the basic formula, and ten percent are designated for the 
Commissioner to l>e u^ed in accordance with equitable criteria established by 
him to carry out the purpose of the act However, this flexibility in the use of 
funds granted to the Commissioner is not sufllcient to compensate for the con* 
spicttotts inequities in the formula Itself for the distribution of funds among the 
states. 

One other significant change which has a bearing on this formula has now 
been written into the legislation. In Section 186 of the Education Amendments of 



a Official data from the U.S. Office of Education to be modified by the author in 
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1072, it reads that '^Section 441(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out 'from low Income families* and inserting In lieu thereof 
'with great financial need.' " The text then reads: "The purpose of this part is 
to stimulate and promote the part*tlme employment of students, particularly 
students with great financial need." 

Work-Study began under the aegis of the poverty program (Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964). Now, however. It Is a part of student financial assistance in 
higher education. As such, it is less an effort to help the poor (those with incomes 
below a certain dollar level), and more an effort to respond to the financial 
need of those who are presently enrolled in higher education. 

This change In the statement of purpose and intent of the act is significant 
because of its bearing on the allotment formula. Under the prevailing legislation, 
the formula is established in this way : the percentage allotted to each state 
shall be a combination of the percentages obtained In the following ways : (a) one* 
third of the percentage shall be obtained by dividing the total number of full-time 
students in higher education in a given state by the total of such students in 
all states; (b) one-third of the percentage shall be obtained by dividing the total 
number of high school graduates in a given state by the total number of high 
school graduates in all states,* and (c) one«thlrd of the percentage shall be 
obtained by dividing the total number of related children under 18 from families 
with incomes under $3000 in a given state by the total number of such children in 
all the states. 

This allotment formula from earlier legislation is patently unfair. For fiscal 
1973, with a total appropriation of $270,200,000, It means that some states are 
funded at 100% of their panel approved amounts (indeed, some even exceeded 
100%), while others are funded at drastically low percentages of panel-approved 
amounts (District of Columbia— 39.3% ; Massachusetts— 29.9% ,* Montana*-^ 
21.3%; and Oregon-r:31.5%). Only because some states had more funds assigned 
to them than had been approved by regional panels was a slight redistdbutlon of 
funds possible. Thus a total of $4,124,436 was released from Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Puerto Blco. With a reallocation of 
this amount, the adjusted state percentages are found In Table V. 

It should be noted that a floor of 89.5% for some states was possible only 
because other states could not use all the funds assigned tc them. The under* 
funded states had to see how much would not he used by those generously funded. 

The new legislation retains the old formula, but provides that only 90% of 
the appropriation shall be so allotted, and that 10% shall be reserved for the 
discretion of the Commissioner to carry out the purpose of the Act Even this 
provision, however, does not compensate for the inequity of the formula itself. 

To illustrate, let us assume an appropriation level of $300 million. Table II 
suggests what would happen at such a level. $270 million would be distributed 
according to the old formula, and so would result in the state allotment figures 
for fiscal 1973 before adjustments. $30 million would then be used by the Com- 
missioner to try to bring equity. The Table shows that an effort to bring all 
states up to a point where they would be funded at 60% of the panel-approved 
amount would cost almost $30 million. This estimate assumes panel-approved 
ampunts as reported for fiscal 1973, and sln(e those figures will undoubtedly 
increase, the actual **floor" figures will not be as high in the future. 

The point, nevertheless, is abundantly clear. If we continue to honor the old 
allotment formula, inequity among the states will continue, despite the 
discretion given to the Commissioner and despite an Increased level of appropria- 
tion. The formula as presently constituted does not accomplish the purpose 
intended when, no matter what adjustments, financially needy students in some 
states are supported with federal funds at substantially higher levels than In 
other states. 

The inequity persists despite the change in statement of purpose in the legis« 
lation which clearly attaches greater Importance to the number of students In 
a given state who are in financial need. 

A comparison of statistics about percentages of students in higher education 
and percentages of high <;ohool graduates is illuminating because it reveals 
which stiates are educaung more than their share of students, and whith states 
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are not even tuUicnting a representative share of their own students. Table III 
in the appendix indicates that certain states are conspicuous for the fact that 
they do not educate a comparable percentage of their high school graduates 
(e.g. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Virginia). 
On the other hund, certain other states clearly educate more than a representa- 
tive share of their own high school graduates (e,g. California, Colorado, District 
of Columbia, Massachusetts, New York, and Utah). 

Obviously there are proportionately more students in the latter group of 
states and fewer in the former. The irony is that under the present Work-Study 
allotment formula, the former group is funded at notably higher percentages of 
their panel-approved amounts, while the latter group includes states that are at 
the very bottom of the ladder in fuuding percentages. Those states which are 
bearing the least responsibility for educating their own students are receiving 
a lion's share of federal funding under this program, and states which are doing 
more than their share are suffering the shortfall. Or to put it another way, a 
poor student attending school in Georgia has a much better chance of receiving 
federal financial assistance under the Work-Study Program than one attending 
school in Massachusetts or Oregon, In some instancies, at the moment, the 
student's opportunity is two and a half times better in cne state than in another, 
and this on the assumption that he has the same magnitude of financial need. 

There is an additional available statistic that has a direct bearing on the 
determination of financial need as it exists among the states. Each regional 
pnnot of fiiinncial aid officers, sponsored and supervised by the Office of Educa- 
t*' . determines the approved amount of Work-Study funds to he authorized lor 
\\. various schools within its region. The total for each state could be divided 
by ihe total for all states, and we would have a percentage reflecting much 
more accurately the financial need as it actually exists among students across 
tut? country. 

In considering a revision of the formula, two concerns seem especially appro- 
priate. We do not want a drastic disruption of the present method of distributing 
funds lest ongoing programs and students be made to suffer. Secondly, we need 
to take more formal account of the actual financial need as it exists among 
students In various parts of the country. The most immediate goal is to reduce 
the inequity in percentage of funding as it presently prevails. 

If we take the present distribution foriaUla, and hold it to represent half the 
percentage for distribution among the states, and assign the other half of the 
percentage to the financial need as it is determined by the regional panels of 
financial aid officers, we have adjusted the formula and still not brought a 
difficult disruption. States with the lowest percentages have improved their 
position slightly, and some at the other end of the percentage scale have seen 
a modest redtietion. Table IV illustrates what happens to the combined percent- 
age, and to tlie percent of funding. 

If we assume a funding level of $300 million, we then have $30 million available 
for redistributivMi by the Commissioner, The advantage of the new formula is 
that such redistribution can bring all states up to a 70% of funding level. Table IV 
shows the amount needed by each state to bring its funding to the 70% of funding 
level. Many other minor adjustments are possible in this formula for allotment, 
but this seems to be the best way to bring states with the lowest percentage of 
funding to the 70% level under a $300 million appropriation. It also makes the 
most sense in a theoretical way becatise it is giving equal weight to census data 
on the one hand, and to demonstrated financial need on the other. 

Under the old formula, and with a $300 million appropriation, we could do 
little better than offer a (50% funding percentage to states that have repeatedly 
had more need Lxid less money. Under the new but not radically different ap- 
proach, we can work for a 70% funding percentage fioor for everyone. The 
millenium may not have arrived, but certainly there will be more equity in the 
use of available resources. 

There is no question that financial need among students will continue to 
increase since costs will continue to climb. Thus regional pnnels will authorlsse 
higher allotments. The inequities under the present formula will only be magnified 
unless reasonable adjustments can be made. 

At the time of its determination^ no one knew how the new formula Would in 
fact work, but it represented an imaginative and novel approach to a difficult 
problem. It is now clear that the formula needs adjustment, and those concerned 
for equity earlier should be just as willing to improve their handiwork where 
improvement seems in order, 
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TABLE L'-'FISCAL 1973 CWSP ALLOCATIONS, BY STATE 



States 



Percent 
of fund- 
ing panel 

approved Allocation 
amounts amount 



Alabama 64.63 ».J§|.358 

Alaska 63.43 295,729 

AfS:::::: §3.77 2.469.382 

Arkansas 84.87 3.764,266 

California 46.58 22,827,084 

Colorado 47.92 3,8§S»}64 

Connecticut 73.47 2,983,769 

Delaware 78.77 629,005 

District of Columbia 39.50 L 256. 872 

Florida 85.74 7,659.214 

Geogia".... 100.00 7,112.944 

Hawaii/. 80.15 , 990,385 

Idaho 66.92 1,056,849 

mfnoii:......: :. 52.64 n. 845,983 

Indiana 100.00 5,546,662 

Swa":. 75.06 4,230,872 

Kansas..... 65.52 3,221,205 

Kentucky 100.00 5,383,056 

Louisiana..... 87.02 6,5}3,023 

Maine 50.08 !• 340. 441 

Maryland 78.13 ^SM'Sfi 

Massachusetts 39.50 8.956,290 

Michigan 71.86 10.5M,791 

Minnesota. 47.19 5.357,433 

Mississippi 76.75 5,422,6U 

Missouri. 78.81 6.218.669 



States 



Percent 
of fund* 
ing panel 
approved 
amounts 



Allocation 
amount 



Montana 39.50 2,Si2'S3 

Nebraska 89.94 2,229,103 

Nevada 49.48 380,788 

New Hampshire 41.62 ^ 879,679 

New Jersey 79.90 6,056,485 

New Mexico 52.56 757. 653 

New York 66.23 19,442,753 

North Carolina 76.87 ?,326,215 

North Dakota 59.07 ,}.226,622 

Ohio 80.26 U; 743, 501 

Oklahoma 63.76 3.858.269 

Oregon 38.50 3,478,613 

Pennsylvania 100. 00 13, 557, 868 

Rhode Island 5^.80 J.^g^WJ 

South Carolina 100.00 MJg.i?? 

South Dakota 62. 81 1.310,727 

Tennessee 79.14 6,761,664 

Texas 86.46 1 5,934,894 

Utah 64.70 1,799,714 

Vermont 45.47 698,601 

Virginia 85.12 §.345,475 

Washington 58.59 5.208.993 

West Virginia 82.51 3,200,047 

Wisconsin ..- 43.53 5.776,^ 

Wyoming 42.45 480,921 



With a $300 million CWSP appropriation, $270 million would be allocated 
by formula. If the remaining 10 i>ercent {$30 million) were distributed so that 
all States would be brought up to a (»*percent level of funding (of 1&72 panel 
recommended amounts), the 10 i)ercent discretionary amount would be allocated 
asfollpws: ^ „ 

TABtK U.—Diacretionary allocation 



DiBoretionary 
States allocation 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California - $6, 575, 717 

Colorado -^1 776»110 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 691, 445 

Florida ~ - 

Georgia . 

Hawaii — - - 

Idaho 

Illinois 1,(J54,947 

Indiana - 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 265,237 

Maryland ^ - 

Massachusetts 6,^957 

Michigan - 

Minnesota 1,453,858 

Mississippi ^^^^ 

Missouri 

Montana 1,970,112 



Statea 



Diecreilonary 
allooation 



Nebraska - 

Nevada $80,908 

New Hampshire 388, 465 

New Jersey 248, 448 

New Mexico — 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 19, 126 . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma — 

Oregon 2.513,702 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 163,237 

South Carolina ^ 

South Dakota 

Tennessee . 

Texas 

Utah - - 

Vennont 223,231 

Virginia — - 

Washington 101,171 

West Virginia - 

Wisconsin - 2,185,032 

Wyoming 198, 734 

Total - 26,840, 937 
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TABLE Ml 



States 



OE percentage 

for present Percent full 

CWSPalloca* time students in 

tien by State higher education 



Alabama 2.39 

Alaska .1} 

Arizona •91 

Arkansas 1.39 

California 8.45 

Colorado l.l; 

Connecticut 1.10 

Delaware .23 

District of Columbia .45 

Florida 2.80 

Georgia 2.73 

Hawaii .37 

Idaho .39 

Illinois J. 38 

Indiana 2.19 

Iowa I'W 

Kansas H? 

Kentucky 2.01 

Louisiana 2.38 

Maine .50 

Maryland 1.5} 

Massachusetts 2.51 

Michigan 3.87 

Minnesota 1.98 

Mississippi 2.01 

MissourL 

Montana -Jo 

Nebraska -f} 

Nevada • IJ 

New Hampshire • « 

New Jersey z.zj 

New Mexico .52 

New York., 7.20 

North Carolina 3.45 

North Dakota .« 

Ohio ^•35 

Oklahoma l.;}3 

Oregon 1'03 

Pennsylvania 5.0& 

Rhode Island .44 

South Carolina l'§7 

South Dakota '^9 

Tennessee J.bo 

Texas ^.w 

Utah .67 

Vermont • « 

Virginia 2.35 

Washington 1.56 

Westvfrglnia 1.}? 

Wisconsin 2.14 

Wyoming .18 

U.S. Sefvice 



Percent of related 
Percent of children under 
total high 18 for families 
school w/less than 
graduates ^.000 income 



Percent of 
total population 
by State 
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1.73 
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.54 


4.97 


5.85 


4.12 


.56 


.39 


.30 


.85 


1.35 


3.50 
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.45 


.61 
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1.89 


3.99 


5.40 


5.37 


7.95 


1.02 


.71 


.29 


.29 


.24 


.20 


1.74 


2.25 


3. 38 


2.04 


1.95 


.83 


.83 


l.Ol 


1.76 


2. 36 


2.58 


1.35 


.19 


.21 


.13 









1.69 
.15 
.87 
.9b 
9.82 
1.09 
1.44 
.27 
.37 
3. 34 
2. 26 
.39 
.3b 
5.47 
2. 56 
1.39 
1. 15 
1.58 
1,79 
.49 
1.93 
2.80 
4.37 
1.87 
1.09 
2. 30 
.34 
.73 
.24 
.36 
3. 53 
.50 
8.98 
2. 51 
.30 
5. 24 
1.03 
1.03 
5.80 
.47 
1.27 
.33 
1.93 
5.51 
.52 
.22 
2.20 
1.68 
.86 
2.17 
.16 
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TABLE IV.-FORMUIA FOR AWARDS <?270,00O.0O0): H OF PERCENTAGE TO COME FROM PRESENT W-S ALLOCATION 
FORMIJLaj K TO COME FROM PANEL-APPROVED AMOUNT FOR THE STATE DIVIDED BY THE 

TOTAL 01^ PANEL-APPROVED AMOUNTS FOR ALL THE STATES 



State 



Additional 
Percent funds needed 
State of for 70 percent 

percent Amount funding level of funding 



Alabama. 
Alaska... 
Arizona. 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 



Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 



New Hampshire. 

New Jers/vy 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



I 
10, 
1. 
I. 



42 
U 
93 
26 
20 
36 
05 
22 
62 
50 
24 
34 
39 
95 
78 
47 
20 
67 
10 
58 
40 
04 
72 
38 
92 
12 
83 
72 
17 
43 
05 
74 
20 
22 
48 
97 
46 
60 
19 
50 
.53 
.50 
.30 
.21 
.68 
.32 
.09 
.66 
.07 
.70 
.23 



56. 538. 840 
297,220 
2.512.860 
3.404. 520 
27.560.400 
3.674, 720 
2.837,100 
594, 440 
1.675.240 
6.755, 000 
6,052. 480 
918.680 
1.053, 780 
13,374,900 
4.809, 560 
3.971,940 
3.242, 400 
4,512.340 
5.674.?00 
1.567, 160 
3,782.800 
10.916,080 
10,051,440 
6.430, 760 
5.187.840 
5.728,240 
2.242.660 

I, 945,440 
459. 340 

1.161.860 
5,539, 100 
1,999,480 

19,454.400 
8,700, 440 
1.296,960 

10.726, 940 
3,944,920 
4, 323, 200 

II. 321.380 
1.351.000 
4.134,060 
1.351.000 
6,214.600 

14.077. 420 

1,837,360 
864.640 
5,647, 180 
4,485,320 
2,891.140 
7.295.400 
621. /.GO 



65.4 
63.8 
64.9 
76.7 . 
56.2 
57.2 
69.9 . 
74.4 . 
52.6 

75.6 . 

85.1 . 

74.4 . 
66.7 
59.4 

86.7 . 

70.5 . 
66.0 

83.8 . 

76.6 . 
58.6 
72.3 . 
48.1 
69.1 
56.7 

73.2 , 

72.6 . 
44.1 
78.5 . 
59.7 
55.0 
73.1 . 
59.8 
66.3 

71.7 . 
62.5 

73.3 . 
65.2 
49.1 
83.5 . 
59.5 
86.1 
64.7 
72.7 
76.4 
66.1 
56.3 
75.8 
62.4 
74.5 
55.0 
54.9 



$461, 187 
29, 100 
197.658 



6.741,701 
824.617 



552, 128 



51,650 
2,376,185 



198, 550 



306,096 



4,955.827 
132,176 
1,515, 163 



1,320. 381 



79, 306 
317,642 



340,982 
1,093, 547 



156.413 



290,434 
1,841,430 



237,791 



109,694 



109,671 
210,831 



543^205 



Total. 



1,993,213 
171,471 

27,158,050 
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DOCUMENTKD liMPLOVKK BENEFITS FROM C00PKR/\T1VF liDUCATlON 
Summary, Concii.sions and Kecommendatlons 

The objective of this study was to i«lentlfy, document and, where possible, 
quantify the benefits selected employers derive from their cooperative educa- 
tion programs. It was planned as the first and pilot stage of a two stage 
nationwide study. The purpose of the overall study is to stimulate and sup- 
port a significant nationwide expansion of cooperative education. 

Basic to tl)e purpose of the overall study effort are the following 

premises: 

(1) College students and educational leaders are increasingly appreciative 
of and involved in cooperative education. Several studies luive 
documenteci tl\e value of cooperative education to students and to 
educational institutions* From the end of World Wa:* 11 to 197 3 

tl^e numbt^r of collegiate institutions offering cooperative education 
programs Increased from approximately A3 institutions to over 566 
colleges, universities and community colleges. The number continues 
to grow. 

(2) The Federal government is committed to a significant expansion of 
cooperative education programs that meet desired criteria. Under 
provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1972 Congressional approp- 
riations to support the Cooperative Education Program increased itovn 
$1.7 million to $10.75 million frir 1973-7A. 

(3) Expansion of cooperative education on the scale suggested above 
will require significantly greater participation on the part of the 
nation's employers. This must include involvement of increasing 
numbers of employing organizations not now hiring cooperative educa- 
tion student employees together with broader and more extensive 
utilization of cooperative education programs by employers now only 
modestly iiwoUed. 

(A) Essential to the significantly greater participation of employers 
in cooperative education is their understanding of the several ways 
cooperative educatioti can benefit tliem. 
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(5) Very little systematically researched and publicly available 

data exist regarding employer benefits from cooperative education. 

Therefore, as the first step In the effort to engender significantly 
greater participation of employers In the desired nationwide expansion of 
cooperative education, it was decided to research and document the benefits 
actually being derived from cooperative education by a small sample of employ- 
ing organizations known to be effectively managing their cooperative education 
programs. This nsw research-based information could then be utilized in sub- 
sequent efforts to inform the nation* s employers of ways they too might 
benefit from more extensive or perhaps more purposefully managed cooperative 
education programs. 

Northeastern University officials, leaders in the cooperative education 
movement for many years, identified the need for such a study and conceptualized 
its broad outlines. They contracted with and funded an Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
study team to carry out the first stage of the study. This report is the 
principal product of that commitment. 

This report is orgatiized as follows. The Introduction offers background 
information concerning this study: brief comments on the development of 
cooperative education; a discussion of the need for this study* its concept- 
ualization and its sponsors; and a description of the study team composition 
and relationships with Northeastern University officials. Chapter II discusses 
the selection of employers to participate in the study; and it briefly describes 
the six employing organizations and comments on their cooperative education pro- 
grams. Chapter III preserwS in some detail the results of our analysis of each of 
the benefits the six employers are deriving from cooperative education. Chapter IV 
discusses a number of policy level and operational level Issues concerning the 
management of cooperative education programs by employers, and offers several 
recommendations for optltnlzlng employer benefits from cooperative education! 

The remainder of this chapter presents a summarized discussion of the 
study design, a brief sumi.iary of each of the benefits being derived from 
cooperative education by the six employers, and a list of employers* situational 
difficulties in which cooperative education would appear to be specifically 
beneficial. 
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A. THE STUDY DESIGN 

To produce the information and analyses desired in this study the 
"case study" approach was adopted* The subjects of the case studies were 
a small number of employing organizations of various types and sizes whose 
cooperative education programs differed in the length of time they had been 
in operation and in ways they were utilized and emphasized. A sample of 
six (N * 6) was agreed upon as being both adequate for the intended purpose 
and manageable within time and budget cons':raints« 

Important characteristics common to each employer to be considered for 
inclusion in this study were established as: (1) a policy level commitment 
to cooperative education based on conclusions by management that cooperative 
education was beneficial to that organization; and (2) recognition by knowledge** 
able cooperative educatioi^ leaders in educational institutions that the 
employer was managing its cooperative education program so as ro derive 
'ieveral benefits from it. Characteristics we sought to vary among employers 
selected for study were those of size, economic sector and type of activity* 
and duration of the cooperative education program. After considerable 
exploration and discussion, the following six employing organizations 
agreed to participate with us in this study: 

• General Electric Company 
o Xerox Corporation 

• Pioneer Cooperative Bank 

• Liberty Mutual .Insurance Companies 

• Social Security Administration 

• Wellesley (Massachusetts) Public School System 

In planning the case studies of the six participacing employers, we 
reviewed the literature on cooperative education to ensute that our explora- 
tions of employer benefits would cover the full range of potential benefits 
suggested or referred to In the literature* Our task then was to define 
those potential benefits in operational terms and to specify those data to 
be collected and analyzed so that we could determine whether, and the degree 
to whlchi those potential br.neflts were beln^ realized « These definitions and 
specifications were then utilised In constructing standard data collection 
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instruments to be applied where feasible in the case study of each employ- 
ing organization. 

Within each of the six participating organizations we interviewed policy 
level officials and those most directly involved in administering the coopera** 
tive education programs. We collected background information about the organ- 
ization, its personnel administration and personnel data system, the history 
of its cooperative education program, and the way its cooperative education 
program is now managed and utilized for various purposes. We obtained judg- 
ed from interviewees on a broad and largely predetermined set of issues 
and questions concerning their cooperative education programs; and we pressed 
for "hard data" that would support or qualify the Interviewees* conclusions. 
In particular, sought information fi'om each employing organization that 
would permit comparative analyses of the relative costs and benefits of 
utilizing its cooperative education program to achieve certain ends versu s 
the costs and benefits of utilizing alternative means or programs to achieve 
the same ends. 

For each employing organization we constructed a profile of '.he specific 
benefits the organization was attempting to derive from its cooperative educa- 
tion program, together with whatever evidence was vailable to document 
whether or not, and to what degree, those benefits actually were being derived. 

It became apparent that similar benefits to employers from cooperative 
education were occurring in each of three definable stages or time phases, 
and that some employers were managing their cooperative education programs 
to derive benefits more in some time phases of their cooperative education 
programs than in others. Therefore, we decided to present and discuss each 
benefit separacely, in the time phase in which it typically occurred, and 
to inaicate wnicn employer was obtaining that particular benefit and how. 

A draft of our concluoions about the benefits that each employing 
organization was deriving from its cooperative education program was sent 
to a representative of that organization for review prior to including 
that information in this final report. 
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B, BENEFITS TO THE SIX EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

Employers can derive benefits from their cooperative education pro- 
grams In one or more of three generally definable time phases: (1) the 
preprofesslonal employment phase; (2) the recruitment, selection, orienta- 
tion and Initial training phase; and (3) the permanent professional employ- 
ment phase. Chart 1 on the next page defines those phases and Indicates 
employer benefits possible in each of those time phases. Each of these 
time phases of cooperative education Is discussed below together with a 
summary of the benefits employers realize from cooperative education In 
each phase* 

1» The P repro f ess io.nal Employment Phase 

Benefits In this first phase are derived from the employment of coopera- 
tive education students as they alternate periods of academic study with 
periods (workblocks) of actual work experience In jobs related to their 
career development. This phase begins with the student*s first workblock 
with an employer and continues until the employer decides that the student 
Is a good candidate for "permanent" employment. This decision usually is 
made In the student's final workblock, although employers increasingly are 
making and acting on this decision earlier (In the student's next to the 
last workblock), especially when the student Is a particularly attractive 
candidate for permanent employment. If the employer decides not to offer 
employment to the student upon graduation, the employer can still benefit 
from effective utilization of the student employee through his or her 
final workblock. 

There are at least four specific types or classes of benefits that 
employers can derive from their cooperative education programs in this 
first Preprof ebslonal Employment phase. However, employers differ In the 
ways they manage their cooperative education programs. Some manrise their 
programs purposefully to derive all four types of benefits, or to stress 
the yield from some of the four types of benefits more than from others. 
More typical, apparently, is a focus on deriving two or perhaps three types 
of benefits*. And of course, employers differ in the ways and the degree to 
which they exploit particular benefits within each type or class of benefits. 
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This study reveals that In the Preprof essional Employment phase, 
employers derive the following four types of classes of benefits from 
their cooperative education programs: 

(1) a good source of paraprof essional or preprof essional manpower; 

(2) the generation of professional released time; 

(3) contributions to Improving the personnel selection process; and 

(4) fostering effective relationships wltii colleges and enhancing 
the overall effectiveness of college recruiting. 

Each of these types or classes of benefits is discussed briefly below 
and in more detail in Chapter III, Also Indicated below, and treated at 
greater length in Chaptet III are those employing organizations that pur- 
posefully and demonstrably capitalize upon each of these potential benefits. 

a. A Good Source of Paraprof essional or Preprof essional Manpower 

The employer benefit most commonly derived from cooperative education 
programs is obviously that of utilizJug cooperative education student 
employees as a good source of paraprof essional and preprof essional manpower. 
Some employers designate specific positions or "workslots" as "Co-op posi- 
tions." Those positions are then filled constantly by cooperative education 
students alternating between their workblocks and their periods of academic 
study. Employers also utilize cooperative education student employees in 
a series of specific, short-term ta^ks which may not constitute a defined 
"position** but which capltali::c on the students* particular levels of 
knowledge, intelligence, and skill. Employers benefit most from this mode 
of utilizing cooperative t-ducation student employees when they purposefully 
design these positions and .select tasks so that they make genuine, meaning- 
ful contributions In achit-vin^, orgiini^^ational objectives. Increased benefit 
also depends on the caru wit^ which cooperative education student employees 
are placed in positions which rrijKe optimum use of their capabilities as they 
r,row with additional expcr i oncf and learning. 

Important in the econoni. s cooperative^ education study employee 
utilization is Ihv dL-tfrninit: i >! pay sjcales and frin^^e benefitK for such 
•rpl. vv-t'S. Most cooper ii t /e' i l . iit:»n uudents atp paid according to the 
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salary levels for specific Job classifications which take into account not 
only the job demands but also levels of education and prior work experience 
of the employee. Employers generally pay cooperative education student 
employees at the same salary level they would pay other new ^'purmanent" 
employees in the same positions or Job classifications. While they find 
that "permanent" employees in those positions usually become more efficient 
in the more routine functions of the Job (because of longer experience in 
the Jobs), they also find that cooperative education students in those 
positions usually learn faster and better. 

Two major economic benefits to employers are derived from the typical 
differential cost of cooperative education positions v ersus "permanent" 
positions. A permanent employee in a given paraprof essional or preprofes- 
sional position typically advances up the salary scale annually or on some 
other basis of "time in grade," even though the position requirements do 
not change. However, the salary for that same position can be maintained 
at the same level for longer periods (or with only cost of living adjust- 
ments) by rotating cooperative education student employees into that posi- 
tion. In addition, the fringe benefits of permanent employees typic.llly 
cost significantly more than those of cooperative education student employees 
vho fill equivalent positions, since they are often classified as "term" or 
temporary employees, or as employees who regularly go on "leave without pay." 

All six employing organizations managed their cooperative education 
programs so as to derive benefits of this type or class. Some employer 
representatives believe that their programs could be economically justified 
solely from benefits of this type. However, because of data limitations it 
was not possible to carry out systematic comparative cost analyses to 
document the extent of such benefits. 

b. Generation of Professional Released Time 

Four of the six employers (General Electric, Xerox, Social Security 
Administration, and the Wellesley Public School System) utilized their 
cooperative education programs to derive incremental value from their cadre 
of permanent professional staff. This type of benefit is made possible by: 
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(1) pairing cooperative education student employees with professional 
staff who utilize the student employees as assistants to carry out the 
less demanding elements of their jobs; or (2) redefining professional 
level positions to focus more exclusively on professional level tasks, 
and complementing those positions where necessary with closely related 
paraprof essional or preprof essional level support positions to be filled 
by cooperative education student employees with appropriate knowledge and 
skill. This permits more work of greater value to be accomplished by the 
higher paid professional staff. The less demanding r.asks can be carried 
out more economically by the lower paid cooperative education student 
employees under the guidance of the professional staff. 

It is obvious that careful and purposetul personnel administration 
is required to generate professional released time from the utilization 
of cooperative education student employees, especially if benefits of this 
type are to be maximized. The realization of this employer benefit also 
tends to benefit additiotially the cooperative education student employees 
through the purposefully closer working relationships with professional 
staff, a highly valued learning opportunity. 

While four of the employers demonstrated the steps they have taken 
to realize this potential and obvious economic benefit from cooperative 
education, none had "hard data" available to quantify this benefit. 



Cooperative education programs provide unique opportunities for both 
the prospective employer and the prospective permanent employee to evaluate 
each other in terms of an appropriate "match" for possible permanent 
employment. The unique value of such opportunities lies in the "reality" 
features of what amounts to actual trial employment in a mutually beneficial 
arrangement without long-term commitments by either party. 

The student employee gels a reality-based understanding ot job require- 
ments, style of supervision, organizational "climate," and opportunities 
for satisfying work and advancement. Important to both employee and 
employer, the cooperative education student employee has a unique and 
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early opportunity to explore and assess the appropriateness of his chosen 
career and thus the appropriateness of his academic major or specialization. 

The employer has an opportunity to evaluate the performance of the 
student employee on the job and with respect to various tasks and functional 
requirements. Such on-the-job performance evaluations permit significantly 
more effective screening of potential candidates for permanent employment 
than Is possible with alternative procedures limited to the evaluation of 
candidates* grade averages, test scores, extra-curricular activities, and 
reference checks. Employers who manage their cooperative education programs 
so as to capitalize on these reality-based performance evaluations can 
Improve the validity, of their selection decisions and reduce the Incidence 
and the cost of bad selection decisions. 

Five of the six employers In this study manage their cooperative 
education programs purposefully to benefit t'rom opportunities afforded to 
Improve their employee screening and selection process. Those employers 
are: General Electric, Xerox, Pioneer Cooperative Bank, Social Security 
Administration, and the Wellesley Public School System. Three of those 
five employers had specific data available to demonstrate the realization 
of this benefit. 



Four of the six employers In this study (General Elect^'lc, Liberty 
Mutual, Pioneer Cooperative Bank and Social Security Adralnlstraclon) utilize 
their cooperative education programs as vehicles for fostering Interaction 
with participating colleger, and for enhancing the e'^f ectlveness of their 
overall college recruiting. Cooperative education programs provide employers 
with specific contacts and means for communicating regularly with the Insti- 
tutions about changing personnel requirements. Including possible new func- 
tional or knowledge or skill requirements li. specific occupations and ludus- 
trles. This feedback permits teaching faculty to modify the content of 
certain courses or the options that might be offered In standard programs. 
This feedback also enables career counselors and faculty advisors to be 
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more realistic in the counseling and guidan.'e of students regarding career 
opportunities and related academic preparationi Such feedback and its 
effects benefit the college, its students, and eventually tlie employer. 

An even broader or more general potential employer benefit from 
participating in cooperative education programs is the enhancement of the 
employer's overall college recruiting effort. Faculty advisors, college 
counselors and .cooperative education coordinators can do a much better job 
of accurately advising students about employment opportunities and require 
ments when they are familiar with the employment situations of specific 
employers. Interactions concerning cooperative education programs can 
produce that familiarity. And finally, and quite important to some 
employers, cooperative education student emj/.Toyees satisfied with their 
work experiences can be effective promoters of their employer in contacts 
with other students. 

2. The Recruitment, Selection, Orientation and Initial T raining 
Phase 

Employer benefits in the second time phase of cooperative education 
are those incremental advantages afforded in the recruitment, selection, 
orientation and initial tr^^ining of "new college hires," i.e., college 
graduates hired intc entry level professional positions. This phase 
typically begins with the last workblock of cooperative education student 
employment, although it may begin earlier in the student employee's next 
to last workblock, 'ispecially if the "co-op student" is a particularly 
attractive candidate for permanent employment. It becins operationally 
with the employer's identification of likely candidates for permanent 
employment from a review of the performance evaluations of cooperative 
education student employees. Ic includes the mutual exploration of 
possible entry level positions, the negotiation of a mutually acceptable 
employment agreement, and the orientation and training of the "new hire" 
for the "permanent" position. 

There are at least four specific types or classes of benefits that 
employers can darive f". om this phase of their cooperative education 
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programs. Some employers manage their programs so as to realize or 
emphasize more of these potential benefits than is nhe case with other 
employers. These four potential benefits includes 

(1) the facilitation of professional entry level recruiting; 

(2) the facilitation of assessments of employee quality and 
promotability; 

(3) improved access to and by minority employees; and 

(4) improved cost/benefits in orientation and initial on-the-job 
training. 

Each of these benefits is discussed briefly below and in greater 
detail in Chapter III. Indicated below, and treated at greater length 
in Chapter III» are the employing organizations that demonstrably 
capitalize upon each of these potential benefits. 

a. The Facilitation of Professional Entry Level Recruiting 

Five of the six employers in this study (General Electric, Xerox, 
Pioneer Cooperative Bank, Social Security Administration, and the 
Wellesley Public School System) demonstrated evidence that they manage 
their cooperative education programs to facilitate professional or college 
entry level recruiting. Among those five employers this "facilitation** 
was demonstrated in different ways and produced various advantages over 
alternative modes of college entry level recruitment. Some of these 
advantages were obviously more **econoralc** than others. However, none of 
the employers maintained cost data which would permit documentation of 
the extent of the cost/benefits of recruiting entry level professionals 
from their cooperative education programs versus other modes of 
recruitment. 

Most of the five employers demonstrated that the **yield** per empl'^y- 
ment offer (acceptances of permanent employment as a percent of offers) 
is significantly higher for cooperative education students than for college 
seniors recruited in other ways. 

Another demonstrated advantage of recruitment and selection from 
cooperative education student employees is that line managers and 
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supervisors. participate earlier and more meaningfully In the process than 
characteristic of other modes of recruitment and selection. The on-tht-job 
performance evaluations of "co-op employees*' by the line managers and 
supervisors and their participation in the hiring process enhance the 
specificity of job offers and the confidence with which they are madei 

The cooperative education student employee Is much more aware of 
employer requirements and specific job requirements In that organization 
than an employment candidate recruited directly from campus. Thus he can 
make more Informed career decisions and even more valid choices among 
possible Job openings In the employer *s organization. At least for some 
employers this appears to result In higher job satisfaction as Indicated 
by reduced turnover and transfers. 

One employer* the Pioneer Cooperative Bank, elected to utilize Its 
cooperative education program as Its sole college recruitment vehicle. 
This decision was made partly on the basis of comparative costs of various 
modes of recruitment and partly because of the desire to minimize potentially 
costly errors in selection of personnel to be developed as the Bank's 
middle managers. 



Four of the six employers (Xerox, Pioneer Cooperative Bank, Social 
Security Administration, and the Wellesley Public School System) purpose- 
fully manage their cooperative education programs to realize the benefit 
of being able to assess and forecast employee quality and promotablllty 
accurately. 

Xerox utilizes cooperative education student employee performance 
evaluations as a primary factor In Its decisions tc offer permanent employ- 
ment; and offers are usually made only If the evaluations suggest that the 
cand.;dates will meet entry level requirements. Pioneer Cooperative Bank 
U32S Its teller positions (most of which are "co-op positions") as on-the- 
job training and selection experiences to determine which Individuals will 
be further trained and developed as middle managers In the Bank. The Social 
Security Administration's cooperative education "Access Program" Is designed 
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specifically to train, evaluate and retain only those student employees 
who will qualify for entry-level professional positions upcn graduation 
from college and completion of the program, and then be assured of 
progress up the career ladder from entry-level positions of GS-5 or 
GS-7 to the GS-10 or GS-U level. The Wellesley Junior High School generally 
hires Inexperienced teachers only If they have had a prior work experience In 
the school. This policy was adopted to faclllcate selection of hlgh-quailty 
teachers capable of qualifying for tenure through the use of first-hand, 
on-the-job performance evaluations. 

c. Improved Access to and by Minority Employees 

Two of the six employers In this study (Liberty Mutual and the 
Social Security Administration) purposefully and demonstrably utilize 
their cooperative education programs to Improve access to qualified 
minority employees and to improve access to professional level jobs for 
quallfl«J u*lnorlty student employees. In 1973 the Social Security 
Admlnistratlon*s Program Access Involved 208 cooperative education 
student employees, of which 60 percent were members of minority groups. 
Of the 24 students successfully completing the program since Its Initiation 
in 1972, 22 were hired as entry*level professionals and e.<actly 50 percent . 
of those hired were members of minority groups. 

Three other employers recently have taken action to facilitate the 
hiring of minority employees through their cooperative rducatlon programs. 
Of all the cooperative education student employees of 6eiioral Electric 
Al percent are members of minority groups and 18 percent are women. 

d. Improved Cost/Benefits in Orientation and Initial Training 

None of the six employers in this study maintained the comparative 
cost data and quantified estimates of benefits regarding those aspects 
of personnel administration that would permit straightforward analyses 
of the degree of cost/benefit being derived from their cooperative 
education programs. However, two of the employers with relatively new 
programs (Pioneer Cooperative Bank and the Social Security Administration) 
maintained data which .permitted the determlnr*clon that a positive re- 
lationship existed between the benefits and costs of certain aspects of 
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their "co-op programs" when compared with similar aspects of alternative 
programs* That was true of the cost/benefits of orientation and Initial 
on-the-job training, especially when the factor of significantly increased 
retention In entry-level "permanent" positions was considered. 

With the exception of the Wellesley Public School System, employers In 
this study judged their cooperative education programs to be more cost- 
effective than alternative programs In the orientation and training of 
employees Cor their initial entry-level positions in permanent employment. 
There was no doubt that the understanding of an organization's operations, 
management processes, job requirements and "product lines" was superior 
and less costly to produce for cooperative education student employees 
selected for permanent positions than for direct hires from campus. Pioneer 
Cooperative Bank and the Social Security Administration were able to docu** 
ment that advantage. In addition. Liberty Mutual can offer permanent employ- 
ees hired from Its cooperative education program a starting salary of up to 
$liOOO a year more than it offers ot!ier entry-level new college hires. It 
is believed that this represents the "value added" from the orientation and 
training experience of the cooperative education student employee. 

3 . The Permanent Professional Employment Phase 

Employer benefits In this third time phase of coooperatlve education 
actually are advantages the employer derives after the former cooperative 
education student employees have been hired and placed as permanent 
employees. The time phase lasts until the value of such employees no 
longer can be attributed to whether or not they were cooperative education 
students. This time period Is estimated to be of at least three years* 
duration and probably not more than five years, but It has not been 
established through systematic research. 

At least three types or classes of benefits appear to bp. realized 
from cooperative education by at least some employers In this third time 
phase. They Include: 

(1) longer average employment (higher retention or less 
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(2) high staff quality, as measured by performance appraisals^ 
and 



(3) high potential for advancement or promotion. 

a. Higher netentlon (Less Attrition) of Former Cooptratlve 
Education Student Employees 

Three of the six employers In this study (Xerox, Social Security 
Administration, and the Wellesley Public School System) maintained a 
personnel Information system which would permit comparative analysis 
of the retention of permanent employees who are former cooperative 
education student employees versus those who are not. In the Social Security 
Administration, retention of former cooperative education students in almost 
a year of entry level professional employment Is significantly higher than 
that of other new college hires. In the Wellesley Junior High Schoo] 100 
percent of new teachers hired from the pool of former cooperative educa- 
tion student employees were eligible for tenure after three years of employ- 
ment. However, this was not significantly higher than the retention of other 
new teacher hires, all of whom had prior v.*ork experience In the school. 
Analysis of available data showed that In the Xerox Corporation retention 
of former cooperative education students was not significantly different 
from the retention of other entry level new college hires. 



The cooperative education programs of four of the employers In thin 
study have existed long enough to have some Information on the comparative 
rate of advancement (promotion) of former "co-op students" versus those 
who are not. However, their personnel Information systems do not readily,,/ 
permit such comparative quantitative analyses. The Pioneer Cooperative 
Bank and the Social Security \dminlstratlon will be able to carry out 
such comparative analyses In two to three years. 

The Wellesley Junior High School represents the only source of data 
available for such a comparative analysis, and then only If achieving 
tenure is regarded as "advancement or promotion." All nine former 
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"co-op students" hired as starting teachers In the Junior High School 
have been awarded tenurei Howeveri this Is not significantly hij^her then 
the rate of tenure award for teachers ^ilso who had prior work experience 
In the school out were not former "co-op students." 

c. Staff Quality as Measured by Performance Appraisals 

Of the six employers In this study only the Xerox Corporation had 
both ; (1) a cooperative education program of sufficient duration to place 
graduates In permanent employment long enough to receive systematic 
perfornance evaluations; and (2) a personnel Information system which 
permitted comparative analysis of the performance evaluations of former 
"co-op students" veisus other new college hires who were not. Analysis 
of the Xerox data showed no significant differences or systematic trends 
In the performance evaluations of the two groups of permanent employees. 

Both the Pioneer Cooperative Bank and the Social Security Administration 
have relatively new cooperative education programs, and both will be 
able to make those comparative analyses of performance evaluations shortly. 

Other Indicators of "staff quality" can be used In such a comparison. 
While Liberty Mutual' s data base does not permit quantitative measurement 
and analysis of the starting salaries of new college hires, the company 
frequently starts former "co-op student employees" at a somewhat higher 
salary (up to $1,000 a year) than those without the prior work experience 
In the organization. Also data from the Wellesley Junior High School 
show that teachers who are former "co-op students" have consistently been 
awarded tenure after three years of teaching experience as contrasted 
with a slightly lower rate of tenure awards among other beginning teachers. 

Available data from General Electric regarding salary prof.ress 
(i.e., rate of salary advancement) do not show a consistent difference 
or trend between former "co-op students" and those who are not. 

Chart 2 on the next page summarizes the findings of our study. It 
shows that among the six employers in our study, more benefits are being 
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benefits shown here are limited to those we were able 
to verify from interview information and from records 
of Implemented activities* Some employers have recently 
Implemented activities the results of which are not yet 
available for analysis. 
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derived from the earlier time phases of cooperative education than from 
the last one. Also, it showiJ that some employlnp, organizations manage 
their cooperative education prograr.;.; purposefully to realize a broader 
spectrum of benefits than do others. The next, section summarizes and 
highlights a range of situational problems or difficulties in which 
cooperative education was found to be helpful. 

C. PROBLEMS COOPfclRATIVE EUUCATION CAiN HELP A>1£LI0R^\TE 

Listed below is a range of situational problems or difficulties 
frequently encountered by employers which an effectively managed and 
coordinated cooperative education program can help ameliorate. We 
suggest that If employers are confronted by one or more of thp following 
problems, thry consider cooperative education as one approach to Improving 
their situation. 

Cooperative education can be helpful if: 

1. There is a need for a stable and prescreened source of 
Intelligent and upwardly mobile preprof essional or para- 
professional manpower. 

2. There is a need for more economic and flexible utilization 
of preprofessional level manpower. 

3. There is a need to derive greater value from the work of . 
professional level employees by permitting them to focus 
more exclusively on more professionally demanding tasks. 

A. There is a need to improve the quality (validity) of the 
screening and selection decisions about new college hires. 

5. It would be useful to enhance the quality and extent of 
relationships with colleges from which graduates are 
recruited . 

6. It would be uiieful to have college faculty, counselors 

and students be more knowledgeable of employment oppottu.iities 
In your organization. 
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7. There Is .4 fu-ed lo Improve the "yi^lti" (vo^n employraenc 
offers and reduce the cost of carapus recruitment. 

8. There is a need to improve the proraotability , or at 
least the assessment of promotability , of new college 
hires. 

9. There is a need to improve access to the employment of 
qualified minority employees, and to increase access 

to professional level jobs by members of minority groups* 

10. There is a need to reduce the cost of orientation and 
initial training of new college hires. 

11. There is a need to reduce early attrition and turnover 
among new college hires. 

12. There is a need to maintain high quality of new permanent 
profcs.sional level employees* 
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PitKKA'VOUY NOTK 

Tills report on tlio Fodurnl College Work-Study (CWH) Program Is bnsed on 
data ol)talne(l from stncleiits liolcllng CWS jo|)s. emi)loyers hiring students nn<lor 
tlie program, financial aid personnel administering tlie pvogram at tlie institu- 
tional level, and olBeials inii)lementing the program at the regional and national 
levels. 

All respondents contributed generously of their time by eonipleting question- 
nalre,s. supplying statistical data, and— in some instance.s-<^spending long hours 
(Uscussing tlleir experiences in the program with the investigators. In addi- 
tion, perscmnel at' the Office of Kducntion (Office of Planning. Budgeting, and 
Kvalnation) have been most helpful, as have been administrators at the re- 
gional level. 

Intelleetmil guidance and stimulation were provided by nmny of our colleagues 
at the Bureau of Applied Social Research, in particiUar. Dr. Allen Barton and 
Dr, Sam Sieber, the Principal Investigators for the Study. Special thanks are 
due to Carol Duhiney who organized, coordimited. and executed the cot.iplex tasks 
Involved in conducting a sludy of this pmgiutude and who patiently typed the 
.several drafts of the mamiscript. Gratitude is also due to Sandy Vogel and 
Deborah Marks who assisted in the collection, compiling, coding and processing 
of the data. ^ , 

The reader shoiUd bear in ndud that nun h has occurred in the field of f^-^deral 
flnancial aid since the data were collected. Changes have taken place in the 
organizational structure of the Bureau of Higher Education; a Higher Kducn- 
tion Bill was parised altering the tripartite aid program analyzed in this study : 
application forms, giddelines. emphases and practices have been modilled. Some 
of the events recorded are imw history— perhaps m^ver to be repeated. Accord- 
ingly, it should be emphasiml that the data reported in this study cover fiscal 
year 1071 (academic year 1070-71) and the (indings are applicable to conditions 
existing during this year. 

SUMMAUY 
BAOKOHOUNO 

Th(^ Fedcual C()llege M'ork-Study Program (CWS) was established under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1004. Administration was transferred to Office 
ol* Education. Division of Student Fimincial Aid (DSFA) * in 1005 with a legis* 
lative mandate: , ^ , 

... to expand part-time employment opportunities for students, particularly 
those from low-income families, wlio are in need of the earnings from part-ti)ac 
etnploynuMit in order to purstie a course of study at an institution of higher 
education.^ 

CWS represents one ma.lor element in the tbree-pnaiged program of grants.' 
loans, and work through which the Federni Government 1ms been nmking it 
possible for limiucialiy m^edy high school gradtmtes to obtain the bcnotlt of 
higher education. Through tiie CWS program. Federal g'*ants are made to in- 
stitutions of higher education to enable tiiem to create job (i|)purtunities for 
eligible sttidcnts. These grants provide SO^r of tiie payroll exi»eu.^*es involved in 
th(» i)art-time and sununer cmiiloynu'nt vjf the student, the reuuiiaing 20% is 
contributed by the institution or oiT-cnmpUs employing agency. 

OlMKCriVKS OV TIIK sTrov 

m ihe sumtner of 1070. the BASU was awarded a contract by the U.S. Office 
oi* Mdnc.ition to study the CWS Program. The objectives of the study were to 
gain information about : 

(1) The types of programs operating in different institutions 

(2) The consequences of the program for: 
(a) Students 

ih) Institutions 

(6*) Empb)ylnj^ agencies 

1 Division of Student Flnnnolnl Aid hns since been IncorljoratGd ftlong with tin? 

■,. (^^^nshlMgtqu.n.C.: Printing pmcc,.Aq68X^^^^ ^^^.^ 

' and Thomt>«na. J., 
U l^tHcut Year 1910^ 
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(3) T!u» extt'Jit to wlilcfi cxlsMiij? instltulidnni rlutiiiM'ls and uuh'IiIihm'.v 
at t!u» iiatlnnal, n'jj:lnual and institutional !i»vt»!s havt» Ijkmi ot'tWtlvo in iniijlo- 
mcntin^' and adininlstt'ritig tiie prognun 

(4) Tlu» oxtont. I'o wldc'h the projjrain is «c(^olnl)llshing its statod object I vos 
of increasing tht» cdncatlnnal oppi.rtnnitics f<u' stndtMits who ndi?ht otlicnviso 
not attend C!o!!w\ attend only part-time, postpone college, or lind their choice 
oi: coiloye restricted by fiuuncial limitations. 

i»iiocki>i:kk« of riiK stuov 

Tlu» following data have been eoliectod : 

(1) Qnestloiniaires l*roni 8,172 students enrolled in the CWS program dnr- 
ing aradeinic year 11)70-71 (Ue.sponse rate was 00%) 

(2) Student characteristic forms from 75)5 aid otticers. reporting infornm- 
tion on 10.24:^ students (This represents 07% of the admiulstrators respond- 
iii';.. for K^^/c of the CWS sample students) 

Questionnaires from 200n participtitlng institutions (82% response 

rate) 

(4) Questionnaires from 2.2;32 em|>loyers of CWW students (58% res|)onse 
rate ) 

(5) Data from National Center for Educational Statistics, from Fiscal 
Oijcrutlons Reports (I''Y 1000 and 1!)70) from AiMdication Forms (FY 1071 
and 1072) and from Deceml)er Reports (calendar year 1000 and 1070) 

(0) Qualitative data ol)tKlned through semi-structured interviews witli 
adndidstrators. employers, and students at 28 im cltutbms and in two selected 
summer cooiJeratlve programs. 

FINDINGS 

A. Student Characteristics (Cha|>ters Two and Three) 

(1) When viewed against the yardstick of national (ACE) norms for 
entering freslunen. CWS freshmen constitute a group from u distinctly 
iower socio-econoudc bncivground and have proportioually almost three times 
as nuiny students from minority hacicgrounds. 

(2) Fifty-tive percent of the CVVS students couu» from fandlies witli annual 
incomes of less than ijiflOOO. On the other Inind, for 18% the llnanelal aid officer 
reports family incomes of J?8000 or nu>re. These latter tend to be wlilte stu- 
df • *s enrolled ai high-cost institutions, who carry a National Defense 
Student Loan (NDSL) or another type of loan, and whose parents are 
expected to contribute lura-e than $8o0 on tlie average toward college expenses. 

(3) Income and ethnicity dramatically differentiate the demographic, 
acadendc, and attltudlnal characteristics of CW8 student.s. Exceptionally 
low-iiicome/ndnority students are more likely than other CWS participants 
to: 

(a) Have grown u|) in a rural setting In a southern or border state 
(h) Re the first In the family to attend college 

(c) ilave been enrolled In a non-college preparatory |)rogram In high 
school*, have nmde a relatively late decision to attend college; or to 
state that the availnblllty of Onancial aid was the |)rimary consideration 
. in their choice of a college 

id) Have sought a college which would provide vocational preimra- 
tlou rather than inteiiectual challenge 

(c) Attend public institutions, especially the two-year community 
colleges. 

(4) Compared with other CWS students, the lowest-Income or mliuu'lty 
students have equally high aspirations for educational and occupational 
attainment. They tend to fje more certain than other CWS students about 
their occn|)atlonal choice. 

(0) On the average CWS earnings cover half of the basic expenses of 
attending colieL'e and In most Instances such earnings are aecomi)anled by 
an Kdncatlonal ()p|)ortunlty Crrant flCOG) andAn* Nl^SL. Still, more than 
half of the student respondents Indicate that the total amount of tlnandal aid 
they receive Is Insufllclent to cover basic expenses. On the average. $025 addi- 
tional Is reMUlrod— the atuount varying frv each Income category and to a 
large degree reflecting the cost of attending college. 

B. Institutions (Chapter Six) 

(1) Differential i>artlclpatlou In the tliree Federal prograa^s (CWS, V]o(\ 
and NDSL) reflects differing composition of student tjodles and varying 
institutional cost. 

;ir»-4is - 74 24 
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(2) i oinpaml wWh Instltntlons pailldpatluK In two or throe programs, 
thoso with only a CWS proKraiUH tftud to : 

{a) Fliifl thoir (nVS»4illooatlon adeqimto ; 

(?>) HavtMisianllerrWSpro«nua; , . i . 

ic) OttVr tinancial aid to a snmllor soKineut of the enrolled stnduuts 
bnt (^WS (»niploynu»nt to a higher poiwntaKO of ollKiMo stinhMits. 

(3) Six ont of ten Instltntlons report that their 11)70-71 allocation was in- 
adeonate to provide employment for all ell^dhle stndents. rroportlonally. 
more than twice as nmny predominantly hlaek as white instltntlons report 
four or five years of Insnftieient fnndln^ and at these ehronleally >V|«^^^^^ 
instltntlons.' a smaller proportion of the eligible stndents Is offered C\\ S 
eniplovment. In general, the higher the proportion of l()w*ln(Mane/nnnorlty 
stndents the more llkelv is an institntlon to report chronic undertnndinn. 

(4) Tiie cin'onieallv nnderfnnded institntlon is more likely to appeal the 
panel recounnendatlon and to rmdve a supplemental alloeatlon. 

(f)) Approxhnatelv half of the Instltnthais. even those which (h) not re* 
port chronic nnd.'»'fiindiM«. «lve preference to stndents who apply llrst. 

(U) One-third the Instltntlons partlei|mtlnK in (*\VS have m) ofT<^•unpns 
eniplovment pro«ra.»».. The data sn^^est that s(mie scho(»lH aiv ntlllzlnK CWS 
as a ineans of nmlntalnln« nornuil operations in the face of rising costs and 
that snch schools cannot afford to establish and adndulster an off-<ampns 
employment prownn. , . 

(7) (^anpnrls<m of Instltntlons which do or do not maintain otT-cnmpns 
cmplovnu'nt programs sn^^'ests that while the latter indcKl may he handi- 
capped hv InsntHclent statT or j;eoKraphlcal hjcation, they anticipate en- 
ci)unterln« problems with which they amy not he able to cope in maintaln- 
in^^ an off-campns proj^rani. 

Employers (i'liapter Seven) . , . m . 

<n More than four ont of five employers of C\\^ stndents ar<» of the 
opinhai that stndents have developed nsefnl skills and |M)sitive attitmles 
towards work as a resnlt of CWS employment. 

(2) iVrciptlons of the benefits of employment are hijchest anions employ- 
ers who are not closely assoclatwl with the CWS Coordinator, who have a 
Kr(»at need for CWS workers, and who provide jobs with a hlKli level ol 
skill and with relevance to academic or career Interests of stndents. 

(3) Kmplovers are more likely to repca-t that i>artlcipation in the iWh 
program has emibled the agency or de|)artment to expand its ()i)eratlons if 

^^^^^ (a) Knjoy close and repdar relations with the CWS coordinator 
( h) Have a hl^'h need for CWS students 
(c) lOvahnite their i'WS employees positively 

(f/l Provide CWS sttidents with relatively hl«h skill-level or relevant 
employment , v 

D. rWS lOnipl »vment and Job Satlsfacticm (rimpters Konr and Mve) 

(1) By far. the majority of <3\VS stndents (<J:V//) are employed In clerical 
iobs or in posithais as sconrlty. malnteimnce. food service, or hospitality 
'aides. Only a snmll percentage (15'/0 are serving as social, or c(amnnnlty 
aides ter.hin*: or research assistants, or government and judicial al.des. even 
thonuh these are the very positions which are most highly rated by stndents. 

ii>) On the wb.ole. more than half of the students arv very satisfied With 
th.elr current (*WS jobs; yet. half of those W(n*klniC woukl prefer holding a 
dlfT(»r*»nt job. 

Hewudless of the job assignment, stndents a«ree that thrcaiKh C WS 
enipk)yment tb(»y have made friends and learned about people. Other advan- 
tnucs. such as becoming more certain about their career choice or feellnp; 
tlu\v have been doluK something useful, tend to be associated with specific? 
types of jobs. 

(4) Although a snmll |)roporti(ni of stndents report that as a result of 
their jobs they have fallen behind in their classes, overall, (^WS emph)yment 
does ilot seem to be detrhnental to keepiu« tip with studies. 

(5) The nmjor contributor to student job satisfaction Is the choice In se- 
lectln^^ the Job'aud arraii^luK the h(airs---ln short, whether the }A) a student 
holds Is* the one he prefers. 

10. Fundlntr (Chapters I01«bt and Nhu m 
(1) Kstal)llshlnt^ Demand 

(a) 01)servatlou of the panel review process disclosed an essentially 
eqitltable arrangement for ovahuitlng recpiests for federal stucU^iit aid 
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funds. Eiich punolist. iiiado a concortiHl offort to he fair in exereisiug 
jiHl^nuMit at all tiiius 

(b) The panel prm^ess has several nno'htnisive conae<itieuco8. 

<i) It pro V hies an ()pp.'rtnnlty for Imth federal and regional 
offieials to connnnnleate directly with llnaneial aid offlcerH from 
diverj^ent types of institntions; 

(ii ) It creates lntra-re«l(ni relationships which facilitate exchang- 
ing knowledge of program nninagenieiit tech nlqnes based on a range 
of exiH»rience ; 

(iii) It serves as a platform for the personal clariflcatiou o£ an 
application snbmitted by a panel member. 

(a) A reduction of the total reipiest was in store for three ont of 
five institntions contemplating an average award of $8()() or more for 
each stndent expected to receive financial aid. 

((/) Appealing a ri^commendatlon generally paid dividends. Seven ont 
of eight were raised between 20% and .15%, 

(2) Distribntlon of FY 72 Fniuls 

(a) For the. first time family income became the basis for finuling 
the IOC)U-IV and CWS programs, The outcome was nmrked by both 
success and failure. 

The higher the percentage of program funds forecast for distribution 
to these low-income students, the higher the proportion of the reconi- 
tnendation actually funded. 

The funds appropriated by tlie C'ongress were not adeqimte to cover 
over 14% of the amount needed for initial year gniuts to these students. 

For the EOG-I\* program a,s a whole, need exceeded fmids by 35%. 

For CWS, the api)roprlation did cover the federal contribution to the 
wages of students from families with Incomes below $6,000, but the 
amount was still lt)% lower than total i)rogram need. 

(b) Regional distribution was erratic. For the three DSFA programs 
taken as a whole : 

(i ) Three regions were 10% below the level of need. 

(ii) One stood at the national average, 20% below need, 
(ill) Six were more than 20% below ai)proved need. 

(3) Up and down the Hue, from the national, to the regional, state, and 
institutional levels runs the complaint that despite panel decisions and re* 
gardless of successful apjieals, actiml appropriations represent substantial 
cuts from panel approved amounts, and institutions are not able to meet 
the needs of eligible students. The chief casualty, of course, is the student 
who has counted on FiKleral assistance to hell) *"t-^t basic college expenses. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The major conclusion of this study is that the CWS program is achieving 
its prinmry goal of enabling students from low-income families to help defray 
the costs of post-secondary education with the earnings from part-time and sum- 
mer employment. On the average CWS earnings are paying half of the basic 
costs of attendifig college — this is no small weight for one tlnancial aid pro- 
gram to bear. 

Over and above the financial benefits of CWS employment, a majority of stu* 
dents report nmximum satisfaction from their CWS jobs and less than one in 
six is actually dissatisfied. Most feel that their jobs have helped them meet 
and learn to get along with people, and substantial proportions feel that they 
have gained tisefnl skills and attitudes in the ccmrse of their CWS eniploy- 
nient. In addition, many students are in employment settings which offer op<» 
portunities for extra hours of work or for summer employment at the employer's 
expense, or even for a permanent job after graduation. 

For many employing agencies, the ability to use CWS students has meant 
expansicm of agency operations— an effect fully congruent with legislative intent. 
Still an(>ther effect of the CWS program— not to be lightly dismissed in these 
days when post*secondary instittitions are fighting for survival— is that for 
many schooK hiring CWS students has nu»ant the ability to umintain nonnal 
operations in the face of rising costs. 

These, then, are the '•pluses** of the CWS program. At the same time, it should 
be noted that many students are spending ttp to fifteen hours a week at jobs 
Which are routine and yield little Wi the form of long*range benefits. Similarly, 
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[Prom the Eastern Michigan University "Eoho,** Apr, in, 19741 
WouK Btvdy Dilemma Nkkds Solution 
(R.v Cynthia FischiMO 




or Imr tinancial need for that acfadiMuic year. Many students, uiyself ineliuiod, 
sign tlie necessary i)ai)ers for tliis flnanelal aid and tlien find tlioinselves in a 
himneiui l>ind when their assessed need is met by loan, grant, and work. 

It is eonsidered a viohition of federal guidelines for a student to contume 
emi)h)ymeut wlien allowable earnings have been readied. 

I aoplied for a job last Septendter and had been worlving on campus Up until 
the last wwk in January, under CWS. Tlio wages were poor and the work at 
times a work-(mt, but 1 truly appreciated it. Being able to bold a job when one is 
willing and able to work is a boost to the ego and a right of citi'/eus in this 

country. , , , . 

Tlie fact that I lost that job just because the rules said so was enough to 
frustrate any )ne who is trying to work in order to earn an education, I am still 
very wiUing'and able to work: lait at tlii.*^ point, I w(nild l)e making an honest 
doliar in violation of federal gnideliues since my determined need has been met. 

AltliongiJ this semester's tuition and dormitory fees are paid, money willjje 
needed to linish my Junior and senior years. Also, there is an amount of $1,7(K) 
which I already owe tiie government for past educational loans. 

To me. learning is a wonderful thing if otie (!aii keep an interest in the sid)ject. 
This interest depreciates as the worries and hassles of "How do I stay in college? 
Where's the money going t<i (M)nie from?" increase. 

If I were a stU(h'!it wlio did not lieed linancial assistance, the problem of losing 
my job w(»nld not exist. T would not have to sign papers for linancial aid wliich 
hdhis me within stipulated bcaindaries {)f earning college expenses. 

When these siirned papers are unnecessary, a person can work as much as 
desired wliile g(»ing to school, liecause there are no limitations placed on earn- 
in^'s for students not receiving federal aid. 

This defeat:s tlie purpose of equal rights. Tlio.se who need <ho money are 
hindered, and those who do not need the assistance can keep making more money 
vvitli no f|Ucstions asked. 

T would like to propose a program which would be betieflcial to financial aid 
recipients, the uidvorsity, and the governmetit. The program t have in mind 
would change the working allowability of students by ti.sing a batiking system. 
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A student would have the right to tnnploymont with tlie option of stopping work 

hui^typothetlcal case, $1,300 is detevniiiiea to be uooded for the academic year 
expenses, $730 per semester. A NDSL is issued for fall in the amount of $300, 
witli an additional $300 to be issued for the winter term. 

Amu'dlng to skills and availability a job is offered under CWS (on or ofie 
oampus) wliieh would fuHlll the rest of the $000 need. A student utilizes the 
CWC covering the academic year, earning tlie $000 in a period of weeks depending 
on wages and hours worked. ^ , ,ui i i 

Wlien the $900 has h^n-n earned, the student becomes ineligible, ana is le- 
moved from employmt . ^his action takes .away the income, stifles initiative 
and responsibility, r' • .us the learning experience of work and leaves the 
employer withcmt t.. .. a help. 

1 am proposing, iiistmd, a system which would allow tlie employment to con* 
tiiute. From the earnings, a percentage would be assigned to an account to be 
used as payment on existing loans. This would allow for living expenses of tht 
studeut, reduce loan indebtedness, ami increase perpetual loan funds for other 
students reciuiring financial aid. 

(EniTOB'ft Note; New regulations are now being reviewed by the Program 
Development Branch Division of Student Support and Special Programs. Fischer's 
prop(>sal is one of the solutions that 1ms been recommended for institutional 
use. By cuttitig out and nuiiling the Eastern Echo coupon accompanying this 
article^ you will let the people concerned know where you stand.) 



NouTiiEux Illinois University, 

DeKalb, III, May 9, 197/,. 

Hon. .Tames G. O'llAnA, 
IloHfte of Repr^'<^>^tativvH, 
WaahUwiOHt DA). 

Dkar Mu. O'IIaha : Enclosed is a copy of a RESOLUTION that was pas.sed 
luuiuimously at the Annual Conference of the Midwest Association of University 
Enu»loyment Directors. 

Member institutions are located in the following states: 

West Virginia South Dakota 

Ohio XebrasUa 

Indiana T'::*.isas 

Illinois Colorado 

Michigan Oklahonui 

Minnesota Missouri 

T )\Yu Wisconsin 

X(n*th Dakota Kentucky 

Tliis organization Is the only group located in the United States devoted to 
serve effeetively the interests and needs of students who desire employment 
to linnnce theii* education. The group also is dedicated to encourage and pro- 
mote educational programs which provide an opportunity for development of 
tlie individual student. 

We are very coneerned that, many programs in our Institutions w*lll be 
(Inistlcally reduced due to the lack of college work-study dollars. We nmst recog- 
nise that work for pay is n major part of living on the part of adult amies and 
females, schools must be concerneil that students have a backgroutul which in- 
cludes work which will enable them to take their proper places in ati adult 
soci"tv as contribulihg members to that society. 

V*'- earnestly solicit your support in furthering the concept of self-lielp as being 
a major attribute in llie Anjcrican way of life. 

Sincerely, 

Cr.AUDM 0. KACZMAttKK, 

AHsnriaiv Cnnrdinafov of SfHilent Flnandat Aids. 

The .Mnmnl Meeting of the Midwest Assoclathm of University Student Em* 
ployn\ent l)lrectf>rs (MAT*SED). representing an enrollment of (125,000 students, 
was hosted by N orthern Illinois University at DeKalb, llHimis, April 24-20, 
10T4. 
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T\w proposed adininistniliou (Mil in ruiuls I'or the existing Collcgo Work-Stiuly 
FroKram was (liseuss(>d and explored lu depth, and it is ni.aninKMisly agreed 
tliat. any ents in these fnnds will (h'ny thi.nsands of stndents who are now par- 
ticipating in tile progranj tiie opiiortuuity to attain tlH'ir higlier edneatioinil 
goals. It wonld also prevent thcaisands ot liigh seiiool stndents from low ineonie 
liunilies to fuUill their phins to attend institntions of Idgher hMirning and other, 
types of post-see(Hidary training lnstituti(nis, all of wliieh are vital for the 
fnture of (air great eonntry. 

The very hnsie eoncept and inipieineutathai of tiie Collouo Work-Stndy Program 
is hi keeping with (air iniierent and traditional and Idstorieal and nohle philosoi)liy 
of giving (air y(aith the opportiiiiity to valne tliat wliieli is earmvl and in doing 
so to make a positive eontrihntion to s(>lf atid society liy developing nvspeot for 
work and its proper and aect^ptahle habits and attiti!d(»s. 

'I'lie eontininiaee of tills program nt increased nuaietary levels can readily ho 
justified (ai the hasls of iumdreds of new Institntions snianlttliig appllentloiis for 
partlclpaticai each llscnl year. Further. wi> call your att(»iitlon to tlie recently In- 
creased iiilnlmnm wage rates wlileli In Itself calls for im:r(»ased funding jnst to 
keep operating at the 11)73-11)74 level. 

Snr(»ly. a nation whleii propos(»s to provide .*?nsr).(HM),()00 annually In HKOd and 
SKOlr gift aid ought to he willing to liivc^st an e(pml amount In Its productive 
Tollege Work-Study Program. 

This Uesolntloii was snlmiltted to the General Asseiahly of the JJ)74 Annual 
Meeting of (he Mldw(»st Association of Palverslty Student EmploynnMit Directors 
and was pass(»(l unanimously this 2i\th day of April, 1})74. to he presented to the 
appropriately app(»lnte(l and elected puhllc repr(»s(«iitatlv(»s as designated hy the 
Presi(ient. Claude Kacznuirek. 



C\HK W'KH'vms Ukshuvk rNivnusrrY. 

(*lvrvlan<f, Ohio, Ma\i Wllf. 

rongressmaii Jami:.s O'IIaua, 

llnuHv Suhvammittcv fni Fidiivutiun, 
f'.S, llnuar nf /*c/>rr.vf'n/f/// rev, 
WashiHf/toih />.(■. 

Dkau <*()N(aii:s8MA\ O'IIaua: As President <ii! the Ohio Association of Student 
Kiuanchil Aid Administrators 1 am contacted hy various colleajjfiies r(»latlve to 
their concerns of enacted or Impending stiide!it aid leglslathm. During recent 
weeks I have lu^en contactcsd l>y several (M»lleagnes coiieerulng tin* smnmer earn- 
ings oxpectation of tin* ('t>llege Work-Stndy Program. Hasically^ program guide- 
lines specify that a student residing at home is expected to save H0% of his net 
4'oilege work-stndy summer earnings while a student residing elsewln»re Is ex- 
pected tor^ave \\{)'/o of the net earnings. 

It Is the ;*eelliig of my colleagues at Central State* (. levelaiid State. Baldwin 
Wallace and several other Ohio instltuthais that th(»se tlgures are exc(?sslve. not 
realistic, and do not reflect the cost of living In today's society. This Is a feeling 
witii which I concur. 

.V-'sunie If yon will tliat a student Is aide to (^{irn $1(KM) during the siimnua' 
from College Work-Study and his net earnings are J^mO aft(»r taxes. That student 
would he expected tt) save $7liO for school. In Cleveland It would cost that stialeat 
in excess of Ji'LoO per day for transportation and prohahly .'iil.25 per day fta* 
lunch. This still makes no provision for recreation, medical expenses, purchase (»f 
clolhlng for school and (he hundred other exptnises a student will Incur. I hellevo 
that every st\ident should attempt to keep expenses during the snnuiier to a mini* 
mum to jirovlde savings for that student's education. However. I laHleve when 
sjivlngs re(pilrenu»nts are set at such an artificially high level whl(4i few, If any. 
students are al)h» to meet thv; Inceiiilve to work and save for one's education Is 
iosr. The onlv feeling that Is left is a feeling of perliaps hitterness hat definitely 
ft feeling rtf frustration and anger at liaving Insnfllcient resources for .school. 

Since I ktu'w that you were undertaking hearings on the work ccanponent (»f 
student aid leg)-^hitlon this week I wanted to share these concerns with y<ai 
so that yrai could Inclmh' them In y(mr deliheratlons. 

Imu' the first time In th(» past few years I have a feeling of hop(» f(a* proposed 
student aid legislation. ! feel to a large extent that you personally are respcm- 
slide for the hope and e[H'(mragement that T perceive on the horlz(m. I thank y(m 
on heinilf of students, my (.♦olh^agnes and myself. 
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l>mlu« tho |)ast throu yoars I liav<» also wltnt'sspd tlio fact that tho ciuM'eiit art- 
nilnistratlon atteiui)tK in ov(m\v way to subvcM't tho intoiit of Ootign^sH by Issuing 
IM'ogniiu gulrtolhios \vhio!i rto tiot rotloot tho H|)lrlt of tho hiws onactod by tlio Con- 
gross, I ask tliat you and your subcouinilttoo. mindful of tho past record of ttie 
adiuiaistralion^ wrlto logishitlon In such a niannor as to proohido tho possibility 
of ••iut«n)rotatiou'' by tho aduiinistration and ostablish rogulatlons which roflect 
a roalistk! and roasonablo assossinont of stndont needs. 
Thank yon for your consldemtloa of this rocpiost, 



DocuMKNTF.t) Emim.oyku BKNKi rrs Fkom Coookuativk Education 

•rinO KKPOUT OF a SriniY t*OU NoUTHKASTKUN UNIVEUSITV, HOSTON, mass., may 1074 



C(H)porativo odueatlon. the cond)lnation of work and study as Integral parts 
of tlio oducathauU i)rocess. Is an innovation In Iilgher education Initiated by 
riorumu Schnoldor (later Doan of Kuglneorlng) at tho University of OlncluiuUl 
In IJMHl. Doan Schneider's ctaicopt was a relatively slmi)lo one— if college students 
could spend a |)ortlon of their time working In Industry, ai)|)lying In practical 
work situations the knowledge and theory gained In school, their oducatloiuil 
experience would be a richer and more meaningful process. In addition, students, 
would derive economic bouetlt from reasonably woll-paylng jobs related to their 
career Interests. ^ ^ . . , . 

Ill liJOi), the Polytechnic School of tho Boston YMCA Evening Institute Cwhlch 
later became Northeustoru University) inlthu d cooiKu-atlve engineering 
courses. However, (!0()|)eratlve education was tiot restricted to engineering or 
tecduilcal curricula. Antloch College bmuue the first liberal iirtfJ coll(»ge to offer 
co()l)onvtlve education i)rognuus in 1921. From the turn of tho century until 
afttM' World War II. these pl(»neorlng Institutions, together with approxlnwitely 
forty other Institutions, demonstrated the educational value of coo|)erativo 
education through actual i)ractice. 

Tho eontompfu'ary hUtoi\v of cooperative education began In the muMl>.)Os. It 
IwiM boon a |)erlod charatftorlx.ed by educational research on various as|)ects of 
cooperative education, national pi'onmtlou of cooperative education, rapid ex- 
|)anslon of both program offerings and student |)artlcli)atlon. and the application 
of Federal government support. Inunedlately after World War 11 ap|)roxl- 
mately 4H Instltntbnis offered cooperative education programs, Hy 1073. the 
luuubor of institutions offering coo|)eratlve education programs bad ex|)anded 
to rt(m colleges, universities, and connnunlty colleges. This enormous expansion 
has boon tho result of a concerted natlotial effort, to document and publlcl55e the 
l)etieflts of cooiJoratlvo education. The nmln thrust of this effort came from 
loaders who had boon Involved In the development of coo|)oratlve education 
and who. from their eX|)erlences, wore sensitive to tho benefits and |)otentlal of 
cooperative educatbai on a national scale. 

Iti tlu'. late lOuO's, educators were perplexed about how best to extend tho 
ratigo of edilcatlonal otYerlngs to accomin(Klate tho ra|>ld growtli of enrolluionts 
resulting from the "baby boom*' after World War 11. Clwirtes F. Kettering, Re- 
son rcli Director of the Oeneral Motors Corporation, Chairman of tlie Tlu)ams 
Alva Edlsfui Foundation, and advocate of cooperative education, proposed 
that, tlio Edison Foimdatbm sponsor a conference of oducal(irs and ro|)rosonta- 
tlves of business and Industry to examine the further u?h» of coo|)erat.lve educa- 
tion as one possible solutb)n. The conference, ''CooiJ'n'atlve Education and tho 
fmpendlng Edueatlomil Crisis," was held In Dayton. Ohio, on May lOoT. 
Tho imrttcipatits concluded that cooperative education had tremendous potential 
for oxpanshai, but It was recognized that an objective, systeuuitic evaluation of 
its merits nnist precede major efforts to expand cooperative (ulucatlon on a 
national basis. 

The fund for the Advancement of Educatloti sponsored a two-year millomil 
study to systenmtlcally Investigate the cbiiined mlvantages and feared dis* 
artvantagoH of cooperative education. The study was directed by Dr, Ralph W, 
Tyler. Director, Center for Advanced Study Iti the Hebavioral Sciences. He 
was assisted by Dr. .lames W, Wilson who functioned as tho executive dire(*tor 
researoh staff for tho study. Dr, Tyler cmiglpded. ^'CooiJoratlve educa- 



Sincerely, 



D0NAT.n W, CHRNKtXR, 

PrvMdent, Ohio Assoviation of Students, 



Airriiuu 1). Litti.k, Inc. 
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tion Im.^ important valuos for (?oll('«o.^ and univtM'sitics, for sttulcnts and 
oniployers. Those vahu^s should !)« Kivon svido pnl)li(.*ity, and cooporatlvt* pro- 
grams in AmorJoan iiij^her edncation shonld i)o.i;roatly oxteaded.'* 

As a result of the ^<tndy eitod ahove and a snhsoipuMit conf(»r(MUv in .Innts 
1001, "Tlio Princeton Conforont'O on Worl<-Stndy in Ilij,'h(M' Kdncation", tlH» 
National (Vaninission for ('(HJperativo K(lncati«)n was estai)lisiied in 11H>2 to 
serve as a national forum for the pnnuotiou of eooperative education, The 
trnste4»s of the National f'onnnlsslon were selected on the Imsis of their 
extensive experience with cooperative education in collej^es and universities, 
and with Its operation In hnsiness and industry, The prlnniry alm.s of tiio 
National Commission over the last decade have lieen to : 

Interest Institutions of higher education In adopting cooperative education 
programs ; 

OrKauize conferences to inforni leaders about cooperative education; 

Provide consultants to Institutions of hi«:her education which need ad- 
vice in developin^r, orKanizluK, and setting up programs involving educa- 
tiomilly relalwl work experience; 

Provide a continuing prograni of puhl' - information regarding cr)r)pera- 
tive education : 

Encoiu'age the development of new forms of cooperative education; and 
Interest Industry, labor, government, and others employers la cooperative 



The leaders of cooperative education, working throuugh tiie Natir)nal 
Cominlsslon for Cooperative Education, have encouraged the deveb)pment and 
passage of three major pieces of Federal legislation concerning cooperative 
education during the last decade. First, In Title III of tlie Higiier 
Education Act f)f IDOo, the program for "Strengthening Developing rollegcs'* 
authorized funds fr)r the installation of cooperative educatlr)n as (me of 
the «ve altermitives for wiiicii a developing institution could rerpu'st 
support. Second, after four years i)f connnnnication and testifying, the 
National <'onnnission was successful in having the Tooperative Education 
IM'ogram inchided as Title IV-D of the Higher ICducation Amendments of HJOS, 
and re-enacted In the Higher Education Act of 11)72. Congressimml appro- 
priations for the first three years were .$1,540,000 .$1.<U)0,(K)0 and $1.7(K>,(M)0 with 
a sul)st;intlnl increase to .^lO.Tno.OOO for 1078-74, Tldrd, the Cooperative Vocn- 
tional Education Programs were included In the Vocational Education 
Anu'udments of lims to encourage expansion of ci»»perative education in com- 
nninitv c(»lleges and high schools. The Congress appropriated $14,0(K).000 for 
tin' first year (»f the program: the ctirrent level is .$10,(KMMKK). Thn)tigh these 
tliree programs, the Federal govermnent is spending $8'J,(M)0.000 between .ItUy 1, 
and Jniu' MO. 1074. to further develop and expand cnr)|M»rative educatlr)n. 
From the increase in Federal futiding of crioperative education (particularly 
when compared with impending cuts in the budgets of r)ther programs), it 
is (piite evident that the Federal government is committed to the significant 
expansimi of cru)perative education prf)grnnLs that njeet certain desirable cri- 
teria. Expansion of the scope envisioned will requii'e nuich broader participation 
on the part f»f employers. Oenerating tills nn)re extensive particli)ation 
uf empbiyers in cooperative edncatif)n crmstitutes a major task of critical 
importance to lenders of the Cf)operative edtication movement. 

Over the last {if teen years, the interest in 'Xpanfrmg (wjoperative education 
has been manifested primarily by eertnin ednei»tlomil in^titntifjus. tlie FedernI 
irr)verrnnetit. nnd students. The rilher pnrtner vitnlly important fo the 
successful realization of the imtional potential of cooperative education is the 
nuf)Uii/rr of Cf»operntive edncatitm -indents. With Federal funds avaibihle to 
plan and implemetit ndditif»nal cf)opi'rntive ediu^ation progrnms, and the 
number of educatlf)!ml institntif)ns fiffering cooperntive ediicnlion programs 
rapidly expanding, there will be a significant increiisc in the deinnnd for place- 
merit of cooperative edncntion stmlcnts. The success of the plnnned evp»'n*^ioM 
of cooperntive edncatimi will vitnlly depend on tin' availabilily of at) in* 
cronsitig innnl»er f»f incnnitigfnl pf)sitif)ns for off-cnmpiK wr)rl{ experiences. 

In April. 1072, a Nntlonal Cfiaference on Cooperative Edtieation was held 
to address tlie issue of lu»w to extend empb»yer nwareness f>f the be.ieflts of 
eooperative education. The ccmfereijce was nttended by leaders fnan industry, 
governmetit and edncatiot} vilnlly ititerested in the sticcessfnl expanv;ion ot 
cooperative edtication. Leaders from Itidtistry expressed the view th.'it c<»o[iera- 
tive edncntion programs have been economically beneficial to the employers. 
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Tlu> tnnployw? rotoution rate of (looperatlvo eUucation gratlnntt»s was ))oll{»v<»(l 
to lie MinUev than that tor nowly oinplo.vod coUogo gnuluatos in f;on(M'al. 
Coopratlve etlneation «tudtMit ruoruitnient and selection yeeni more etti- 
cii?nt. because of tlie opportunity employers have to evaluate sttnlents 
on the joh, and the opportmiity students have to evaluate the employment 
situation. Furthernmre, it has been observed that cooperative edneatlou 
Kradtmtes amy nmnifest a nu)re rapid rise into manaKeria) ranks. It was 
agreed, however, that tiiese were judgmental ol)servations and timt tliere 
is a need for a systeumtic analysis and evaluation to substantiate liiese general- 
ly sidijeetive impressions. 



Dr. Asa ^. Kiiowles and Dr. Koy L. Wooldridge identified Mm need for a study 
to document and, where rK)ssii)le, quantify the benelits employers realize from co- 
operative education. Dr. Knowles is the President of Xortlieastern University and 
Dr. Wooldridge is that institution's lOxecntive Vice President for Cooperative Edu- 
cation, Botii men are internationally known as leaders in tlie development of co- 
operativt? edncatioiu Tliey conceived this study as the initial pilot stage of a 
nationwide study to define the expatjsion potential of cooperative education and 
to stimulate and support tlu> actualization of that potential. They envision tlio use 
of tiie results of this first stage study in a larger second effort which would pro- 
duce a policy plan or strategy of national scoi)e for involving more employers 
nmre effectively and extensively in cooperative education. 

Since tlie results of this study ujust be credil^le to employers in l)usiness, indus- 
try and government. President Knowles and Dean Wooldridge met with repre- 
sentatives of Arthur D. liittle. Inc. (ADL). a research and nninageujent con- 
sulting firm, to explore ways of utilizing our firm's res(mrces in prodtjcing the 
desired study. After several intercimnges. including a detailed proposal from ADL, 
President Knowles contracted with and funded ADL to carry out this study. 



The Arthur D. Little. Inc.. study team was selected to represent substantial 
exi)erience and capabilities in program evaluati^m. researdj design, personnel 
adndnistration in both the puldic and tlu> private sectors. cost/l)eneflt anal.vsis. 
and program administration in educational institutions. In addition to tlie ADL 
professional statf: the study team was augmented hy two toi) level resource persons 
f ronj the staff of Xort)u»astern University : 

Professia* Paul K. Dul><>. Director, Institute fr)r Off Ciimpus Kxperience and 
Cooperative Education ; and 

Dr. James W. Wilson. Director. Cooperative Education Kesearcli Center. 
ADIi menilwM's of the core team included : 

Mr. Nicholas Deiuinger. 

Mr. Kenru'lh W. Rodgers. and 

Dr. CImrles C. Halbower. Projtu't Directrjr. 
Tlie early work of tlie study team l»enefitted substantially frr)m fre(iuent inter* 
actions: with Professor Dube. Dr. AVllson. and Dean Wooldridge. This iidtial 
activity was focused largely r)n tlie development of a detailed work plan, the 
id(Mitifiontion and s(»I(»ction r)f six employing organizations to participate in the 
study, and tin* rnierationnl definition of i)ossible lieneflts U) cmi)loyers from oo* 
operative* edtioitijm. Midway iatr) tlie study. Professor Dube and Dr. Wlls(Ui 
jidaecl witii us in visits witli key r(»presentatlvcs of employers particii)ating in th(> 
study. 'IMironghout tlie cr)urs(» of the study reguhir i)rogress re|w)rts, feedl)ack dls- 
(Mtsslons. and reviews of inttu'lia study i»roducts were nminttiined witli Dean 
Wrmld ridge. 

We would like to expr(»ss our (h»cp MiJpi'eciatioii to the cnipioylng organizations 
ami their representaMves who partlcipat(»d in this study. Tlicy arc: 
General Electric Cruai^any : 

Mr. liny H. P.^^iton. Vice President and (fcneral Manager. EUM'tnailc 
Systems Division 
Mr. I)r»nal(! Irwin. Program Manag(»r fr»r Cooperative EducaMoti 
.Mr. ChaHcs A. Ciiurcli. <*or()orale Edttcatlon Staff. Mauagtu* Aiipiicaht 
Referr/il Center 

.Mr. James J. C<\utleld. Manau'er Stenm 'i'urbine l^ivisir>n 
Mr. l^ert J. EfU'cst. Pcrsfjnnel StatY. Lynn Uiv(»rworks Plant 
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Liberty Mntunl Insumnce Companies : Mi\ Warrou Marshall, Assistant 

Vice Prosldont, Maiui^'er ot Torsonnel Devolopniont 
Pioneer Cooperative Rank: Mr. David A. Hanson.. Assistant Treasnrer 
Social Seenrity Administration.: Mr. Ilonald J. Sinltli. Am»ss Program Co* 

ordiiiator 

AVollosloy (Massaclnisetts) Pnblic Soliool System 

Dr. lilclnu'd Goodman. Snperintendent 

Dr. Janu»s Peel)les, Jnnior HljJtli School Principal 
Xerox Corporation 

Mr. Horace HecUer. A'lco President Research and Development 

Mr. Lsaac Slnnv, Coordinator, Cooperative* lOdncation 

We are most jjjratefnl for the time and effort they contribntcd so ;>:cneronsly to 
this project. 

It was a pleasnre and a privilejjse for the ADL team memliers to work with 
Professor Dnhi'). Dr. Wilson and Dean VVo()l(lridKe. Wcare especially appr(?ciative 
of the knowledf^eahle gnidance and etYeotive coordination provided by Dean 
Wooldrldjje. We thaJdi President Knowles for tin* opportnnlly of working with 
memhers of Northeastern Cniversity's staff on snch a stlmnlatlng and potentially 
benetleial stndy project. 



The objective of this stndy was to identify, docnment and, where possible, qnan- 
tify the benetlts selected employers derive from their cooperative education pro- 
grams. It was plajHied as the first and pilot stage of a two stage nationwide 
stnd.w The pnrpose of the overall stndy is to stlnnilate and snpport a signillcant 
nationwide expansion of cooperative edncation. 

Hasie to the pjirpose {)f the ov(»rnll stndy effort are the following premises : 

(1) College stndents and edncatlonal leaders are increasingly apijreciatlve 
of ami involved In cooperative edm-ation. Several stndles have dncmnented tl)0 
value of cooperative edncation to students and to edticational instittitions. From 
the end of World War II to 1073 tlu» number of collegiate institutions offering 
cooperative education programs Increased fr(an approxinnitely 43 institnti(ms to 
over o(iO colleges, universities and connnunlty colleges. The number continues 
to grow. 

(2) The Federal governuu»nt is connnitted to a siguKlcant expansion of co- 
operative edncation programs that meet desired crit(»ria. Cnder provisions of the 
Higher Education Act of 19712 Congres.sioiml appropriations to supp(a't the Co- 
operative Education Prognun increased from $1.7 ndliion to .$10.75 million for 
11)73-71. 

(3) Expansion of cooperative education on the scale suggested above will 
rcfpiire significantly greiiler participation on the part of the nati(ai's employers. 
This must include involvement (»f increasing numbers of employing organlXiatioiis 
not now hiring cooperative education student employees together with broader 
and more extensive ntills^ation of cooperative education programs l)y employers 
now (ally modestly involved. 

(4) Essential to the significantly greater participation of employers in co- 
operativo education is their understanding of the .several ways cooperative edncn* 
tlon can benefit them. 

(5) Very little sy.stematically researched and publicly available data exist 
regarding employer l ;Mn»fits from cooperative edncation. 

Tlierefore. as the first step in the effort to engender significantly greater i)ar- 
ticipation of employers in the desired nationwide expan.sion of cooperative editca* 
tion, it was decided to research and docnment the benefits actmilly l)(»ing derived 
from cof)perative edncation by a snmll sample (if employing organis^atlons luiown 
to be el'tectively managing their cooperative educati(m i)rograms, This !n»w r(»- 
.s(»arch*based information coidd then be utilised in sj»b.se(pn»nt (efforts to inform 
the nation's employers of ways they too might benefit from more extensive or 
[lerhaps more purpo.s(»fully managed cooperative education programs. 

Xortheastern UnlV(»rsity oflhMali^, leaders in tlie cooperative educatioti movt»- 
UHMit for many y(»ars, identified tlie need for sucii a stndy and coticei)tm»liml its 
1)road (ajtllnes. They contract(»d with and funded an Arthur D. Little, Inc.. study 
t(Mun to (.'arry out the* first stage of tiie stmly. This report is the principal prodm.'t 
of that commitment. 

This report Is organls'ied as f(>llows. The Introduction offers iiackgroimd in- 
formation (.'oncerning tliLs study: brief comments on the development of coopera* 
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tlve education; a aiseiisslon ot* tlu» iumhI for this .stmly. Its ooiH't'ptuallzution ami 
its sponsors; and a (h'^;crli)tlon of tho study tPiiiu couiposlthui and n»lati()nshli)S 
with NWt.liuastL'ni University oiticiafs. Giuu)ti»r J I dlscusst's tlio stdeetlon of em- 
ployers to participate In the study; and it brlelly descrihes the six employing 
or«anlzall(»ns and connnents on their cooperative education programs. (Mmpter 
in presents in sj)nie detail the results of our analysis ot* (Nicli ot* tiu* benefits tlu» 
six euiph»yers are deriving from cooperative ediu'jiticni, Chapter IV discusses a 
nund)er ol* policy level ami operiiti(uml level Issues concerning' the ninna};en)ent. 
of cooperative educatleu lU'o^rauis by employers, and oftVrs sevemi recomnu*nda- 
tl(»ns for optimizing emi)loyer benefits from cooperative educaticai. 

The renniindt»r of tills clinpter i)resents a sunnujirized discussion of the study 
desiKU, u brief summary of each of the benefits bein^' derived from cooperative 
educathm by tlm six employers, and a list of employers* situational difllcultles in 
which cooperative education would apj)ear to be siieciflcnlly beneficial. 



To produce the informatl(ai and analyses desired in this study the "case study'* 
approach was adopted. The subjects of the case studies wero a snuill number of 
employing organizations of various types and sizes whose cooperative education 
l»r(»Krams differed in the length of time t)>ey liad been in oiieratlon and In ways 
tln»y were utilized and euiphasized. A sample of six (X:r:<)) was agreed upon as 
lieing both adcipnite for the Intemled purpose ami nmnageable wUbln time and 
budget constraints. 

Important characteristics ctnnmnn to earh empJonw to be considered for In- 
clusion In this study were e>^tabllshed as: (1) a policy level coniuiitnuait to co- 
oiMM'ative (»du(.'atlon based on conclnsbnis by nmnagement that cooi)eratlve edu^ti- 
tion was ben(»ficial to that organization; and recognition -by kuowledgealde 
coop(>ratlve education leaders in educational Institutions that the employer was 
nmnaglng its cooperative education iirogram so as to derive several benetlts from 
It. (Characteristics we sought to vary among employers selected for study were 
those of size, econondc sector and type of activity, and duration of the coop(»ra- 
tiv(» educathai program. After considerable exploration and discussion, tln» fol- 
lowing six employing organizations agreed to particii)ate with us in this study: 

(ieneral Electric Company. 

Xerox ('orporation. 

Pioneer Cooperative nank. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance ComiKinles. 

Social Security Administration. 

Welh»sh»y ( Mas.<achusetts ) Public School System. 
In planning the case studies of the six imrtlcli)ating employers, we n»vh»wed the 
literature on cooperative edncathni to ensure that our ex|)loratbHis of emi)loyer 
bem»ats wouhi covt»r the full range of potential benefits suggestt»d or referred to in 
th(» literatun». Our task then was to define those potential benefit - in oi)erarlonal 
terms and to specify those data to be collected and analyzed so that we could 
<h»tt»rmha» whetht»r, and the degree to which, those iiott»ntlal benefits were b(»lug 
realized. Tln>s(; d(>flnltlons and .specifications were then utilized in constiuctlng 
standard data coHectiou instrunuMits to be applied where feasible In the case 
stiuly of each tMUploylng organization. 

Within each of tlu» six partb?ii»ating organizaticnis we lntervh»W(»d policy levtd 
ofHcials and those nu)st directly Involved In administering tin,* cooi>erailve edm*a- 
tlon iirograms. We collected l)ackground Information alKUit the organization. Us 
(lersonucl adndulstratloa and personnel data system, the history of Its cooi)era- 
tiv(» cMlucatlon program, and the way Its co<iperative education program Is now 
nmnaged ami utilized for various purposes. We obtained jiidginents from li»tt»r- 
viewees on a broad and largely predeterndm>d set of Issues and (luestlotis con- 
ct»rnlng their cooiJcrative ediU'atlon programs; and we iu*essed for "hard data** 
timt woidd suppfU't or (pmllfy the int(»rvlew(»(>s* conciusbujs. In partciular, we 
siatght Infornmtlon from each employing organization that would permit com- 
parative analyses of the relative costs and bem»flts of utilizing Its cooi»t»ratlve 
educatloti prograui to achi(»ve certain (»mls rmuti th(» costs and hent'flts (»f utlllz* 
lug alternative means or |)rogranis to achl(»ve the sanu' cmls. 

l''c»r each emidoying (u*ganlzallo*i we constructed a i)roflle of th(» specifh* benefits 
the organization was attempting to derlvi* from Its (M)oi)eratlve (»dm'atlon prci- 
gram, together with whatev(»r evlde!u.'e was avallabb» to docunu'Mt whetlu»r or 
not, and to what degrets those hem'flts actually wen» ladng derived. 
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It heeanie apparent that .similar ImncntH to employers from cooperative educa- 
tion were occurring iu each of three definable stages or time pha«eH» and that 
some employers were managing their cooperative education progranis to derive 
benefits more in some time phases of their cooperative education programs than 
iu others. Therefore, we decided to present and discuss each benefit separately, 
in the time phase in which It typically occurred, and to indicate whieli employer 
wast)l)talning thatparticular beneUtandhow. 

A draft of our conclusions about the benefits that each employing organization 
was deriving from its cooperative education in-ogram was sent to a rei)resentatlve 
of that organization for review prior to including that information in this final 
reporl*. 

B, BKXF.ms TO TIIK SIX EMPrOYING OUOAMZATIONS 

Euiidoyers can derive benefits from their cooperative education programs in 
one or more of three generally definable tinie phases: (1) the preprofesshmal 
empl^vment phase; (2) the recruitment, selection, (M'ientation and initial train- 
ing phase; and (H) the pernnineut i)rofessional employment phase* Chart 1 on 
•the next page defines those phases and indicates employer benefits possible in each 
of those time phases. I<:ach of these time i)hases of cooperative education is dis- 
cussed below together with a sunwnary of the benefits en)pioyers realize from 
cooperative education In each phase. 

i. The l^vvproteHsUmal Employment Phase 

l?enefits in this first i)hase are derived from the employment of cooperative 
education students as they alternate periods of academic study with periods 
(workblocks) of actual work experience in jobs related to their career develop- 
ment-. This phase begins with the student's first workblock with an employer and 
continues until the employer decides that the student is a good candidate for 
"pernmnent" employment. This decision usually is made in the student's final 
workblock, although employers Increasingly are nuUdng and acting on this deci- 
sion earlier (in the student's next to the last workblock), especially when the 
student is a particularly attractive candidate for permanent employment. If the 
enujloyer decides not to offer employment to the student upon graduation, the 
employer can still benefit from effective utilization of the stiulent employee 
through his or her final workblock. 

There are at least four specific types or classes of benefits that employers can 
derive from their conperutive education programs In this first Preprofessional 
Employnu»nt phase. However, employers differ in the ways they nnunige their 
cooperative education proj.'rams. Some manage their programs purposefully to 
derive all four types of benefits, or to stress the yield from some of the four tyjies 
of benefits more than from otlicrs. More typical, apparently, is a focus on deriving 
two or perhiii)S three types of benefits. And of course, employers differ in the ways 
and the degree to which they exploit particular benefits within each type or class 
of benefits. 

CHART l.-PHASES OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN WHICH EMPLOYER BENEFITS OCCUR 



Phases 



1. Preprofessional emtiloymcnt . 



2. Rocruitriiont, sQloction, orientation, 
and hiring. 



Definition 



3. Pcrntancnl professional placy:nen! 



The period begins with the first work 
Mock and exteitd'i np to the last work 
Ijlock of theenipioveii co*opstUfJent. 
Phase ends when Ihe e:riplfiyee seeks 
and the employer considers pcrnra* 
nent eniployment. 

The phase includes Iho last work t)lock 
of co'op stiHteitl employment 
through completion of orientation to 
onlty level entployt'^cnt. TIiq orientd' 
tion can include either forin;j| or in 
formal lr.iining. Phase ends when 
the co-op stiuieni is hired hill time 
and becomes "permanently** re» 
sponsible to the supervisor for the 
qn.ility of his work. 

The {.crtod includes at least Ihe first 3 
years of pormanonl employnicnt. 
The end point of this phase is not 
clear from our study but needs to be 
established. It extends to that lime 
beyond which diKerences in value or 
performance of employees cannot 
be attributed to whether or not they 
are former co-op students. 



Benefits 



(a) Good source of mannower (nrepro* 
fessional or paraprofesslonal): (h) 
generates professional released time; 
(c) improves the personnel selection 
process; (d) enhances relations with 
colleges and other students. 

(a) Facilitates entry-level recruiting; (b) 
facilitates assessments of employee 
quality and prontotabillty or advance* 
tr.ent potential; (c) improved iiccess 
to and by minority employees; (d) 
i.Tiproved cost*benclits in recruitment 
and training. 



(a) Longer average retention (lower 
dtttilion); <h) high*()uality employ* 
ees ; (c) more rapitl advancement. 
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Tliis study reveals thnt in Mm l*r(.»i)r()ft»ssion«l EmploynuMit phaso. tMUployors 
derive tho following four types of classes of l)enolits from their eooiiorutive 
oduention programs : 

(1) a good source of pnrnprnfessioiuil or pn»professioiuil launpower; 

12) tho /renerntion of itrofossional released time ; 

(H) oontribnrions to iuiprovlng the i^ersonnel selei'ti(ui proe(»ss; and 

(4) fostering efteetive relatioiiships with colleges and enhancing the overall 
GtTeetivenoss of college recruiting. 

lOach of these tyjM»s or classes of heneflts is discussed brielly below and in more 
detail in Chapter III. Also indicated l)el()w, and treated at greater length in 
Chapter III are those employing organizations that purposefully and demon- 
struhly cupitalixe upon each of these potential benefits, 

a. A Good Source of Puraiirofcmmal or Preprofcssionul Manpotcvr 

Tho employer benefit most conuaonly derived from cooperative education pro- 
grams is obviously that of iitili/.ing cooperative edncaticui student employees as 
a good source of paraprofes.sicnuil and preprofessicaml manpower, ^ome em- 
ployers designate specific positions or **workslots" as **Co*op positions." Those 
IKKsitions arc then filled constantly by cooperative education students alternating 
between their workblocks and their periods of academic study. Employers also 
utilize cooperative education student employees in a series of specific, short-term 
tasks which nmy not (!onstitute a defined •*posltlon'* but which capitalize on the 
students' particular levels of knowledge, intelligence, and skill. Employers bene- 
fit most from this mode of utilizing cooi)erative education student employees when 
they purposefully design these positions and select tusks so tlmt they nmke 
genuine, meaningful contributions in achieving organizational objectives. In- 
creased benefit also depends on the care with which cooperative edncati<ni student 
employees are phiced in positions which make optimum use of their capabilities 
us they grow with additional experience and learning* 

Imiiortant in the economics of cooperative education study employee utiliza- 
tion is tiie determination of pay scales and fringe benefits for such employees* 
Most cooi)erative education students are paid according to the salary levels for 
si»eclfie job classifications which take into accotmt not only the job demamls but 
also levels of education and prior work experience of the employee. Employers 
generally pay cooperative education student employees at the same salary level 
tiiey would pay other new **pernmnent" employees in the same positions or job 
(!lasslflcati6ns. While tboy find that "permanent'* employees in those poslti(»ns 
usually beecuue more efficient in the more nmtlne functions of the job (because 
of longer exi)erience in the jobs), they also find that cooperative education 
students In tliose positions usually learn faster and better* 

Two nmjor e(;onoml(^ benefits to employers are derived from the typi(?al dlf* 
ferential cost of cooperative education positions vcrsitfi "permanent" positions. A 
periminent emi>loyt*<* In a given parai)rofessional or preprofessional position typi- 
(!ally advances ni) the salary scale anmmlly or on some other basis of "time in 
grade,** even though the position rc(iulrement.s do not change. However, the 
salary for that same position can be nmintained at the same level for hmger 
p(»rlods (or with only cost of living adjustments) by rotating cooperative educa- 
tion student employ**i*s into that position. In addition, the fringe benefits of 
IHU'inanent employt'es typically cost significantly more than tliose of cooperative 
education student employees who fill e(|uivalent positions, since they are often 
(!iassifled as *'ternr* or temporary employees, or as employees who regularly go 
on "leave without pay.*' 

All six enii)loylng organizations managed their cooperative education pro- 
grams so as to dei^ve Ixuieflts of this type or class* Home employer representatives 
believe that their programs could be economically justified solely from b(»ne- 
fits of this type. However, because of data limitations it was not possible to 
•carry out systematic comparative cost analyses to document the extent of such 
Ijeneflts. 

Oenmttion of Profesnional Rcieuf^cd Time 

Four of the six employers (General Electric. Xerox^ Social Si»curity Adminis- 
tration* and the Wellesley Public School 8ystem) utilized their cooperative edu- 
cation programs to derive Incremental value from their cadre of permanent pro- 
fessional staff. This type of benefit Is nuule possibb* by: (1) pairing (cooperative 
educatbui student employees with professional staff who utilize the .student em- 
ployees as assistants to carry out the less demanding elements of their lobs; 
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or (2) rodonnin^? profosslonni U'vol positions to focus inoro oxelusivoly on pro- 
fossional lovol tasks, anc? •()!ni)hMn(»ntin^' thoso positions wIkmv nocpssary with 
(•|(»s<My rolatod parftprotV; lonal or i)n«p»'ofossionnl level siipport positions to In* 
lilhurby cooperative education strident enu)loyees with appropriate knowledj^e 
and skill. This permits more work of i^reater value to he ueconipliyhed by the 
hl>;her paid professional staff. The less deinnndlnK tasks can he carried out more 
t»C(niomleally hy the lower imld eooiJeratlve ed\!catlon student employees \nuler 
the>;uidanceof the professional staff. 

It Is ohvioiis tliat careful ami puri)o.sef\d personnel administration Is required 
to >;enerate professional released time from the iitllr/atlon of cooperative educa- 
tion student employees. esi)e(!lally If heneflts of this type are to he maximized. 
The realisation of this enu)loyer henetit also tends to benefit additionally the 
cooperative education student emi)loyees thro\ij?h the purposefiilly closer worklnj,' 
relatlonshli»s with professional staff, a highly valued learning: opportunity. 

While four (»f the empb)yers deaionstrated the steps they have taken to realize 
this potential and obvious economic benefit from cooperative education, none had 
••hard data** available to fpiantlfy this lieneflt. 

c; Contributiom to Iwprorinfj the I'crsonnd ^^clvotim Proves^ 

Cooperative education proK'rams provide iinlque opportunities f(n' both the 
prospective eniplover and the i)rospectlve pennanent employee to evaluate each 
other In terms of an ai)i)roprlate 'Muatch" for iK)sslble permamuit eniployment. 
The unique vahn* of siich opi)ort»niltles lies in the "reality" features of svhat 
lunounts tf) acHuil trial enq)loyn!ent la a mutually beuefb^lal arrangement with- 
out lon^-term commltnuMits by either party. ^ . , 

The snident cmplovee «ets a reallty-hased iinderstandln^r of job reqiilreiaents, 
stvle of supervlslon.\)rt?anlzatl(mal **cllmate." and opportuidtles for satisfying 
\vl»rk and advancement. Inqiortant to both employee and enq)loyer, the coope^'a- 
tlve education stiident enq)loyee has a unhpie and early oi)i)ortuulty to explore 
ami assess the appropriateness of his chosen career and thus tfie api)roi)rlateness 
of his academic umjor or specialization. . . ... 

The euqdoyer has an opportimlty to evaluate the perfiUMnance of the student 
euU)lovee (m^the job and with respect to varloiis tasks and functional recpdre- 
ments Such ou-the-.iob i)erformance evaluations i)ermlt sljrnlficantly more ef- 
fective screening of potential candidates for permanent emphiyment than Is pos- 
sible with alternative procediires limited to the evaluathm of candldntes grade 
averages test scores, extra-curricular activities, and reference checks. iMiqMoyers 
who manage their cooperative ediicatlon programs so as to capitalize on these 
realltv-based perf(aMimnce evalnatbms can Improve the validity of their selec- 
tion decisions ami rediice the Incidence and the cost of bad selection decisions. 

Five of the six enq)lovers In this stiidy manapje their cooperative ediicatlon 
nrot'rams pin*posefidly to benefit from opportunities afforded to Improve their 
(Min)lovee screetdn^' and selcctbm pnwess. Tho.se em|>loyers are : deneral Llec- 
trlc Xerox. Pioneer (V)operative Hank, Social Seciirity Admndstratu)!!. and the 
Wellesley l>uhlic School System. Three of those five ean)b»yers had sp<'clflc data 
^available to demonstrate the realization of this benefit, 

d Fthstrrn EffrrtivcncsH of Colkoc IMationa and the OrvvnU CoUvgv Rconutimj 

Effort 

Vnnv of the six employers In this study (<^emM'al Elect rlc. Liberty Miitnah 
l>lom»er (•(»operative Hank and Social Seciirlty Adndnlstratlon) utilize their- 
cooperative ediicallon proj^rnms as vehicles for fo.sterlnj: lntera(;tlon with par- 
tlcl pntlnji coUei^^es and for enhancliu? the effectiveness of their overall collej^e 
recruitlnjr. ro(»perallve education pnwnns prr»vlde employers with specific con- 
tacts and nu»ans for c(»mmunlcathux rej,Milarly with the fnstltiitlons about chanjr- 
lu« pers(mm4 reqidrements, lncbidln« ))ossible new functional or knowledj^e or 
.skill reqiilremeuts In specific occupations and Industries. This f:eedback permits 
teaching' facnltv to modify the content of certain c(airses or the options that 
nd«ht be offered In standard programs. This feedback also (Mmbles carcKM* coun- 
selors and faculty advisors to be more reallstl(» In the coimseilng atid guidance of 
students regarding career oppoi^tiinltles and related aeadendc preparatloii, Siicli 
feedback and Its effects benefit the college, its students, and evetitually the 
employer. 

An even broader or n\ore general potential enq)loyer benefit from parthMpatlng 
In cooperative ediicatlon programs Is the etdiancenient of the employer's overall 
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eoUofc'e iwniitlng effort. Faculty advlHors, colle^i;e counselors and cooperative 
education coordinators can do a much l»ett(?r job (»f accurately advising studouts 
about eniployuunit opportunities and recjulrenients when they are I'anillinr with 
the employment situations of specUio enu '.oyt»rs. Interactions conc(?rnlng co* 
operative education programs can produce that familiarity. And llually, and 
ijulte Important to some employers, cooperative education student employees 
satlslled with their work experiences can he effective pronu)ters of their employer 
In contacts with other stndeiits. 

2. The ix'venUtmvnt, Schvtion, Orlvnfaiion and initial Tvainino Phano 

Employer betH»fits iu the second time phase of cooi)eratlve educathm are those 
Incremental advantages afforded In the recruitment, selection, orientation and 
initial training of "new college hires," i.e., college graduates lilrod Into entry 
level professional positions. This pluise typically begins wltli the last workldocl^ of 
cooperative education student omployment, although it nuiy begin earlier in the 
.student e!ni)loyee's next to last workbloek, e.speelally if tlu? "co-op student" is a 
particularly attractive candidate for permanent euiployment. It lK»gins opera- 
tionally with the employer's ldentltlcath)n of likely candidates for permanent em- 
ployinen*: from a review of the perfornmnce evaluations of cooperative education 
student employees. It Includes the mutual exploration of possible entry level 
positions, the negotiation of a mutually acceptai)le employ nu»nt agreement, and the 
orientation and training (»f tlu* "new hire** for the "peruuinent'* poslthm. 

There are at least four specllie types or classes of beiu'flts that employers can 
derive from this phase of their cooi)eratlve education programs. Some employers 
iminage their programs so as to realize or emphasize nu)re of these potential 
benefits than Is the case with other employers. The.^e f(Hir potential benefits 
hiclude : 

(1) the facilitation (»f profe.sslonal entry level recruiting ; 

(2) the facilitation of asse.ssments of empb)yee (pntllty and promotabllity ; 
(S) Improved access to and by minority employees: and 

(4) improved cost/lnMiefits in orientation and initial on-tbo-job trallilm:. 

Kacli of thes(» b(»in?fits Is discussed briefly below and In greater detail In 
Chapter III. Indicated below, and treated at greater length In Chapter III. are 
the employing organizations that demon.strably capitalize upon each of those 
potential benefits. 

n» Tho FaciHtution of ProfcsHional Entry Level Ucoraitind 

Five of the six emph)yers in this study ((leneral Electric, Xerox, Pioneer 
Cooperative Hank, Social Security Administration, and the Wellesley Public 
Scln)ol i:5ystem) denu)nstrate<l evlUen(fe that they numage their cooperative edu- 
cation programs to facilitate professional or college entry level recruiting. Auuaig 
those five employers this "facilitation" was demonstrated In different ways and 
produced various advantages over alterimtlve inodes of college entry level re* 
crultment. Some of tiie.se advantages were obviously more "economic** than others. 
However, none of the employers maintained cost data which would permit docu- 
mentation of the extent of the cost/lK»nGflts of recruiting et>try level in'ofesslonals 
from their cooperative educathm programs rcrsuH other nwules of recrultnuMit. 

Most of the five eniployers demonstrated that the *'ylehr' per employment 
offer (acceptances of permanent employment as a percent (»f ofYers) Is signifi- 
cantly higher for cooperative education .students than for college .seniors recruited 
In otluM* ways. 

Another demonstrated advantage of recridtinent and selection from cooperative 
education student employees Is that line managers and supervLstu's participate 
earlier and more meaningfully In the process than characteristic of other modes 
of riK-rultmetit aiul selection. The on-the-job perfornmnce evaluations of "co-op 
employees" by the line nmnugers and supervisors and their parth'lpatlon In the 
hlrltig process enhance the specificity of job offers and the confidence with which 
they are mad(». 

The cooperative education student employee Is much nwire aware of employer 
re<|Ulrements and specific job requirements In that organization than an em- 
ployment candidate recruited directly from campus. Thus he can nuike more 
Infornunl career dK'lslons and even more valid choices among po.sslble jol) open- 
ings in tin* employer's organization. At least for some employers this appears to 
result In higher job satisfaction as Indicated by reduced turnover and transfers. 

One einpioy(»r. tin* lMoiu»er Cooperative Batik, elect(»d to utilize Its cooperative 
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eilucntifni program as its sole college recruitment vehich*. This decision was made 
partly on the basis of comparative costs of various modes of recruitment and 
partly hwanse of the desire to minimize potentially costly errors in selection of 
personnel to be developtJd as the Hank's middle luanaj^ers. 

b. The Faoiiitation of AaHcinsmcnt of Kmidoyec QuaUty and PrumutuhiUty 

Four of the six employers (Xerox. IMoneer C(M)perative Hanki Soch\l Security 
Administration, and the Wellesley iMiblic Sc1ioj)1 System) p\iriH)sef\dly maimge 
their cooperative education programs to realize tlie beiufHt of being able to assess 
and forecast employee quality and promotability aceiirately. 

Xerox Jitilizes coopemtive education student empioyee performance evaluations 
as a primary factor in its decisions to offer permanent employment; and ottVrs 
are »isually nmde oidy if the evahmtions suggest that the candidates will meet 
entry level riMjuirements. iMi)neer Cooperative Haidv uses its teller position.; (most 
of which are "co-op positions**) as on-the-job training and selection experiences 
to deterndne which individuals will be further trained and developed as middle 
nnmagers in the Hank. The Social Security Admiidstration\s cooperative educa- 
tion 'Access IM'ogram" is designed specifically to train, evahmte and retain only 
those student employees who will qualify for entry-level professioiuH positions 
upon graduation from college and completion of the program, and then be assured 
tif progr(»ss up the career ladder from en try -level positions of OS-3 or GS-7 to 
tlie (JS-IO or GS-11 level. The Wellesley J\inior High Schocd generally hires in- 
experienced teacliers <mly if they have had a prior work experience in the school. 
'IMds policy was adopted to facilitate selection of high-q\uility teachers capable 
of (pmlifying for teimre through the use of first-hand, on-the-job performaiiOe 
evaluation. 

Improved Across io and hy Minority Employees 
Two of the six employers in this study {Lil)erty Miitual and the Social Security 
A(hninistration) purposefully and demonstrably utilize their cooiHjrative educa- 
tion programs to improve access to (lualified minority employees and to improve 
access to professional level jobs for (pialified minority student employees. In 1973 
the Social Seciu'ity Administration's Program Accej^s involved 208 cooperative 
education studeiit employees, of which GO percent were members of miuodty 
groups. Of the 24 students successfully completing the program .since its initiation 
in 1972. 22 were hired as entry-level professionals ami exactly 59 percent of tho.se 
hired were memliers of minority groups. 

Three other employers recently have Uiken action to facilitate the liiring of 
minority employees through their cooperative education programs. Of all the 
cooperative education student employees of Oeneral Electric 41 percent are 
members of minority groui)s and ISiwrcent are women. 

d. Improved Coaf/Bcnvfiis in Orientation and Initial Traininy 
None of the six employers in this study nmintained the (comparative cost datn 
and quantified estiimites of b(»Tiefits regarding those a.spects of personnel admin- 
istration that would permit straightforward analy.ses of the degree of cost/benefit 
being derived from their cooperative ed»ication programs. However, two of the 
employers with relatively new programs (Pioneer Coop(?rative Hank and the 
Sjuial Security Administration) maintained data which permitted the determi- 
nation that a positive relationship existed between the benefits find costs of 
certain a.spects of their **co-op programs" when compared with similar aspects of 
alternative programs. That was true of the coKt/bei»eflts of orientation ami initial 
on-the-job training, especially when the factor of sigidflcantly increased retention 
in entry-level ''permanent*' positions was considered. 

With the exception of the Wellesley Public School System, (employers in this 
study jiHlgcd their cooperative education programs to be more cost-effective tlmn 
alternative programs in the orientation and traiidng of employees for their iidtial 
entry-level i)o.sitions in permanent employment. Th(*re was no doubt that tlio 
understanding of an orgaidzatioifs operation.s, management proces.ses, job require- 
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inoiits nnd **pro(luct linos'' was superior iukI loss costly to produce for cooperative 
ediKMitioii student einployot?^ selected for pennniieut positions than for direct 
hires from campus. Pioneer Cooi)ernti\x» Bank and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration were able to do<?ument that advantage. In addition, Liberty Mutual can 
otfer iHjrmunent employees hired from Its cooperative education program a start- 
ing salary of »ip to .$1,000 a year more than ll offers other entry-level new colU^ge 
hires. It is believe.l that this represents the "value added** from the orientation 
ami tralidug experience of the cooi)eratlve education student employee. 

J. The Permanent Professional Employment Phanb 

Kmployer benefits in this third time pha.'«;e of cooperative education actually 
are advantages the employer derives after the former cooperative education 
.student employees have been hired and placed j»s permaiuuit employees. The time 
phase lasts \mtll the value of such employees no longer can be attributed to 
whether or not they were cooperative education students. This time iHiriod is 
estimated to be of at least three years* duration and probably not more than five 
years, but It has not been established through systematic research. 

At least three types or classes of benefits appear to be realized from cooperative 
education by at least some employers in this third time phase. They include: 

(1) longer average employment (higher retention or less attrition) ; 

(2) high .staff quality, as measured by i)erformance appraisals; and 
(8) high ijotential for advancement or promotion. 

(/. nif^livr Retention {Less Attrition) of Former Cooperative Education ^Student 

Employees' 

Three of the six employers in this study (Xerox, Social Security Administra- 
tion, and the Wellesley Public School System) imuntalned a i>ersonnel infor- 
matlon system tvhlch would permit comparative aimlysls of the retention of 
permanent employees who are former cooi)eratlve education student employees 
versus those who are not. In the Social Security Administration, retention of 
former cooperative education students In almost a year of entry level professional 
employment is significantly higher than that of other new college hires. In the 
Wellesley Junior High School 100 percent of new teachers hired from the pool of 
former cooperative educathm student employees were eligible for tenure after 
three years of employment. However, this was not significantly higher than the 
retention of other new teacher hires, all of whom had prior work exiKjrience in 
the school. Analysis of available data showed that in the Xerox Corporation 
retention of former cooperative edticatlon students was not significantly different 
from the retention of other entry level ne»T college hires. 



The cooperative education programs of foJir of the employers in this study have 
existed long enojigh to have some Inforimition on the eoinparative rate of advance- 
ment (promotion) of former "co-op students" versus those who are not. However, 
their personnel Information systems do not readily permit such comparative 
quantitative amilyses. The Pioneer Cooperative Rank and the Social Security 
Administration will be able to carry out such comparative analyses in two to 
three years. 

The Wellesley Jiinior High School represents the only source of data available 
for such a comparative analysis, and then oidy if achieving tenure is regarded 
as "advancement or promotion." All nine former "co*op students" hired as start- 
ing teachers In the Jjinior High School have been awarded tenure. However, this 
is not significantly higher than the rate of temire award for teachers also w»ho 
had prior work experience in the school hwt were not former "co-op students." 



Of the six employers In this study oidy the Xerox Corporation had hoth,* (1) a 
cooperative ediication program of suflicieiit duration to place graduates in perma- 
nent employment long enojigh to receive {i,ystematic performance evaluations; and 
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c. Staff Quality as Measured hy Performance Appraisals 
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(2) a pei'ftoniiol Inforiiintiou HysttMU wliicli periulttod comparative analysis of 
tlie i)erfo nuance evaluations of former **co*op students" versus otlier new college 
hires who were not. Analysis of the Xerox datii showed no significant differences 
or systematic trends In the performance evaluations of the two groups of perma- 
nent employees. 

Both the Pioneer Cooperative Bank and the Social Security Administration 
have relatively new cooperative education programs, and both will he able to 
make those comparative analyses of perf() mance evaluations shortly. 

Other Indicators of *\staff quality*' can he used In such a comparison. While 
Liberty Mutual's datii base does not permit (juantitative measurement and anal- 
ysis of the starting salaries of new college hires, the company frequently starts 
former "co-op student employees*' at a somewhat higher salary (up to $1,(H)0 a 
year) than those without the prior work exi)erieiice In the organization. Also 
data from the Wellesley Junior High School show that teachers who are former 
**co-op students** have consistently been awarded tenure after three years of 
teaching experience as contrasted with a slightly lower rate of teiuire awards 
among other beginning teachers. 

Available data from General Electric regarding salary progress (i.e., rate of 
salary advancement) do not show a consistent difference or trend between 
former "co-op students" and those who are not. 

Chart 2 on the next page summarizes the findings of our study. It shows that 
among the six employers In our study, more benefits are being derived from the 
earlier time phases of cooperative education than from the last one. Also, It 
shows that some employing organizations manage their cooperative education 
programs purposefully to realize a i)roader spectrum of benefits than do others. 
The next section smnmarlzes and highlights a range of situational problems or 
dlfBcultles In which cooperative education was found to be helpful. 



Listed below Is a range of situational problems or difBcultles frequently en* 
countered by employers which an effectively maimged aiu? coordiimted cooperative 
education program can help ameliorate. We suggest that if employers are con- 
fronted by one or more of the following problems, they consider cooperative 
education as one approach to Improving their situation. 

Cooperative education can be helpful If : 

1. There Is a need for a stable and prescreened source of Intelligent and up- 
wardly mobile preprofessloiml or paraprofessloiml umniwwer. 

2. There Is a need for more economic and flexible utilization of preprofesslonal 
level manpower. 

3. There Is a need to derive greater value from the work of professional level 
emi)loyees by permittiug them to focus more exclusively oi\ more jinofesslonally 
demanding tasks. 

4. There Is a need to Improve the quality (validity) of the screetdug and selec- 
thm decisions ;\bout new college hires. 

5. It would be useful to enhance the quality and extent of relationships with 
colleges from which graduates are recruited. 

0. It would be useful to have college faculty, counselors and students be more 
knowledgeable of employment opportunities in your organization. 



C. PUOBLBNfS COOPEUAtn'E KOUOATION CAX HELP AMEI.IOttATK 




CHART 2. - DOCUMENTED t BENEFITS OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ILegend: l-~General Electric Co.; 2~Xerox Corp.; S- Libeily Mutual; 4-Ploneer Cooperative Bank; 5-Soclal Security Administration; G -Wellesley Public School System! 



Phases 



Benefits employers receive 



Employers participating In the study ^ 



1. Preprofessional employment 



2. Recruitment, selection, orientation, and hiring. 



A, 



X 



X X 



3. Permanent pfofessionai employment. 



B. Professional released time X 

C. Improved selection process X 

D. Enhanced college relations X 

A. Facilities entry-level recruiting X 

B. Promotabllity more accurately determined ' X 

C. Improved access to and by mlnoiity employees X 

D. Improved cost/benefits In orientation and training X 

A. Higher avjrage letention X 

8. Potential fof advancement v) 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

\ 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



C. staff quality (as measured by performance appraisals) X X 



» Benefits shown hore are limited to those we were able to vorify frpn\ interview infof ma Ion and 
from records of Implemented activities. Some employers have recently implemented activities, the 
results of which are not yet available for analysis. 



t See legend above for partlcD}dtlng employers. 
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7. Thore Ik n need to improve the *'yUAiV' from employment offers and reduee 
the cost of campus recruitment. ^ ^ ^ . i. 

8. There is a need to improve the promotubility, or at least the aj^sessmeut ot 
promotability, of new college hires. lui^.i ...uw.*.ik. 

0 There Is a need to improve access to the employment of qualitled u luorltj 
emph)yoes, and to increase access to proressi(»nal level jobs by members or 

lO^TUu to reduce the cost of orientation and initial training of new 

^"lL%\*ere^ a need to reduce early attrition and turnover among new college 

'^^itv'iniere is a need to nuiintain high quality of new permanent professional 
level employees. 



Amkuican Association op StatkC'omi:oks anu U^^iVKUsrriKS, 

Wafflihujton, D,C\, May Sd, mi 

Hun. JAMKrt 0*Haua. 

rhtiirmmu f^^lfccUil hUlmmtUm Stiboommittee, 
hUIuvathn and Labor Oommittee, 
as, IloitHf} of liei)re8entat(ve.% 

Washhwion, I),V, ^ , , rt t 

Dkaic Jim : On behalf of the American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 1 would like to request that the enclosed statement by Dr. Bernard L. 
Hyink be made a part of the record of the hearings on the cooperative education 
aiidthecolicue work-study programs. ^ ti in 

I)r llvink is the Director of the University Center for Internships and Co- 
operative Education at California State University, Fullerton He has played 
an active role In developing and encouraging cooperative education on the West 
(•(mst I hone voii will find his recommendations for strengthening the cooperative 
education prognun useful and his description of cooperative education programs 

^" \t"tmrS^ to expVess the appreciation of our a.sso(!iation for 

the thie hearing you gave Dr. Kenneth Brooks of the University of Maine System 

n^iud^S Dr. Brooks, and other representatives of the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities will be glad to be of further assistance 
1 1 von und the other members of the subconnidttee as you continue your work 
m thl! rSslm! orthe Operative education provisions of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

AM.AN W. OSTAU. 

Eweoutive Director. 

■ Kiiclosure. 

IMll PAltKt. SrATKMKNT OK KKltXAllI) L. llVlNK. DlllKlTOll, i:MVKIlSI'ry ClINTKK fOU 
I vrWtNSllIl'H AM) Cool'K.ltATtVt; KllUCA'l'lO.N AND I'llOKK.SSOli Ot-' roUTlCAI. bUENCh, 

('Ai.iroitNiA SrA'i'E rMVKUsrrv, I-'uixkhton 

CnilM xtiitoiiii'iit wiiM lircpiired at tlio suKJIfStioii of the Aiiierk-an Association of 
State (JoUt'Si's &. L'nivtTsltlt's) 

It Is liiv Dlcasui-c to submit this material for the coiisiaeratlon of .V""!' f'""' 
luittee In' the revision of Title IV, Part D, of the Higher Education Act (P.L. 

'"^i5iis»-d ni)on the extierleiice of th(f cooperative education iiroynitn at California 
State I'nlversltv, Fullerton. as well as infornuitlon secured from nelKh bor nj,' 
colleges and coinmuidty colleges, 1 wish to recommend certain chanwes In the 
..resent national leKlslatlon concernlnK cooperative »'f««.f««' »"'^'"*^"^ 

lions were approved bv representatives from 14 eollews In Ca lf(.rnla Iti a c .n- 
nMvm.i' held March 20. 11)74. att.mded by Dr. Koy L. Wooldrldyo. lOxecutive 
l)lre('t(,r of the National Cfmimlsslon for Coorieratlve hducat on. 

The-e Is ii critical need to increase the present support of $10,8 niilllon upino; 
i)i-l(ited bv (•(in^jress to m million for 1!>77 witli .$8 inliiion for researcii, $12 
million for new proKmni.s, and $15 ndilion for expanding and streUKtheidnt,' 
'•re.><ent programs. 

87.1 
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Thort» is a troineiulous incToaso iti onrollinont in (^ooporatlvo education litM'cto- 
foro ffauul priinraily In tho northoastorii and sontheastern pavts of the United 
Status, but now emerging in California, the PaciUo Northwest, ami Mountain 
States. Two eoininunity (•olleges In Orange County enrolled approximately 2,500 
stiidentK in oooi>eratlvo echujution in 1073. Three oonuuunity colleges in the San 
Mateo area of Gullfornia enrolled npproxinmtely 2,300 students in 1073, California 
State University, Fnllerton, for example, started Its program in September of 
lt>;3 with 408. This more than doubled in enrollment for the second semester of 
the first year to total $75. 

P.eeause of extreme budget limitations in the California State University and 
Colleges, it is nee(»ssary to iiave suppleiiu»ntary federal funds to supi>ort the pro- 
gram for tlio next three to tlve years. Many schools are experiencing employer 
Interests far beycmd the universitleH* and colleges' ability to fultUl because of staff 
limitations. This makes it dlfhcult to inform students about job opportunities, to 
nmke selected referrals to Jobs, and to counsel individually with students. 

In the last several years approxiimitely one-third of the funding under this 
act was allocated to educational institutions of the northea.stern part of the 
United States; an addlticnml one-third was allocated to (iolleges ami uiUversities 
In the southeastern U'nited States. Colleges and nidversities ii^ the Middle West, 
Rocky Mountain States, ami the Pacific Coast iinve becr)me huireuslngly interested 
in (•stalillshing programs in cooperative education. Their enrolliaents acccnuit for 
more than half of all the students in the United States and additional funds are 
n(»ce.<sary for them to Initiate and to c(mtinn<» to develop their programs. For 
example, the enrollment at CaliforiUa State University, FuHertcai, has increased 
froui 000 to 10,n0O in the past 12 .vears, and it is expected that a large percentage 
of these students will enroll in cooperative education. 

I believe that the present detlniticuj of fiuulable cooperative edncaticai programs 
sluadd be expanded so that both full-time ami parallel programs will be recog- 
nized as equally fumlalde. The tina? frauu* *'full-time" .should be elimiiuited from 
tiie definition. Hoth ciaployers and students are very much interested in a program 
whereby a student works 15 to hours per week In a given professioiml work 
jissignnu»nt for college credit, while at the same time attending the University 
with a noruud full-time load. The proximity of bnsinos.s and iiulustrial orgaidza- 
tions to the campus and to the residence of the students imikes this a very feasible 
and profitable experience. 

l»resently at. California State t.'idversity, Fnllerton, 21 different departments of 
the University, including Anthropology, Art, Political Science, History, Sociology, 
Fijlncation. Theatre, Music, and Biological Science, as well as Business Adminis- 
tration and Engineering, are participating in a parallel cooperative educaticm 
program, An interesting profes.si(uml program has been worked out With the 
United States Intermd Uevenne Service. For example, a juidor student in account- 
ing Is given credit in course for his assignment, with the lUS, which conducts an 
internship involving fnlNtinie employiuent during the summer and a 20-hour 
week during the regular semesters of the college year. The .student is fpmlifled 
at tlu' thne of gradnaticai for a regular lUS assigiuuent at a OS~0 or OS-7 rank. 

This *'actiondearning** program enhances the student's seif-reali'/atlon and pro- 
vides cultural lejirning situations out.side the classroom. His college education 
thus la^eonies more meaningful and worthwiiih*. 

StuthuU. reaction to tin* program this llrst year has been very helpful. One 
student re|)or(ed that while the college classes gave her many facts which she 
.s«)ai(«tlnies forgot, tin* (•xperlence on tlie Job caused her to remember the factual 
Infornnilimi much more readily. Tying theory to practice wjis relevant and. there- 
fore, more meanliigfni. Another student reported that cmitacts with persons 
actually working in prnfesslon,Ml situations was most helpful in getting a .job later 
on. He had .already received several .hib offers even befru'c hi.s "co-op*' experience 
was completed. 

Factilty respon.s** to the program for Ihc first year has been very positive. 
Faeiilty nienibers get c|r»ser In students in this prcjgrani as (»ontraste(l with reg- 
ular classroom lii^trnction. One faculty member pointed (Uit that the student Is 
not compared with ain»th(U* student in regard to .spccKIc grades. 'J'here Is mutual 
respect fori .cd berwecn the facuUy com'dlnatcu* and the student as they wm'k 
tou(«ther in (h»termlnlng the sln<lent*s resoMrc(»s fr)r getting a g(»od Job. Another 
facnity nu'inbcr poliUerl out (hal students gel infornuiticm aboiu high level Jobs 
that miglit not otherwise beconu* known to fheni. 

I'hnployer support for our c(a)perative edncatiou atid Internship progratn has 
been (*nthuslas(lc and substanllal. On(> large Industrial firm with lawuhimirters 
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omc(* h) FulNM'ton \u\s iisktMl for ten student Interns, for next year wlu) \V(ml«l 
bo in«jf»rin.i; in KnulMoorinn. Hnslness Administration, and tlu* Lil>orai Arts. Po- 
tentially, the IM'o^crnin for this company offers tiie opjjortmdty to secure hip;h- 
jUTude emi)loyees who ha\"» had exi)orionees with tln» eoni|)any while" still in 
eolle^^p. 10mi)ioy(»rs lniv(» indlealed that eoo|HM*{Uive edueation is of real assistau(?e 
in the ])nwam for the reerultnient of eolie;xe students. Whereas the attrition rate 
in the OmploynuMit of eolie?:(» .uradmUes in Undr linns runs al)*ait CO percent within 
the tirst two years, with the emi>ioyment of "co-op'* stnd(»nts this rat(? 1.^ decreased 
to ahotit 20 iiereent. Amonjx the enu)loyers parllci|Mitin« or planniak' to |)articipnte 
in the Fullerton |)ro«:rnm are: A(M'ojet ricneral ; Phllco Ford: Hoekwtdi Intei- 
national : Xerox ('ori)oration : J. (\ I'eime.v : Beckman Instruments, Ino, ; Ilui^hes 
Aircraft Comijany: Menonnell-I)oup:las ('(»n)orntiou ; the Deiiartment of the 
Navy : and the T.S. Int(M'nal Keveune Service. 

I trust tiiat this information will he vtilnahle to yon and I appreciate yo\ir 
consideration of this very worthwhile lep;islation. Should yon wish, I would he 
pleased to serve as a consultant ami to furnish additional material concernin.y: 
the development of cciopcrati ve education lu'o^'rams on the West. Coast, with 
I)articnlar r(»ference to California. 



pHKPAIiKO StATKMKNT OK Wl^!.IA^f I ). (MCKI.Y. DUU-UTOK, NonTIII^AST Pl.OHIDA 
(^OOPMIIATIVK KniM'AtlO.N CoNSOHril^M 

Mr. (Miairnian, I ap|)reciate this oiiiiortnnity to i)resent testimony to ytmr 
special connuittee. I wish to exj^ress ^'rciit thanks for the supimrt that the Cow- 
jrress has rendered to hi^'her education. Thron^'h your su|>p(uM you enconraKt* us 
in many ways to keep in»i)rovinu our services. 

Mv suhiect is Title IV-D of the Mi^'her lOducation Act (Sections 451, 452. 453 of 
the Kducation Ann«mim(mts of li)72, Fuhiic Law tlO-nTf) ami IMihile Law 81)-320). 

T represent a consortium of four connnnnlty/Jnniiu' coile^'es located in North- 
east section of Florida. The c(dlejres are : 

Florida Jtinior foileue at .fncksonville (ConurcssltMUii Districts—Bennett, 
Tiiird: and rhapi)ell. Fourth). 

Central Fh»ridu ronnniinity <N)lic«e at Oeala ((Vmmwional Districts— 
Fuqua. Second: ami (•hai>peil. Fourth). 

Lake City Connnunity CMm^ at Lake <'ity (Conp:rossional District— 
Fu(jua, Second). 

St. Johns River .'Junior (N»lle^^> at Palatka (Con^M'essi(mal District— Chap- 
peil. Fourth). 

The colle^^'s formed this consortium to jointly |dan the develo])unMit and ini- 
phMuentation of Cooperative Fducation pro^M'ams. The consortium |)lans to con* 
t.inue as an orKani'/ation on into tlie future to fuitlil various sharing' a^n'eeineuts. 

One college. Florida .lunlor Colle^'c. serves !)otli a metropolitan eoutity and u 
rural county. The otiiers i»rinuirily serve counties of rural orientation. This 
UH'ans that varied proi»Iems arc e\|>eri(MK*cd in sui)portin^' a new j^roRram ; how- 
ever, tin* varied i>ro)>lems are liest solved hy putting: collective thou^Mits to^'ctluu-. 
A eonsortiuui will ^dve all of owv students more career e\i)eripn(!es In the 
"lon^-run." 

Ml'. Cluiirnmn. we have sonu» concerns. Sections 4r»L 452. atul 453 ol* the HiKlJor 
Fiducatlcm Act (Title IV-D. Cooperative KducatioU). as written, do n(»t provide 
sntflcleht tlcxihlllty for tlu' comniuidty coile^'cs. 

The latJKimtre in Section 451 stating' that Co(»perative Kducatlon is *'altern,afe 
periods of full-time acadendc study with full-time i)ul)iic or private emi)loytaent" 
is one of our prohleias. 

Dur studies show that 55^05'// of our stud(«nts must W(»rk to etlluu* ^'o to 
colicKe. stav in colle^'c. or su])i)ort fatniiies while they imrsu(» an education. Of 
tlie 55-05% whf) Work, wo also tind that ahout S5^ of them are carrying n fnll- 
tlnie stiuly load. However, many of Ihein are m»t working' In (»xperi(»m*es n»iated 
to their academic or occupathmai ohji'clive. CoojK'ratlv(» Education iu»ips them 
do that. We all reali'/e that when sttidents W(U*I<, this fre(*s uii timuicial aid, thus 
helping others who lu'cd k'overtuiH'tital tlminchil aid. This ]>rovides a hroader scoia* 
In the use (»f Title IV It alsf> aids the stmlcnt not a))le to (pnilify foV 

timuH'ial assistance. 

IOm|dr)yers tell us that they like the daily part-lime wru'kltijr student. Kxatnptes 
are: *» 
hanks, diirlnjr peak customer luairs. 
hatd<s, dm-ln.iC hor)k closing' iieriods. 
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(M)mputi>r linns during nlghf. porlods. 

pmlnctiou iirniM duriui^ poak runs aud extra shift periods. 

insurance actuarial dej^u'tinouts froui 4 p.m. to miduiglit. 

liunian servic(?s aKOucies wIk'u |)atients aro available for care. 

distrll)«tive conu>auies wiien customer loads are heavy, etc. 

social agencies need coutiiiuity of em|)loyun'nt in working with children, 
emotionally disturbed peo|)le ainl handicapjKul. 
Theso ex|Hirieuce.'5 are ideal for the beginning Co-op student. lie has t'ie op- 
portunity to begin at groniul level and experience several options on his way 
up. This is iuu>ortant to the student who has yet to nnike a career decision aud 
uses the early years of college for that purpose. 

A rapidly emerging student is the |)art-tinie person who must work to support 
ft fnmily; who wants to make a career change; upgrade work skills; or who 
needs in-service training to bec(nne a full-time employee. Co-op is a valuable 
encouragenu»nt for these persons, not oidy to further an educational goal, but to 
perform souio service or |»roject that helps the company or agency, ami the 
student's growth as well. For instance, nn experiencied worker wants to complete 
iM)llege after dropping (nit. He returns to college. (Jo-op challenges him by asking 
toy a completed project such as: set up or renew an employee rating syateui ; or, 
redevidop the baggage handling system for "X'* airline; («•, design a recreation 
program for nursing home patients; or. create a management training program 
for a small com|)any; and. develop a product improvement program. With the 
ouiidoyers and the colleges cooperating, these types of (Jo-op becomes highly 
productive. 

Mr. Chairimui. my recomnu»n(lation is to drop the wording *'full-time" as it 
now appears in Section 401. I thiidc this will give us fiexibility. It will also give 
more meaning to Section 4r)3. and challenge the colleges to develop innovation 
and demonstration pn)jects. 

Mr. Chairman, my next concern is with the level of fimding. The enabling leg* 
islatk)!! c(n!ple(l with the a|)|)ropriations act has |)rovided the nation a valuable 
boost in generating Co-oj). It. Co-op, lay waiting in the wings for a long time. I 
am watching nmuy colleges come to the realiisation that Co-op serves numy 
valuable jairposes. I think your encouragement has been a catalyst. 

Further encotirageinent is m)W needed. I note that grant recptests for 1074-75 
funds at the $10.75 ihilli<m level amounted to over $2S million. Many schools did 
not seek grants for good reasons. If they had. grant re(ptests would have ainouiited 
to live-fold th(> mo!U\v authoriml. I think that a five-fold authorizatio!! is needed 
and fnlbfnnding supported. The langmige of Section 451 should be further 
amended to authorize an a|)propriation of $50.8 million for each fiscal year elid- 
ing prior to July 1, 1077, ami $05 milli(m for each fiscal year ending July 1, lOSO. 
Within the above authorix.ations, at least $2.5 million should be authorized la 
support of training, deuKmstration, or research grants described in Secticm 45*'». 
The sum presently set is entirely insufficient to su|)|)ort needed trainitig on a 
natk)nwide scale. a|>|tvoprinte .researcli and evaluation of the |)rogram, nndu> 
grants to launch sigtiiticant (lemonstrati(ms, and also develop operating |)rograms. 
For instance, my consortium wishes to demonstrate an idea we have researched 
a great deal. Tiie idea is to develoj) and ojierate a regi(aml career develojanent 
center. The center will devote its attention to |)rovi(ling all schools and colleges 
with a career develo»Maent service, thus reducing the great amount of nmni>ower 
now used in job search. The (•enter will be non-profit, operated in behalf of the 
sch(M)ls. and by retired or exchange l>uslness executives with a modest staff. Funds 
are tie(»(led to complete planning, set up staff services, rent c(an|)Uter services, 
provide^ the executives witli s(ane travel funds and operate the service. We can 
probably (hi the Job for aliout $55,000 a year until self-sufficient. Under the $750,000 
authorization (hMuonstrations are not yet achieving priority. I am attaching our 
prospectus which further disctisses this demonstration. (See /l//{/c//;;K*;;f Onr). In 
(loiiig this deimaistration wo can work with the lOmployment Service, and an exist- 
ing ten-college computer m»t. Also, we can work with an edncatiomil improvenu'ut 
project underway at Lake City Community College— descjribed in Attachment 
Tirn, 

Mr. Chairman, another ''onceru Is the duration of grants. The present three-year 
period Is not sufficient in time to su|)port a reasonable operational development 
and a realistic longitudinal evalmition. I think, Mr. Chairman, you have created 
u program which will do another great service for educatioti sintilar to the effects 
of Title in. Hy granting added tinie to development, and providing for evahta- 
tions. we will see greater overall bem^tits. I refer to Section 452(C) of the Title. 
"Tfnw years" shotild mnl ''five years." 
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AuotluT (Miutrni Is tho aollur amount of grants, I tliiuU the vmm iuipostul by 
S<»L'(ion 452(A) Is miU.<*tle. On tlio otlit*r hand. I suKj!:<*st u tloor ot! ^5,000 por 
Instltntlon muring qnalitativo qvIWvUx set by adniluistrativo guidoilacs, Uhls will 
Insnr*' *»arii y^xmi rodplent misoimbU* t'\ni(linK to initiate and snpimrt u urowivm 
program. Hy dol*4injr planning frcan Section 451. thns mpilrinK the folkws to 
show a dotlnito t-onuMitnieut thronKl) a roadlnoss to initiate (Nvop. I think the 
niinianini dollar amount is roail.stic to administer a (pialltatlve pro|?rani. The dol- 
lars granted tor planning will h(» saved and we ean afford a tlnu* exteuHion. 

Mr. <'Mmlrmau. some thoi»i?ht and stndy should be given to f:onsolUlatlng tluit 
portion i»f tlie Vocational Kducatlon Act, (Career Education). referrluK to Co.op. 
with Title IV -D. AH educational prejmratlou leads to careers. It seems to make 
sense to consider this option. This wcadd further recogul'/,e the emerging eon- 
ci»pts of career eductalou. 

A ilnal concern. Mr. Chairman, deals with counnnulty college recognition, llie 
r.S. oftiee (»f Kdneatlou hns recognl'/ed the two-year colleges' needs. Api)roM. 
matelv ;iS% of the 107 1 Title IV-I) grants were made to these institutions. Kased 
upon V.S.O.iO. projections this seems to be an e(|nit.able dlstrlbutiou of funds. 
However, sfndv will show that the emidoyers are nmre faadllar wltli the four- 
vear Co-op iustltutlons. and tend not to use the two-year i)rogranjs. Some la- 
dncement should i>e given to emph>yers in th(» f«)rm of a tax benellt to help the 
colleges. A tax benetlt recognly.es the (Nvop employer and will cause him to Incline 
toward taking a risk in employing the disadvantaged, minority, women, veterans, 
and handlca])pe(l. A twx ijenetlt seems to l)e more erpdtable than developing a 
work stn<ly program such as under the Career Edttcarion Act. ''Mils steii will also 
al<lt Mu» counnunlty college for it Is that Institution which supports the open-door 
policy. ()p(»n-door says, "wlmevor ym are ym wwy enroll with us!" It means that 
♦•\vi> iwive prcvgrauis to tit umay needs of people!'* 

On the other hand, uu>dernly.lng and funding of Section 447 will have theetYect 
of assisting non-pndit agencies to suiiport Co-op ventures. 

Mr. Claiirnmn, appreciate this opportunity tosulunU tesl-nuony. T li(»pe that my 
input setv(»s to further your develoi»ment of a \«'ograni wltli great iiotentlal. »Home 
results of your efforts will be : 

more relevant education. 

better (pmllty and nu>re modern edncaticm. 

jircater services to stmhwits, 

Unancial benelits f.>r students making other Title IV funds go further. 

lm|)rovlng relutlons between the communities and colleges. 

the \i\K payers really i)ec<une Involved in the edncatb»nal i»leture. 

bigbeM* motivation ainong stndetds and coasciinently facidty, 

better and n»ore productive Ciuployau'Ut. 

overall, an Increasingly bett«'r outlook upon llf(» by iieople. 

and. an iuvolveuu'Ut by t!ie conunuuity In (Mlucutlou. 

I [liank you again. Mr. Chairtnan. ^ ^ 

ArrActiMKNT No. 1 

IMiorosAi. PuosiMu Trs 

()bj(»ctivc: t'^orni a "clenrlnghouso*' to support tin* Indnstry-scliool relations 
iK^pded \() advance the tin iist of cooi.tcrntlvf* cdncution. 

Whnt Is Cooperative Kduration? A |)lan iu*(»vidlng detailed jolt experi- 
ences for siudents. The phrase "a i)lan" suggests that (mm.]* Is orgunlzed and 
supervised. Classroom e\perlenc<'s nod wf)rk exp(»riences rehitc to each other. 
Stu(h»nts airree t»» work with a eo*oping em|d(>ver for productive purposes. The 
students H'eelve IIjo kinds of e\|K»rlences m*ed(»d to Iciiru a Job and understand 
nwiinnsiblllf V. 'IMie employers reeeiv(» studetits ready for training in th(» skills 
needcMl bv tiu»lr eomiwinles. Tin- educational institution receives feedbiu»k fnuu 
l»oib pariij'v; fstudents ami employers) on how the traitnng Is pro.i;resslng. 

Wliy is Cooperative* Kd\ieatlou Needed? ICdUfntfon must be made relevant to 
assure stiulents a bettiM* nutans of developing a career and eandng a living. 
\t a time when alienation atui steeping out seem to be sdiool trends, it 1m imt»or- 
<ant t.) brimr rdneatlonal insMtutlous closer to otb(»r sectors of socl(«ty in order 
t » lnu)rov(» eo!nm!ude:itlons. Mducation sh'»uld provide piM»ph» ullh a b(»tter iuhPm'* 
vtandiu'/ of wb:\l they nre Icat'idU'V to achieve ,,r(Miter insiu'ht and confidenc*' i!i 
MpMlvInu: tlieir kni)wb«dg<»s etursklUs. 

The eoopenulv(» elan edoeMtiou apoears to be one of the viaiib* mt nus of 
a<'hlevinu tlw^(» ir-^aN. Tbrouirh flu* /•n«a»erat|v(» o'an. frndltlioia' McacbMulc 
curriculum Is coint)lemcutiM| and enriehed by career iniliduL' and n^il life experi- 
ences tliat oftiMJ tu'onvM'' bciler prr»f'*ssional (Mr-^'tuhitirs fnr p(Mpl-. 'IMirongh 
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the aiMUlt'iuic! program and planned cooperative einployineat experiences in busi- 
ness, industry, or |j;overninent, the student communicates what he perceives and 
receives constructive feebaclc. In tliis manner, the student acquires a better 
understanding of the role of government, educational, social and econoude 
institutions, how they function and how tliey can l)e Improved. Tlie insight he 
acquires thnnigh his work experiences and the responsibility given hitn enhance 
bis growth and development. As he matures and grows through bis coM)p experi- 
ences he feeds back suggestions which will help to improve school currlcuhnn 
and its content as well as teaching technhiues. 

Wliat. Is the Status ot C(K)peratlve Education today? At present there are over 
MX) tMdleges and universities arouiul the nation which otTer sonu* form of co- 
(»p. This does not count the high schools, 'iliis Is a tripling of the nund)erH of 
programs of the early idneteen sixties. In Florida there are 11 Florida colleges or 
universities offering a manpower im)o1 to the growing "bold city". They are all in 
nn early or advanced phase of co'Op education development. Add to this college 
resource the s(»condary schools of the area and the sourc(»s of train(»d nmni»ower 
potential grow geoiuetrically. 

WluU are the benetlts to employei*s? (From one co-j)p employer) ; 
An employer using the co-op plan finds that 

C/O-op students generally make willing, (luick-todearn. hard working 
employees. 

Co-op students geni*r«lly are loyal, if treat(»d well, and tbfir J(»b turn- 
(»ver rates are b)W. 

(V).()p provides me, the employer, an excellent oppcu'tunity to evaluate 
a p()tential full-time employee. 

Co^op students are most often *'good will" and)assadors for the com- 
pany back at the campus, and they can connuunlcate the message "why 
profits are nert^ssary to a growth mauauy**. 

The employer gets a much higher yield of acceptance from full-time 
job offers to their co-op than from non-co-op graduates. 

Uov II. Ri:aton. 
Vire-PrcHhlrnt and (frnvral Mamtpcr. 
Elevivrynm Si/aivmit f)ivinion, General ElevMc Comimnih 
What is a (iearingbouseV It can be a coordinating force which advances 
file cause of C(v«()p education. As nuu'e and more educational Institutious move on 
t(» the co-op scene ijuidor high .schools, high schools, universities, conununit.y 
junbu* colleges, four year colleges) an artificial, yet real competition will develop. 
These Institutions can be just as competitive as business and industry. To prevent 
arliltrary competithm-— to preclude the schools from stun^l)llng ov<'r each other 
In company persfuuiel offices — to Insure good support for co-op. a clearinghouse 
which develops job experiences and ecpiitably directs tin* jobs to the institutions 
for phwement serves the Interest of Industry, the .students atid the colleges and 

SC I HH >ls. 

How does the N.A.H. and the clearinghouse "jilie"? 'i*he X.A.H. supports jobs 
for the tnlnorities. the disadvantaged, and the military veteran. The clearlnglKUise 
will support tliem likewise. In addition, the clearlngbon.se will render support 
to wometi atid the batulicapped. 

The N.A.B. is Interested in the criminal offetider and the disabled Vietnam 
veftTan. So is the clearlngliou.^e. 

.\t this time. C(»operntive education oftentimes falls to reach the students most 
in need. Many of those taking advantages of cooperative programs tbo.»<e 
already care(»r oriented. Those students who can benefit the most from the 
cooperativ(» experience are young people at the extreme ends the sor*ial and 
education spectra: the economically and soeinlly disadvantaged and the very 
academically oriented student. For the dlsa(lvantag(»d student, especially the 
minority student, cooperative* educathai nmkes possible the opportutdty to earn 
tuition while accpilrhig tlie edticatiou and life experb*nces that provide the so* 
pbistlcatlon n(»eded to (»nter professional levels of employment. For the aca* 
demleally ori(»nted sludent. the work experience lirliigs him Into contact with 
segments of society be only em'ounters hi t(»xtbooks. It helps nil student^ |n*etnire 
for the ciirecrs In which tehy will Ibid greatest satisfaction by providing first* 
Imnd experience tl)rougb the process of working and Interactin;? with people 
on-the-job. KducMti(ai should not only ofYer knowledge, but slnntld help d(»velop 
the ability to achieve and apply It. 

8?o 
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What (loos tlu» clcariiijjjhuuso do? VmU)V the umbrolla of X,A.H. it will s»anin- 
ttu' Job j»lan>m(»nt for {.'o-oi) ('xp(M4tMu*(s to students from its !mMnl)er schools. It 
wlH scrvc cooperating; N.A.H. iaoinl>ors on priority, but it will serve all companies. 
;;overiU)uMUal aKeu(*i(>s< and non^protit institutions on an e(piitable ^^criteria** 
l»asis. Tlu» ch»arinKhonse slionld b(» independent of any o!n» sciioors control* hav- 
iair its own Uoard of Directors formed fnaa N.A.H. and educational institutions. 
Anw can tlu» ch»arin^'iiouse he fuud(»d? There are several alternatives: 
Katfli nuMuber contributes, 
A ff)nndation will make a s(u>d ;^rant. 

A KetU'ral-State ^'rant will support the program for a few years to test Its 
feasibility. 

Tin* industrial-K«»verinnental cunununity of Jacksonville ami snrroundiug 
connnnnities will provid(» fiuuls. 
Ue(M>mmen(h»tion : The N.A.H. a^ree to meet witli school representatives to 
fnrriu*r explore the need and feasll»lli!y of forming a ••(flearinglnui.se**. 



Ik KKAU OK A l-TKUANfi SWItVICIlS, 

Auuifi<tii, Maine, May 29, i.97//. 

II<iu. .l.\Mr:s O'llAiiA. 
Ihmnv Offirr nuUilinf/, 

1>i:au (N).N(UiKss.\i an (VIIaka: It is my nuderstandiuK that ytui are directly 
involved In th(» very important dehl of tiiuincial assistance to higher education. 
'l*iu» fetleral Work Study Program wtuUd. therefore, be a part of your area of 
ennsjjleration. 

My position with the State of .Maine has alU»wed ine to be involved with the 
Work-Study l*ro;^ram. We have made use of it in Maim* for summer Job pro- 
graujs for college stn<lents providing Job shds with the various state agencies in 
their field ollices througlnuit the entire State of .Maiiu*. The State of Maine i»ro- 
vid(»s the lit)% or IU)% matching funds and have given preference to students who 
'ire veterarjs. but has also provided many jobs for m)n-veteran students. 

This program has l>een conducted for tliree sumnn?rs now and has proven to 
l»e a very elVectlve and meaningful program, both for the students and also f(U* 
tin* state. It has provided the student, not only with tinanciat assistance to allow 
hiuL to eontiune his college education, but also with a practical exposure to public 
servi(M» care(»r wfu'k, generally i!i Ids major ticid of study. We try to place the 
student uiu*l<>t*ii»?^ iii social welfare in a social worker Job, etc. It has l)een mean* 
ingftd to tlH> state because of the quality of the students participating in th(» 
lirogram i\ni\ has assiist(»d th(» state in being able to attract the college gnuluate 
who is lalenttMl into W(U'king for the state as a career. 

The preseiit level of funding of work-study monies for most branches of the 
rnlV(»rsily fif .Maine has been cut. This has necessitated fewer veterans and 
fewer stuilents lieing abh» to get involved in this sinutaer ioh program. Most 
vet(>rans n(>(Ml t[u>s(> sununer joi)s to snpplennuit their (t.i. Mill henelits in order 
to allow I Ikmu to continue their cr>llege edtu.'ation. 

We would very much ai)preciate anytidng positive that be done by yon 
and yfajr eonnniltee in the area (»f restoring tiu'.^e funds to the IJidversity ol! 
.\[aln(>so that t)u> program nmy l>e fully implenu'Utcd. 

Would appre(*iate hearing from you on this nuttt(>r and would lii{e to thank 
yjMi for auyihing that you umy lie able to do to be of assistance to us here in 
.MalU(>. 

Sin<»erely yours, 

AitxoLU L. litiAvirr, 
VcJcnniH Plmiilof/nwnt Coonlinatot\ 



St. ('t,ot I) Statu (V)t.t.i:GM. 
*S7. Clouil, MhiiL, Juno 7, .101^ 
To: tifin. .lauu^s A. O'Hara. t'.S. House of Uepresentatives. 
Kr(uu: Milford 1*. .fohns(U». I)irect(a* of Fumnciat Aids. 
SubJe<'t : Stu(h>nt Fitmncial Aid. 

Y(Mi imve siiown great insight into the problems of both stmlents lUul po.st- 
secondary Institutiotis of learning. nncL^e of the fitmncial aids community want 
yoti to know how tnuch we appreciat^^Hmi^ntelligent interest. 



I lijivo hcon asked liy ilii' Miiitn'.<»itii Assju'iii I hm (jf Kinaiu'lal Aids Adminis- 
trators to ('(autnunlcMtf ;i iVw of oiir conci'rits about studtMit aid to y(Mi on tlio 
o<M'asiou ot* your visit to St. Cloud Slate (•ollcgc. 

1. AllliouKli with some sclinuls* (MirnllimMit is down, most of us jirc cxiummcik'- 
iiiK au hicn^ase in tin* un!Ml»rr> of .sitidi'iits appi.vin;; and qnalifyiaK for tlnnm'iMl 
aid. 

'I'liis niHM'ssltatcs liu'ro}j<ln,^ ilir sixo of ilir liimncijil jiids otlici-s. 'i'lw piohliMii 
is. Mt least witii tlu» stato collrui'N, ihMt Ic^ishii nrt-.s are attemptiii.u l" hold tlic 
liiif on taxes, and. wllli cnrollinriii sn-^^iu- >li-litly, iwv tnnvillinK l'» appropriate 
funds lor staft* expansion. 'I'lio n-NJilt tlntK in spite of Nvorl<in« (10 to SO luau's 
per week, wo are unai'le m sny nirreni wiilt (atr \vorl\-lujnl, and. worse yet. 
We art* nnalile to >;|ve tin' siudeni^ Hie kind »»f service and individnal eonnseliny' 
to whieh rhey are (mtitU-d. 

To remedy this nnliapi»y >i!iiaiio)i wr .sn.uruesl tinit ('ony;ress net. as sncm as 
possible, to hn-reasi' the jKlini iii'>l i ji t i\ e n iiiihursrnient rate to t la* eollej^es from 
tlu' etU'rent ( to 5',. W'.- :il-<» --i nnmly sii.u:.m'St tlni! tNai^ress re-pass tlie \% 
adniinisi rative reindMn'soinrtii t^.f t lie st-i'vice perfiaMued in processing lla»j^naran- 
leetl Snnlent hoans. As yon l<iin\\. this was passed !»y tin* Con.uress as a part oH 
ilu' edui-atitm act of 11»Tl* .-umI then, somehow, was hy-passed and not inelmled 
in the hill wirieli was signed hy tlio President. 

'i'liron^h tin* iaclnsinn (►[' vimsii inim j-icchnical institutes an(i proprietary 
sehmas in Ilie rolle^i' \\'in'l\ St iidv l'ro|xrani. hut not incrensin.i!; the f(»deral 
i'otu rllml ioa. most »»f the jnllom--; ;irr siinVrin^' anannl a 'JOS drop in Work- 
>tndy funds, I'I'he pie is jll^t ms bin hni is heinir cut into smaller pieers. i 

We sn. truest tlnit theCWSl' i- t'\,rt,\' the um>sI won hwhile si udeiil aid pro^raaLs- 
lieean.se ui the Voeati<Mial tiMiijiiiu i' piKvides the sltnltml. as well as the nnaiey 
he earns. We tluM'efca'c sii-ice>i hmdinu of this pro;L;raia i»e increased to $")()(> 
million per y(>ar. 

M. (n tin* I'nited States wr Ii;t\i- :iK\:iw taken pride in Iln^ fact that anyone 
who waids to work should In* ui\ i'n tlie itppoi t imiiy Ir» do so. 

Surveys show thai t ho ^Hhh iit wlet wnrks. if he doe.s not woi'k over 'JO hoars 
per week, does hetlei' :n:ii|i'iMi«';i ll> mimI participates In more ext ra-cnrrieular 
aeiivilies than the sindeiii w ho diM-- mmI work while atlendinu: j-ollo.^e. 

And yet, many stndetiis are denied this privilege iMM-anse llu-y <lo not fpudlfy 
for linanelal ai(i. siue(> many mmiHi'^es have little (itlnn* eniploynuMU to offtu'. 

We sam'St. therefore, the eli dual inn nf a need.s test for tln« si ndent to (pialify 
for WiU'k-stndy employ n>eMl. 



Congressman l).\wso.\ Mmim--. 

I M:.\u Co.NuUKss.M AN M.\*nii*>: .\- vni l<ii(>w from our past e(m\ers'ilioiis. All>any 
.Imd»H' College has heen recenin- federnl funds to expand and siren;;lii(»n the 
tN'operative K(im*atlon Prourtiia in Albany. 'I'hese funds have enabled the .lnnli»r 
Colle;:e to expand Its course olTerinus ami -ive new opp»n*tmdIy .for botli culle^e 
transfer atal career program sfudeut.N. 

I have b(»en itdornuMl that Humv an* hcarin.i;s that are sehcMlnbMl to lake plin-e 
in Washlm;t«)n for fnltire h^udsl/i t ion in v.dvin.i: C(»operative Kdtn'ali(m Programs. 
'i*in» proposed reeonuneinla t ioii<t m re : 

1, Tin* feth'ral funding tor < 'nepohilivc Kdin'titbm Prourams slnadd be iucretised 
to live years histead of tlu^ present three-year limitation. 

•J. 1'he fedei'id funds supporting: CcM»peratlve Mdueation Projirrams slnmld he 
increased as well as nnmey provided tor research and tralidUK. 

II The pres(Md uuldcliia's for Coi»perafive Education Programs should lie re- 
vised \i) barmotdze Ma>re with Junl(»r colle.ir,.s, their programs, tlu'lr lu'cds. and 
their studeiUs. 

4. (Iroiiter artieiilation lietweeti Junior colleges and voeath>md sclmols Is en- 
eonraml and Idi^hly r(*conunen(h>d, 

r>. It Is recotaimmded tInit s«ane form of supp(U't j^lvtai to e!nploy(»rs of 
Coojierative lOdm-aticm stmienis l»> increjise their Intefest ami th{» job possibili- 
ties hy a form of a ta^: credit . 

After cfMd'errin^x with (»ther Cooperati .(» Hdueatlon l:)lreet(a*s in the scadli 
(Jeorjila area. W(» all strongly s!ipp<u*t tin's" r(»cnmnu»n(latlons, Any Input; and 
personal attotitlon that y<m wcaild kIv(» will Im^ ^rreatly appreelaled by the people 
(d' S(aitb (Jeor^rbb If you can keeii an' ai»pt'nlsed of tin* liearini^M ami i»rnrmllnii{«» 
1 w(add be appreelntlve. 



Ai.aANY .Ir.vioK Coia.KoK. 
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Thniik yon for ymv {xmnoumI coiK^orn, nttciitioii, nnd confitiiUMl siipporf. 
Slnc(»rt?ly yours. 

John 1). B()^vs^fA^^ 
Coordinafnr, Cooperativi' Education Pronnim. 



TiiK rincACH) TuBAX Cours. 

Chivayo, ///., July 197 

Hon. Jamk« O'IIaha, 

Chninnitn of Committee of Ilifjher Fiduvation, Bouhh of Rrpresentativcfi, JJouhc 
Office liuildinf/, Washinf/ton, D,C, 

Dkai; Mu. O'IIaua: I havo ]hhh\ following witli coiisidprnino Interest t\\v tnatc* 
rials (Miiaiintlnjj from y(»iir roiniiilfttM> rt'j?nnUii^ fiiiniu'lal aid programs for col- 
lojre students. Tin* rhicn.t^(» T'rlmii Corps coiitnu'ts with npproxiiimtcly thirty 
(•oll(Ws in the nH'tr(»|K»litnn riiicnjjo urea for the purpose of phioliij: eolhw \V(»rk- 
stfuly students in nu-auinjiful off-enuipus iiitmiships. 

It is luy clfur opiiii(»n that CWSI* can be suhstaiitially improved. Xot only Is 
it a politleally rmpnhir pro>;ram, I think it has the potential for the jjreatest dol- 
lar return of any federally funded projjrain. The problem as I see It. however, is 
tliat tlie jroverinneiit is n(»t getting: an adetpiate for the buck.*' As lonj: as 

students are used uu campuses to do iaeanin','less W(n*k in order to save the iU' 
stitntifuis moiH'y. neither the student iu)r t^e tax-payer is reeeivinjr e(piltahle 
treatment. I heMeve a new major thrust oujJht to be directed at the institutions of 
Idirher eduention. directing them tf> allocate nuu*e TWSP dollars for meaniiu'fnl 
ofT-campus int(»rnships. That is to say, to view work-study as .simply tlnancial aid 
is to make the least, not the most of the t)otential in the pro^jraui. 

Ways must he devised to provide. academic credit and meaulnpful intellectnal 
stimulation for those students who have work-study grants. We have fcmnd the 
provision f»f the law which aUows students to work in not-f(»r-proflt and pul>lh* 
auencies t(» be extremely productive. Our effort now is to tie-in these iiiternsblim 
to the students' totnl educational life by makinj; them acadiMulcallv crod'^ahle. 
This trives the student a triple incentive. He earns inotu'y, he furthers his ediica- 
ti(m and he does something; which he sees as having social value. 'J Ids N a far 
iliffereat arraiuremeiit than h(> or she ndjrht find in the usual work-study cnuipua 
{oh. 

The C'hica.uo Trbau Corps has recently received a .^nmll ^rant fnan the Fund 
for the Improv(Mneut of Postsecoudnry Kdacntion (FIPSlO) to do some experi- 
metitui work in the up-?:radin^ of all kinds of internship experiences including, 
hut not litidted to ('WS!». I will keep you apprised of the progress and residts of 
oni' efforts. 

Finally. I would eiu'onrajre Cotijjress to expami CWSP draumtically if. in fact, 
it can be tied into th(» .students* acadende ta*o;rram. My observj^tion is that it is 
a far more valuable pro«rnin from every perspective than HEJCi. 

If I can be of any n.<sistanee to the Ccaniuittee 1 stand ready to do so and 
would be more than pleased to .sbiire the results f»f our experience with you. 
Sincerely. 

I'irAUi.Ks H. Haykm. 

N.rr.ciitirr Hirer tor. 



TMK .IoI.NT ('or.N<'II. t*oll C' P '-.'UATIVK lOOfCATIO.N. 

lloHstou, Tej'., Sci)temi}er J. fOt/f, 

(•on.irressiiinn .Iamks (1. o'IIaha. 

i'tifilrnKtii, SiH'cial Snhmnimittrr on lldne )iio)i, 

t'.S. Ilfiii.si'nf l\f'f)rcf<rnftttirt \\ 

1M:au CoxnuKssMA.N oMIaua: Wc understand that your couunittoc is In the 
process (if (IrMftliij; tiew Icuislatiou to siippbitit and carry on Title IV--!) of the 
lli,da'r FdncMtinn .\ct. as M!n«Mi(led. when the current lejrislation cNplres on 
.tuiu' MO. 1t)7<l. Spcalsinu: In behalf of the tnenibership of the Cooperative Kducii' 
tion Association and the Cof.peratlve Fduciitlon Division of the Anu'rean Society 
for Fa.uim'erln.u' Kdiicatlon fwllb a combined total of abcait isou members— all 
a<'tlv!' i»i'actit loners \\\ Cooperative KdncMtioui we wish to make the following 
recommendations reirardimr Ibe t»r(jp(»s'(Ml aew leLcls'atlon : 

1. Fnttire Ic^^lslation should plac?^ m blub t»rioH!y on j^'ranfs to Instihitlons that 
are (levelojiin;: Co(»perative IvbKoliou tjro.Lcniins in acudeinlc di.^cipHnes which 
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lu'oinlsc to satisfy iuumIs f(»r iiicrt'Ms«Ml inmihcrs ^'UHmt ('luplnyccs, as liulicatcd 
l>,v U.S. U(»i»artmt»iit of Lalnir |)ri)Jwti()iis, 

Z Achnlnistratlon of ('o<»|»fra!lvc Mducalioa t'liiuls sh(»nl(l contiiiut.* to Ih» coib 
trallzcd In tho OIHco of Kdiicaiion in \Vashia«t(ai, D.C. ratlior than ilcloj^atutl 
to till* vei^lonal oflldcs. 

.S. No grants should ht* nauh* fi»r fcaslhilily studies ur phmninK, Institutions 
sliould und(*rtalco tiu'sf jici IvU ics ;it tiiolr own expense. Kfivorahlc results would 
nuiko \\wu\ i}liKil)l(> for lVd<*ral a>slstan(!(* to iniphMncni. si rcn^^thrn. and expand 
thVir i)roKranis. This policy world insure institutional oonnnituu»nt to tin; ia*o- 
gram hcforo federal fuudiui; is n»i eiveil. 

4. Tin* limitation an fnnditiK for adudnistrntion of pro^'rauis .should bo in- 
enmsed from tlin?e years to tivi* years, hut in deereasiuK ainouul.s eaeh year so 
tliat self Mipport from institutional funds W(mld he required In IncrenslUK 
amoimts each year. For example, a new proj^ram niiulit ho ellnH»lo for 100% of 
total eosts from federal funds In the lirst year. S{)f/r in the seeond year, 00% the 
tldrd* ami so on. A.s above, this policy would insun^ institutioiml oommitiuent and 
would foster the eontinuntii»n i»f programs after the federal fnndinj^ eeases. AVe 
favor tbo eham<(» from threi* to live years fntlt/ If the **slldln«: sealo** ooneept is 
ineludod in tho loi^islation. 

Tk Tbo lindtatlon of :?7r».i»)0 per histitutlon per year for adndnlstratlou seems 
j,ad(»(iuate and should be eonlinned. However, eonsortinin arran;j:ements should not 
be held to this lladt ou a total basis, but slnndd be limited to JfoO.OOO for each 
partlelpatlng Instltntlfai. 

0. Tbo total amount authorized amiually slnadd be inoroa.sed to $20,000,000. 
with $17.0(XM)00 speeilhMl lor prtiKram adudnistrntion ( hnphMueutatlon. stren«:th- 
oniuK. and expansion) and $."..000,000 for tralnini? antl researeb. This InenMiso 
would provide for normal developuu'nt of new |»rourams and i)rovldo a marjjla 
for inflation. 

7, Voeatloiuil-Toehuleal pr<i.i:ranjs should not he fnmhMl under the new law sluco 
other f(Mleral lejjlslalbm lU'ovides fnndin;: for these prourams. 

K Futurt* le^'lslatlon should provide llnaiielal ineentives to employers partlei- 
patlnu in Cooperative Kdnraiion. l<'or exarnpb*. eaiploy(>r einu'dluators shotdd he 
f'lifxlldo for stipends olTer«Ml for parlieipallon in tralninu institutes and work- 
sboiLs. Also — and this may not Ih» the api)ropriale le.uMslatloa in whhdi to Ineludo 
this reeoinmondatlon— private employers should receive an Income tax break for 
tludr imrtlelpntlon In the educational development of ^'ooiierative Kducatlou 
stiulents. Most omploy«M's at;ree that CO-OP sindeuls ar(», on the averaj?e. alnait 
80% produetlvo on the .jolt. AssnniiuK this to he true. 20% of tho pay (\)-OPs 
roceivo is a eontrlbutbtn to the i'diicaiiou of stuthwits and c(add be eousldored as 
tax ex(»mpt the sanu* as (Mupbiyer ;irai»ts to educational Inslittitlon.s. 

0. Future loKl.slatlon should place a hl«h prbnity on grants to Instittitbuis that 
develor) pro^rrams whlcli mci-t certain criteria ;ind ^iuid(dlnes. An exami)le would 
be tho Engineers U)unejl fi»r Professional n(»Vi'lopnH'nt Accreditation Criteria f(»r 
Cooperative Kducatlou ProgrjiMis (sc** enclosed n^print of an article fro:u 
vrrtinf/ Kttuvniion) . The criteria established tor t his legislation should empha- 
slZ(» tbo Intogrntlon of tlu'ory atid practice, coims^ding to reeogulx.o and organize 
objectives, productive* wtu'k, jind the canMa* development aspects of (Vjoperatlve 
K(lucatlon. Uecognlzlng Ihc inherent advantages for sMaients \\\ Cooperative Kdti- 
eatbui programs that proviilc fulMime alternating acadend.* ami work periods, 
Instllutlons that are devcloplnu' this ty|je of program shotdd :eceive high i»rlorlty 
f(u* futnllng. 

10. \V(» feel that it is cxirmicly imp'irlant that tirminiftthilif}/ be bulb Into (he 
legislatbai and into the uMiiih«liucs lor adnuiiisf lat it»n of fedc ally-fundcd Coop- 
erative I'Mucallon prni^iniDs. Funds shotdrl be made avaihibb* for ltidep(»ndent 
(»valuallou of these prouMain^ on a year-by-year basis. We strongly subscribe to 
the reconun(Mulatlons coM(aih»'d In the reptu't cntlthMl Sf'tirch. far Stirrrsfft, prepared 
by the Xtitlonal Advisiu'y Council on Kducatl<Mi Professions I )evelopnH'nt. 

\V(^ trust that your coiumlitei' will favorably consider the above recoannenda- 
tbais wheii prejiarlng the m»w le.irlslalion on C/)operative KdtU'alljai. We would 
be happy to prr^vide sttpportiiig iafortaaliou to you iind the committee and W(Mdd 
welcome lln* opporttJuity t(» testify i\\ a|)propriale connnittee hearings. 



Sincerely, 



BiucK C. SrornnTox, 

JA^t^^^ T. Oom-UMY. 

Clutlrman, 
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